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INTRODUCTORY    NOTICE. 


STATE  OF  THE  TEXT,  AND  CHUONOIXKiY,  OF  HAMLET. 

The  earliest  edition  of  'Ilamlet'  known  to  exist  is  that  of  1603. 
It  bears  tlie  following  title:  'The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet 
Prince  of  Denmarke,  by  William  Shake-speare.  As  it  hath  beene 
diverse  times  acted  by  his  Highnesse  servants  in  the  Cittie  of  Lon- 
don :  as  also  in  the  two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
elsewhere.  At  London,  printed  for  N.  L.  and  John  Trundell,  1603.' 
The  only  known  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire ;  and  that  copy  is  not  quite  perfect.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1825. 

The  second  edition  of  '  Hamlet'  was  printed  in  1604,  under  the 
following  title  :  '  The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
marke. By  William  Shakespeare.  Newly  imprinted  and  enlarqed 
to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  per- 
fect coppie.  Printed  by  J.  R.  for  N.  Landure,  1604,  4to.'  This 
edition  was  reprinted  in  1605,  in  1609,  in  1611,  and  there  is  also  a 
quarto  edition  without  a  date.  Steevens  has  reprinted  tlie  edition  of 
1611,  in  his  twenty  plays. 

In  the  folio  of  1623  some  passages  which  are  found  in  the  quarto 
of  1604  are  omitted.  In  our  text  we  have  given  these  passages,  in- 
dicating them  as  they  occur.  In  other  respects  our  text,  with  one 
or  two  minute  exceptions,  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  folio  of  1623. 
From  this  circumstance  our  edition  will  be  found  considerably  to 
differ  from  the  text  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  of  Reed,  of  Malone, 
and  of  all  the  current  editions  which  are  founded  upon  these.  Mr. 
Caldecott  alone,  in  his  '  Specimen  of  an  Edition  of  Shakspeare,' 
privately  printed  in  1832,  recognises  the  authority  of  tlie  folio  of 
1623.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  pertinacity  with  which  Steevens 
and  Malone  rejected  this  authority.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  we 
apprehend,  that  the  verbal  changes  in  the  text  were  the  corrections 
of  the  author.  We  have  given  the  parallel  passages  in  the  quarto 
of  1604  in  our  foot  notes. 
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In  the  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1603,  it  is  stated  to  be  "  the  only 
known  copy  of  this  tragedy,  as  oric/mally  written  by  Shakespeare, 
which  he  afterwards  altered  and  enlarged."  We  believe  that  this 
description  is  correct ;  that  this  remarkable  copy  gives  us  the  play 
as  originally  written  by  Shakspere.  It  may  have  been  piratical, 
and  we  think  it  was  so.  It  may,  as  Mr.  Collier  says,  have  been 
"  published  in  haste  from  a  short-hand  copy,  taken  from  the  mouths 
of  the  players."  But  this  process  was  not  applied  to  the  present 
'  Hamlet;'  the  '  Hamlet'  of  1603  is  a  sketch  of  the  perfect '  Hamlet,' 
and  probably  a  corrupt  copy  of  that  sketch.  Mr.  Caldecott  believes 
that  this  copy  exhibits,  "  in  that  which  was  afterwards  wrought  into 
a  splendid  drama,  the  first  conception,  and  comparatively  feeble  ex- 
pression, of  a  great  mind."  We  think,  further,  that  this  first  con- 
ception was  an  early  conception  ;  that  it  was  remodelled, — "  enlarged 
to  almost  as  much  againe  as  it  was," — at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century ;  and  that  this  original  copy  being  then  of  comparatively 
little  value  was  piratically  published. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  as  regards  the  integrity  of  the  current 
text  of  '  Hamlet,'  that  the  quarto  of  1603  was  unknown  to  the  com- 
mentators ;  for  they  unquestionably  would  have  done  with  it  as  they 
did  with  the  first  sketch  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  They  would  have 
foisted  passages  into  the  amended  play  which  the  author  had  re- 
jected, and  have  termed  this  process  a  recovery  of  the  original  text. 
Without  employing  this  copy  in  so  unjustifiable  a  manner,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  it,  in  several  cases,  as  throwing  a  new  light 
upon  difficult  passages.  But  the  highest  interest  of  this  edition 
consists,  as  we  believe,  in  the  opportunity  which  it  aflbrds  of  study- 
ing the  growth,  not  only  of  our  great  poet's  command  over  lan- 
guage— not  only  of  his  dramatical  skill, — but  of  the  higher  (juali- 
ties  of  his  intellect — his  profound  philosopliy,  his  wonderful  pene- 
tration into  what  is  most  hidden  and  obscure  in  men's  characters 
and  motives.  We  request  the  reader's  indulgence  whilst  we  attempt 
to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  considerations  which  have 
suggested  themselves  to  us,  in  a  careful  study  of  this  original  edi- 
tion. 

And,  first,  let  us  state  that  all  the  action  of  the  amcmded  '  Hamlet ' 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  sketch.  The  play  opens  with  the  scene 
in  which  the  Ghost  appears  to  Horatio  and  Marcellus.  The  order 
of  the  dialogue  is  the  same;  but,  in  the  quarto  of  1004,  it  is  a  little 
elaborated.     The  grand  passage  beginning — 

"  Iti  the  most  high  and  jjahny  state  of  Rome," 


HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Ql'ARTO  OF  1603. 

"  Ham.  My  lord,  't  is  not  the  sable  suit  I 
wear ; 
No,  nor  the  tears  that  still  stand  in  my  eyes, 
Nor  the  distracted  'haviour  in  the  visage, 
Nor  all   together   mixt  >«ith  outward   sem- 
blance, 
Is  equal  to  the  sorrow  of  my  heart ; 
Him  liave  I  lost  I  must  of  force  forgo, 
These,  but  the  ornaments  and  suits  of  woe." 


is  not  found  in  this  copy ;  and  it  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  The 
second  scene  introduces  us,  as  at  present,  to  the  King,  Queen, 
Hamlet,  Polonius,  and  Laertes,  but  in  this  copy  Polonius  is  called 
Corambis.  The  dialogue  here  is  much  extended  in  the  perfect 
copy.     We  will  give  an  example  : — 

Quarto  of  1604. 
"  Hnm.  'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good 

mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  tlie  dejected  'liaviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with   all  forms,    modes,  shows  of 

grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly:    these,   indeed, 

seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  ; 
Hut  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show  ; 
These, butthe  trippings  and  the  suits  of  woe." 

We  would  ask  if  it  is  possible  that  such  a  careful  working  up  of 
the  first  idea  could  have  been  any  other  work  than  that  of  the  poet 
himself?  Can  the  alterations  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principle 
that  the  first  edition  was  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  complete  play, 
"  published  in  haste  from  a  short-hand  copy  taken  from  the  mouths 
of  the  players  ?"  Could  the  players  have  transformed  the  line — 
"  But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show," 

into, 

"  Him  have  I  lost  I  must  of  force  forgo." 

The  has^e  of  short-hand  does  not  account  for  what  is  truly  the  re- 
finement of  the  poetical  art.  The  same  nice  elaboration  is  to  be 
found  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy  in  the  same  scene.  In  tlie  first  copy 
we  have  not  the  passage  so  characteristic  of  Hamlet's  mind, 

"  How  weary,  stale,  tlat,  ami  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world."' 

Neither  have  we  the  noble  comparison  of  "Hyperion  to  a  satyr." 
The  fine  Shaksperian  phrase,  so  deep  in  its  metsiphysical  truth,  "  a 
beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,"  is,  in  the  first  copy,  "a  beast 
devoid  of  reason."  Shakspere  must  have  dropt  verse  from  his 
mouth,  as  the  fairy  in  the  Arabian  tales  dropt  pearls.  It  ap])ears  to 
have  been  no  effort  to  him  to  have  changed  the  whole  arrangement 
of  a  poetical  sentence,  and  to  have  inverted  its  different  members  ; 
he  did  this  as  readily  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  prose.  In  the  first 
copy  we  have  these  lines, — 

"  Why,  slie  would  haii(5  on  him  an  if  increajse 
Of  aj)petile  liad  grown  hy  wiuit  it  look'd  on.'" 
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In  the  amended  copy  we  have — 

"  Must  I  remember?     Why,  she  would  hang  on  Iiini 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on.'' 

Such  changes  are  not  the  work  of  short-hand  writers. 

The  interview  of  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcelhis  with  Hamlet, 
succeeds  as  in  the  perfect  copy,  and  the  change  here  is  very  slight. 
The  scene  between  Laertes  and  Ophelia  in  the  same  manner  follows. 
Here  again  there  is  a  great  extension.  The  injunction  of  Laertes 
in  the  first  copy  is  contained  in  these  few  lines : — 

"  I  see  Prince  Hamlet  makes  a  show  of  love. 
Beware,  Ophelia;  do  not  trust  his  vows. 
Perhaps  he  loves  you  now,  and  now  his  tongue 
Speaks  from  his  heart;  but  yet  take  heed,  my  sister. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon ; 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  thoughts  : 
Believe  't,  Ophelia  ;  therefore  keep  aloof, 
Lest  that  he  trip  thy  honour  and  thy  fame." 

Compare  this  with  the  splendid  passage  which  we  now  have.  Look 
especially  at  the  following  lines,  in  which  we  see  the  deep  philoso- 
phic spirit  of  the  mature  Shakspere  :  — 

"  For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 

In  thews,  and  bulk  ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 

The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 

Grows  wide  witlial.'' 

Polonius  and  his  few  precepts  ne.xt  occur ;  and  here  again  there  is 
slight  difference.  The  lecture  of  the  old  courtier  to  his  daughter 
is  somewhat  extended.  In  the  next  scene,  where  Hamlet  encoun- 
ters the  Ghost,  there  is  very  little  change.  We  have  noticed  in  our 
illustrations  how  the  poet  introduced  in  the  perfect  copy  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  censure  of  the  Danish  wassels.  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
scene  there  is  scarcely  a  difference  between  the  two  copies.  Tlie 
character  of  Hamlet  is  fully  conceived  in  the  original  play,  wlien- 
ever  he  is  in  action,  as  in  this  scene.  It  is  the  contemplative  j)art 
of  his  nature  which  is  elaborated  in  the  perfect  copy.  This  great 
scene,  as  it  was  first  written,  appeared  to  the  poet  to  have  been 
scarcely  capable  of  improvement. 

The  character  of  Polonius,  under  the  name  of  Corambis,  jiresents 
itself  in  the  original  copy  with  little  variation.  We  luive  extension, 
but  not  change.  As  we  proceed,  we  find  that  Shakspere  in  the  first 
copy  more  emphatically  marked  the  suj)posed  madness  of  Hamlet 
than  he  thought  fit  to  do  in  the  amended  copy.  Thus  Ophelia  does 
not,  as  now,  say, — 
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"  Alas  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  affrighled ;" 
but  she  comes  at  once  to  proclaim  Hamlet  mcul : — 

"  O  my  dear  fatlier,  sucli  a  change  in  nature, 
So  great  an  alteration  in  a  prince  ! 
He  is  bt'reft  of  all  the  wealtli  he  had  ; 
The  jewel  that  adorn'd  his  feature  most 
Is  filch'd  and  stolen  away — his  wit's  Iwreft  him/' 

Again,  in  the  next  scene,  when  the  King  commtmicates  his  wishes 
to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  he  does  not  speak  of  Hamlet  as 
merely  put  "  from  the  understanding  of  himself;"  but  in  this  first 
copy  he  says — 

"  Our  dear  cousin  Hamlet 
Hath  lost  the  very  heart  of  all  his  sense." 

In  the  description  which  Polonius,   in  the  same   scene,  gives  of 

Hamlet's  madness  for  Ophelia's  love,  the  symptoms  are  made  much 

stronger  in  the  original  copy  :  — 

"  He  straightway  grew  into  a  melancholy  ; 
From  that  unto  a  fast;  tiien  unto  distraction  ; 
Then  into  a  sadness;  from  that  unto  a  madness; 
And  so  by  continuance  and  weakness  of  the  brain, 
Into  this  frenzy  which  now  possesses  him."' 

It  is  curious  that  in  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  we  have 
the  stages  of  melancholy,  madness,  and  frenzy,  indicated  as  described 
by  Celsus ;  and  Burton  himself  mentions  frenzy  as  the  worst  stage 
of  madness,  "  clamorous,  continual."  In  the  first  copy,  therefore, 
Hamlet,  according  to  the  description  of  Polonius,  is  not  only  the 
prey  of  melancholy  and  madness,  but,  "  by  continuance,"  of  frenzy. 
In  the  amended  copy  the  symptoms,  according  to  the  same  descrip- 
tion, are  much  milder ; — a  sadness — a  fast — a  watch — a  weakness — 
a  lightness, — and  a  madness.  The  reason  of  this  change  appears  to 
us  tolerably  clear.  Shakspere  did  not,  either  in  his  first  sketch  or 
his  amended  copy,  intend  his  audience  to  believe  that  Hamlet  was 
essentially  mad;  and  he  removed,  therefore,  the  strong  expressions 
which  might  encourage  that  belief. 

Immediately  after  the  scene  of  the  original  copy  in  which  Po- 
lonius describes  Hamlet's  frenzy,  Hamlet  comes  in  and  speaks  the 
celebrated  soliloquy.  In  the  amended  copy  this  passage,  as  well  as 
the  scene  with  Ophelia  which  follows  it,  is  placed  after  Hamlet's 
interview  with  the  players.  The  soliloquy  in  the  first  copy  is  evi- 
dently given  with  great  corruptions,  and  some  of  the  linos  appear 
transposed  by  the  printer  :  on  the  contrary,  the  scene  witli  Oj)helia 
is  very  slightly  altered.  The  scene  witli  PoIdiuhs,  now  the  second 
scene  of  the  second  act,  follows  that  with  0})helia  in  the  first  copy. 
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In  the  interview  with  Guildenstem  and  Rosen  crantz  the  dialogue  is 
greatly  elaborated  in  the  amended  copy ;  we  have  the  mere  germ  of 
the  fine  passage,  "  This  goodly  frame,  the  earth,"  &c. — prose  with 
almost  more  than  the  music  of  poetry.  In  the  first  copy,  instead  of 
this  noble  piece  of  rhetoric,  we  have  the  following  somewhat  tame 
passage  : — 

"  Yes,  faith,  this  great  world  you  see  contents  me  not ;  no,  nor  the  spangled 
heavens,  nor  earth,  nor  sea ;  no,  nor  man  that  is  so  glorious  a  creature  contents  not 
me ;  no,  nor  woman  too,  though  you  laugh." 

We  pass  over  for  the  present  the  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and 
the  players,  in  which  there  are  considerable  variations,  not  only  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  quartos,  but  between  the  second  quarto 
and  the  folio,  tending,  as  we  think,  to  fix  the  date  of  each  copy. 
In  the  same  way  we  pass  over  the  speeches  from  the  play  "  that 
pleased  not  the  million,"  as  well  as  the  directions  to  the  players  in 
the  next  act.  These  passages,  as  it  appears  to  us,  go  far  to  establish 
the  point,  that  the  '  Hamlet '  of  the  edition  of  1603  was  an  early  pro 
duction  of  the  poet.  Our  readers,  we  think,  will  be  pleased  to 
compare  the  following  passage  of  the  first  copy  and  the  amended 
play,  which  offer  us  an  example  of  the  most  surpassing  skill  in  the 
elaboration  of  a  first  idea  : — 


Quarto  of  1603. 

"  Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  even  as  just  a 
man 
As  e'ermy  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

Hirr.  O,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Nay,  why  should  I  flatter  thee  ? 
Why  should  the  poor  be  flatter'd  ? 
What  gain  sliould  I  receive  by  flattering  thee, 
That  notliing  liath  but  thy  good  mind  ? 
Let  flattery  siton  those  time-pleasing  tongues, 
To  glose  with  them  that  love  to  hear  their 

praise, 
And  not  with  such  as  tliou,  Horatio." 


Quarto  of  1604. 

"  Ham.  Horatio,   thou  art  e'en   as  j'lst   a 

man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 
Hot.  O,  my  dear  lord, — 
Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter  : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  goo<l  spirits. 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?     Why  should  the 

poor  l)e  flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp; 
And  crook  tlie  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawninjf.    Dost  thou 

hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  my  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast 

been 
As  one,  in  sufl"ering  all,  that  sufl'ers  nothing ; 
A  man  tliat  fortune's  bufl'ets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  tlianks  :  and  bless'd  are 

those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co- 

mingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please  :  Give  me  that 

man 
Tliat  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear 

him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee — Something  too  much  of  this." 


HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK.  \) 

Schlegel  observes,  that  "  Shakspere  has  composed  '  the  play '  in 
*  Hamlet '  altogether  in  sententious  rhymes,  full  of  antitheses." 
Let  us  give  an  example  of  this  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  king : — 

"  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phcnbus'  cart  gone  round, 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orl)e(l  ground  ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrow'd  sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been, 
Since  love  our  liearts  and  Hymen  did  our  hands 
Unite,  commutuiil  in  most  sacred  bands." 

Here  is  not  only  the  antithesis,  but  the  artificial  elevation,  that  was 
to  keep  the  language  of  the  interlude  apart  from  that  of  the  real 
drama.  Shakspere  has  most  skilfully  managed  the  wliole  business 
of  the  player-king  and  queen  upon  this  principle ;  but,  as  we  think, 
when  he  wrote  his  first  copy,  his  power  as  an  artist  was  not  so  con- 
summate. In  that  copy,  the  first  lines  of  the  player-king  are  sin- 
gularly flowing  and  musical ;  and  their  sacrifice  shows  us  how  in- 
exorable was  his  judgment : — 

"  Full  forty  years  are  pass'd,  their  date  is  gone, 
Since  happy  time  joiii'd  both  our  hearts  as  one ; 
And  now  tlie  blood  that  fiU'd  my  youthful  veins 
Runs  weakly  in  their  pi{»s,  and  all  the  strains 
Of  music,  which  whilome  pleased  mine  ear, 
Is  now  a  burthen  that  age  cannot  bear." 

The  soliloquy  of  the  king  in  the  third  act  is  greatly  elaborated 
from  the  first  copy ;  and  so  is  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
mother.  In  the  play,  as  we  now  have  it,  Shakspere  has  loft  it 
doubtful  whether  the  cjueen  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band; but  in  this  scene,  in  tlie  first  copy,  she  says, — 

"  But  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  swear  by  heaven, 
I  never  knew  of  this  most  horrid  murder." 

And  Hamlet,  upon  this  declaration,  says, — 

"  And,  mother,  but  assist  me  in  revenge, 
And  in  liis  deutli  your  infamy  shall  die." 

The  queen,  upon  this,  protests  — 

"  I  will  conceal,  consent,  an<l  do  my  l)est, 
What  stratagem  soe'er  thou  shalt  devise." 

In  the  amended  copy,  the  queen  merely  says, — 

"  Be  thou  assured  if  words  be  made  of  breatii. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  liave  no  life  to  breatlie 
What  tliou  hast  said  to  me." 

The  action  of  the  amended  copy,  for  tlie  present,  proceeds  as  in 
the  first  copy.  Grrtrude  describes  the  death  of  I'olonius,  and 
Hamlet  pours  forth  his  bitter  sarcasm  upon   the   king  : — "  Your  fat 
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king  and  your  lean  beggar  are  but  variable  services."  Hamlet  is 
dispatched  to  England.  Fortinbras  and  his  forces  appear  upon  the 
stage.  The  fine  scene  between  Hamlet  and  the  captain,  and  Ham- 
let's subsequent  soliloquy,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  quarto  of 
1603,  nor  in  the  folio.  The  madness  of  Ophelia  is  beautifully  ela- 
borated in  the  amended  copy,  but  all  her  snatches  of  songs  are  the 
same  in  both  editions.  What  she  sings,  however,  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  original  copy,  is  with  great  art  transposed  to  the  second  scene 
of  the  amended  one.     The  pathos  of — 

"  And  will  he  not  come  again?"' 
is  doubled,  as  it  now  stands,  by  the  presence  of  Laertes. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  scene  in  the  quarto  of  1603,  altogether 
different  from  anything  we  find  in  the  amended  copy.  It  is  a  short 
scene  between  Horatio  and  the  queen,  in  which  Horatio  relates 
Hamlet's  return  to  Denmark,  and  describes  the  treason  which  the 
king  had  plotted  against  him,  as  well  as  the  mode  by  which  he  had 
evaded  it,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern.  The 
queen,  with  reference  to  the 

" subtle  treason  that  the  king  had  plotted,'' 

says, — 

"  Tlien  I  perceive  there's  treason  in  his  looks 

Tliat  setni'd  to  sugar  o'er  his  villain}- ; 

But  I  will  soothe  and  please  him  for  a  time, 

For  murderous  minds  are  always  jealous." 

This  is  decisive  as  to  Shakspere's  original  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  queen ;  but  the  suppression  of  the  scene  in  the  amended  copy  is 
another  instance  of  his  admirable  judgment.  She  does  not  redeem 
her  guilt  by  entering  into  plots  against  her  guilty  husband ;  and  it 
is  far  more  characteristic  of  the  irregular  impulses  of  Hamlet's 
mind,  and  of  his  subjection  to  circumstances,  tliat  lie  should  have 
no  confidences  with  his  mother,  and  should  not  form  with  hor  and 
Horatio  any  ])lans  of  revenge.  The  story  of  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  is  told  in  six  lines : — 

Queen.  "  Hut  what  became  of  Gilderstone  and  Roisencral't  ? 
Ilor.  FIc  being  set  ashore,  they  went  for  England, 

And  in  the  packet  tlicre  writ  down  that  doom 

To  Ix!  perform'd  on  them  pointed  for  him  : 

And  by  great  chance  be  had  his  father's  seal, 

So  all  was  done  without  discoverj*." 

The  expansion  of  this  simple  passage  into  tlie  exquisite  narrative  of 
Hamlet  to  Horatio  of  the  same  circumstances,  presents,  to  our  niimls, 
a  most  remarkable  example  of  the  difference  between  the  mature 
and  the  youthful  intellect. 
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The  scene  of  the  grave-digger,  in  the  original  copy,  has  all  the 
great  points  of  the  present  scene.  The  frenzy  of  Hamlet  at  the 
grave  is  also  the  same.  Who  but  the  poet  himself  could  have  worked 
up  this  line — 

"  Anon,  as  mild  and  gentle  as  a  dove," 
into— 

"  Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping."' 

The  scene  with  Osric  is  greatly  expanded  in  the  amended  copy. 
The  catastrophe  appears  to  be  the  same  ;  but  tlielast  leaf  of  the  copy 
of  1603  is  wanting. 


There  is  a  general  belief  that  some  play  under  the  title  of  '  Ham- 
let '  had  preceded  the  '  Hamlet '  of  Shakspere.  Probable  as  this 
may  be,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  belief  is  sometimes  asserted  too 
authoritatively.  Mr.  Collier,  whose  opinion  upon  such  matters  is 
indeed  of  great  value,  constantly  speaks  of  "  The  old  '  Hamlet,'  " 
in  his  '  Annals  of  the  Stage.'  Mr.  Skottowe  is  more  unqualified  in 
his  assertion  of  this  fact : — "  The  history  of  '  Hamlet '  formed  the 
subject  of  a  play  which  was  acted  previous  to  1589;  and  arguing 
from  the  general  course  of  Shakspere's  mind,  that  play  influenced 
him  during  the  composition  of  his  own  '  Hamlet.'  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  old  play  is  lost."  In  a  very  useful  and  accurate  work, 
'  Lowndes's  Bibliographer's  Manual,'  we  are  told  in  express  terms  of 
"  Kyd-'i  old  play  of  '  Hamlet.'  "  Mr.  Skottowe  and  Mr.  Lowndes 
have  cerUiinly  mistaken  conjecture  for  proof.  Not  a  tittle  of  dis- 
tinct evidence  exists  to  show  that  there  was  any  other  play  of  '  Ham- 
let *'  but  that  of  Shakspere ;  and  all  the  collateral  evidence  upon 
which  it  is  inferred  that  an  earlier  play  of  'Hamlet'  than  Shak- 
spere's did  exist,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  taken  to  prove  that 
Shakspere's  original  sketch  of  '  Hamlet '  was  in  repute  at  an  earlier 
period  than  is  commonly  assigned  as  its  date.  This  evidence  is 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  '  Essay  on  tlie  Learning  of  Shaks])ere,'  first 
brought  forward  a  passage  in  '  An  Epistle  to  the  Gentlemen  Students 
of  the  Two  Universities,'  l)y  Thorn  its  Nash,  prefixed  to  Green's  'Ar- 
cadia,' which  he  considers  directed  "  very  plainly  at  Shakspere  in 
particular."  It  is  as  follows  : — "  It  is  a  common  practise  now-a-days, 
among  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  runne  through  every  art, 
and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  Novrrint,  whereto  they 
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were  born,  and  busie  themselves  with  the  endevors  of  art,  that  could 
scarcely  latmize  their  neck-verse  if  they  should  have  neede ;  yet 
English  Seneca,  reade  by  candle-light,  yields  many  good  sentences, 
as  Bloud  is  a  beggar,  and  so  forth :  and,  if  you  intreat  him  farre  in 
a  frosty  morning,  he  will  affoord  you  whole  Hamlefx,  I  should  say, 
handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches."  Farmer  adds,  "  I  cannot  determine 
exactly  when  this  epistle  was  first  published,  but  I  fancy  it  would 
carry  the  original  '  Hamlet '  somewhat  further  back  than  we  have 
hitherto  done."  Malone  found  that  this  epistle  was  published  in 
1589;  Mr.  Dyce  says,  1587;  but  no  proof  of  this  earlier  date  is 
given  (Greene's  Works)  ;  and  he,  therefore,  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  allusion  was  not  to  Shakspere's  drama,  conjecturing  that 
the  'Hamlet'  just  mentioned  might  have  been  written  by  Kyd. 
Mr.  Brown,  in  his  ingenious  work  on  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  con- 
tends that  the  passage  applies  distinctly  to  Shakspere ; — that  the 
expression,  "the  trade  of  Noverinty  had  reference  to  some  one  who 
had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk  ; — and  that  the  technical  use  of  law  phrases 
by  Shakspere  proves  that  his  early  life  had  been  so  employed.  We 
have  then  only  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the  original  sketch  of 
'Hamlet'  was  written  in,  or  before,  the  year  1589.  Mr.  Brown 
leaps  over  the  diflSculty,  and  assigns  this  sketch,  as  published  in  tlic 
quarto  of  1603,  to  the  year  1589.  We  see  nothing  extravagant  in 
this  belief.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  that  very  year,  when 
Shakspere  was  twenty-five,  it  has  been  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier that  he  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  with  others,  and 
some  of  note,  below  him  in  the  list  of  sharers. 

2.  In  the  accounts  found  at  Dulwich  College,  which  were  kept 
by  Henslowe,  an  actor  contemporary  with  Shakspere,  we  find  the 
following  entry  as  connected  with  the  theatre  at  Newington  Butts  : — 

"  9  of  June  1594,  at  hamlet         .  .  .  viiis." 

The  eight  shillings  constituted  Henslowe's  share  of  the  profits  of 
this  representation.  Malone  says,  that  this  is  a  full  confirmation  that 
there  was  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet  prior  to  Shakspere's  ; 
for  "  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  our  poet's  play  should  have  been 
performed  but  once  in  the  time  of  this  account,  and  that  Mr.  Hen- 
slowe should  have  drawn  from  such  a  piece  but  the  sum  of  eiglit 
shillings,  when  his  share  in  several  other  plays  came  to  three  and 
sometimes  four  pounds."  We  cannot  go  along  with  this  reasoning. 
Henslowe's  accounts  are  thus  headed  : — "  In  tlie  name  of  God, 
Amen,  beginning  at  Newington,  my  lord  admirell  men,  and  my 
lord  chamberlen  men,  as  followeth,  1594."  Now,  "  my  lord  cham- 
berlen  "  men  were  the  company  to  which  Shakspere  belonged  ;  and 
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one  of  their  theatres,  the  Globe,  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1594. 
The  theatre  was  wholly  of  wood,  according  to  Hentzner's  description 
of  it ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  quickly  erected ;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  Shakspere's  company  only  used  the  theatre  at  New- 
ington  Butts  for  a  very  short  period,  during  the  completion  of  their 
own  theatre,  which  was  devoted  to  summer  performances.  We  can 
find  nothing  in  Malone's  argument  to  prove  that  it  was  not  Shakspere's 
'  Hamlet'  which  was  acted  by  Shakspere's  company  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1594.  On  the  previous  16th  of  May  Henslowe's  accounts  are  headed, 
"  by  my  lord  admirell's  men ;"  and  it  is  only  on  the  3rd  of  June  that 
we  find  the  "  lord  chamberlen  men,"  as  well  as  the  "  lord  admirell 
men,"  performing  at  this  theatre.  Their  occupation  of  it  might 
have  been  very  temporary ;  and  during  that  occupation,  Shakspere's 
'  Hamlet '  might  have  been  once  performed.  The  very  next  entry, 
the  11th  of  June,  is,  "  at  the  taminge  of  a  shrewe  ;"  and  Malone,  in 
a  note,  adds,  "  the  play  which  preceded  Shakspere's."  When  Ma- 
lone wrote  this  note  he  believed  that  Shakspere's  '  Taming  of  the 
Shrew '  was  a  late  production ;  but  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
'  Chronological  Order,'  he  is  persuaded  that  it  was  one  of  his  very 
early  productions.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  both  these  plays 
thus  acted  were  not  Shakspere's. 

3.  In  a  tract  entitled  '  Wit's  Miserie,  or  the  World's  Madnesse,' 
by  Thomas  Lodge,  printed  in  1596,  one  of  the  devils  is  said  to  be 
"  a  foul  lubber,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  ghost,  who 
cried  so  miserably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet,  reven(je."  In  the  first 
edition  of  Malone's  '  Chronological  Order,'  he  says,  "  If  the  allu- 
sion was  to  our  author's  tragedy,  this  passage  will  ascertain  its  ap- 
pearance in  or  before  1 596 ;  but  Lodge  may  liave  had  the  elder 
play  in  his  contemplation."  In  the  second  edition  of  this  essay, 
Malone  changes  his  opinion,  and  says,  "  Lodge  7nust  have  had  the 
elder  play  in  his  contemplation." 

4.  Steevens,  in  his  Preliminary  Remarks  to  '  Hamlet,'  has  this 
passage : — "  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of  '  Chaucer,' 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey  (the  antagonist  of 
Nash),  who,  in  his  own  handwriting,  has  set  down  '  Hamlet '  as  a 
performance  with  which  he  was  well  accjuainted,  in  tlie  year  1598." 
Malone  considered  this  decisive  in  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Chrono- 
logical Order,'  but  in  the  second  edition,  having  seen  the  book,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  the  date  1598  referred  to  the  time  when 
Harvey  purchased  it;  and  he  therefore  rejects  the  evidence.  He 
then  peremptorily  fixes  the  first  ai)peanince  of  '  lianilct '  in  1()0(), 
from  the  reference  that  is  made  in  it  to  the  "  inliibilion  "  of  the 
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players.  We  shall  speak  of  this  presently.  In  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  passage  is  not  found  in  the 
first  quarto  of  1603,  of  the  existence  of  which  Malone  was  unin- 
formed ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  proof  goes  for  nothing. 

And  now,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon 
the  external  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  '  Hamlet,'  we  must  express 
our  decided  opinion,  grounded  upon  an  attentive  comparison  of  the 
original  sketch  with  the  perfect  play,  that  the  original  sketch  was 
an  early  production  of  our  poet.  The  copy  of  1603  is  no  doubt 
piratical ;  it  is  unquestionably  very  imperfectly  printed.  But  if 
the  passage  about  the  "inhibition"  of  the  players  fixes  the  date  of 
the  perfect  play  as  1600,  which  we  believe  it  does,  the  essential 
diff"erences  between  the  sketch  and  the  perfect  play — differences 
which  do  not  depend  upon  the  corruption  of  a  text — can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  belief  that  there  was  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  production  of  the  first  and  second  copy,  in  which  the 
author's  power  and  judgment  had  become  mature,  and  his  peculiar 
habits  of  philosophical  thought  had  been  completely  established. 
This  is  a  matter  which  does  not  admit  of  proof  within  our  limited 
space ;  but  the  passages  which  we  have  already  given  from  the  ori- 
ginal copy  do  something  to  prove  it,  and  we  have  other  differences 
of  the  same  character  to  point  out,  which  we  shall  do  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Hallam  (in  his  admirable  work,  the  '  Introduction  to  tlie 
Literature  of  Europe'),  speaking  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  as  an  early 
production  of  our  poet,  points  out  as  a  proof  of  this,  "  the  want  of 
that  thoughtful  philosophy,  which,  when  once  it  had  germinated  in 
Shakspere's  mind,  never  ceased  to  display  itself."  *  '  Hamlet,'  as 
it  now  stands,  is  full  of  this  "thoughtful  philosophy."  But  the 
original  sketch,  as  given  in  the  quarto  of  1603,  exhibits  few  traces 
of  it  in  the  form  of  didactic  observations.  The  whole  dramatic 
conduct  of  the  action  is  indeed  demonstrative  of  a  philosophical  con- 
ception of  incidents  and  characters;  but  in  the  form  to  which  Mr. 
Hallam  refers,  tlie  "  thoughtful  philosophy "  is  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  that  sketch.  We  must  indicate  a  few  examples  very 
briefly,  of  passages  illustrating  this  position,  whicli  arc  not  there 
found,  requesting  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  text : — 
Act    I.,  Sc.  3.  "  For  nature,  crescent,"  &c. 

4.   "  This  heavy-lieaded  revel,"  &c. 
„     II.,     ,,    2.   "  There  is  nothing,   cither  good  or  bad,   but 
thinking  makes  it  so,"  &c. 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  ayo. 
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Act  II.,  Sc.  2.  "  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,"  &c. 
„  III.,    „    4.  "  Bring  me  to  the  test,  and  I  the  matter  will 

re-word,"  &c. 
„  IV.,    „    3.  "  I  see  a  cherub,"  &c. 

5.  "  Nature  is  fine  in  love,"  &c. 
„     v.,    „    2.  "  There  's  a  divinity,"  &c. 

Further,  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  "  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
period  of  Shakspere's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill 
content  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience  :  the  memory  of  hours 
mis-spent,  the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  expe- 
rience of  man's  worser  nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill-chosen 
associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly  teaches, — these,  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only  to 
have  inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that  of 
one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of  mankind."  The  ttjpr,  Mr. 
Hallam  proceeds  to  say,  is  first  seen  in  Jaques, — then  in  tlie  exiled 
duke  of  the  same  play, — and  in  the  duke  of  '  Measure  for  Measure;' 
but  in  these  in  the  shape  of  "  merely  contemplative  philosophy." 
*'  In  '  Hamlet '  this  is  mingled  with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed 
heart,  under  the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances."  These 
plays,  Mr.  Hallam  points  out,  all  belong  to  the  same  period — tlie 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  he  is  speaking  of  the  '  Ham- 
let,' "  m  its  altered  form.^'  Without  admitting  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  this  reasoning,  we  may  ground  an  opinion  upon  it.  If  this 
type  be  not  found  in  the  *  Hamlet '  of  the  original  sketch,  we  may 
refer  that  sketch  to  an  earlier  period.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  this 
sketch  the  misanthropy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  '  Hamlet,'  can 
scarcely  be  traced;  his  feelings  have  altogether  reference  to  his 
personal  griefs  and  doubts.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  that  in  the  plays  sub- 
sequent to  these  mentioned  above,  "  much  of  moral  speculation  will 
be  found ;  but  he  has  never  returned  to  this  type  of  character  in  the 
personages."  *  We  shall  give  a  few  examples,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"thoughtful  philosophy,"  of  the  ab^nice  in  the  first  sketch  of  the 
passages  which  indicate  the  existence  of  the  morbid  feelings  to 
which  Mr.  Hallam  alludes  : — 

Act    I.,  Sc.  2.  "  How  weary,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,'' &c. 
„     II.,    „    2.  "  Denmark  's  a  j)rison,"  &c. 

"  I  have  of  late  (but  wherefore  I  know  not) 

lost  all  my  mirth,"  &c. 

„  III.,     „     1.  The  solibxpiy.     All  that  appears  in  the  perfect 

copy  as  the  out])ouring  of  a  wounded  s])irit, 

such  as   "tlie  pangs  of  dispriz'd   love," — 

•  Vol.  iii.,  pp.  508  aiid  &G9. 
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"  the  insolence  of  office," — "  the  spurns 
that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes," 
— are  generalized  in  the  quarto  of  1603,  as 
follows : — 

"  Who  'd  bear  the  scorns  and  flattery  of  the  world, — 
Scorn'd  by  the  rich,  the  rich  curs'd  of  the  poor, 
The  widow  being  oppress'd,  the  orphan  wrong'd, 
Tlie  taste  of  liunger,  or  a  tyrant's  reign, 
And  thousand  more  calamities  beside?'" 

Act  v.,  Sc.  2.  "  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  of 
pain." 

We  could  multiply  examples.  But  there  are  differences  between 
the  first  and  second  copies  which  address  themselves  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  understanding,  in  corroboration  of  our  opinion  that 
there  was  a  considerable  interval  between  the  production  of  the 
sketch  and  the  perfect  play. 

We  will  first  take  the  passage  relating  to  the  "  tragedians  of  the 
city,"  placing  the  text  of  the  first  and  second  (juartos  in  apposi- 
tion : — 


Quarto  OF  1603. 

"  Ham.  Players,  what  players  he  they  ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  the  tragedians  of  the  city, 
those  that  you  took  delight  to  see  so  often. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  that  they  travel .'  Do 
they  grow  restie  ? 

Gil.  No,  my  lord,  their  reputation  holds  as 
it  was  wont. 

Ham.  How  then  ? 

Oil.  Yfaith,  my  lord,  novelty  carries  it 
away  ;  for  the  principal  public  audience  that 
came  to  them  are  turned  to  private  plays, 
and  to  the  humour  of  children." 


Quarto  of  1(;04. 

"  Ham.  What  players  are  they  ? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take 
such  delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city 

Hum.  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  their 
resi<l(!nce,  liotli  in  reputation  and  pr^tit,  was 
better  both  ways 

Rms.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation 
tliey  did  when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  are  they  so 
followed  ? 

Rtjs.  No,  indeed  are  they  not." 


We  thus  see  that  in  the  original  play  the  "  tragedians  of  the  city," 
by  which  are  unquestionably  meant  certain  players  of  Shakspere's 
own  day,  were  not  adequately  rewarded,  because  the  public  audi- 
ence "  turned  to  private  plays,  and  to  the  humour  of  children." 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  augmented  play,  published  in  the  following 
year,  they  were  not  so  followed — they  were  inhibited  in  conse- 
quence of  a  late  innovation.  The  words  "  inhibition,"  and  "  inno- 
vation," point  to  some  public  proceeding;  "novelty,"  on  the  other 
hand,  "  private  plays,"  and  "  the  humour  of  children,"  would  seem 
to  have  reference  to  some  popular  caprice.  "  The  humour  of 
children,"  in  the  first  copy,  points  to  a  period  when  plays  were 
acted  by  children ;  when  the  novelty  of  such  performances,  dimi- 
nishing the  attractions  of  the  tragedians  of  the  city,  compelled  them 
to  travel.     The  children  of  Paul's  represented  plays  in  their  singing 
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school  at  a  very  early  period.  Several  of  Lyly's  pieces  were  pre- 
sented by  them  subsequent  to  1584,  according  to  Mr.  Collier  ;  but 
in  1591  we  find  these  performances  suppressed.  In  the  address  of 
the  printer  before  Lyly's  '  Endymion,'  published  in  1591,  the  sup- 
pression is  mentioned  as  a  recent  event: — "  Since  tlie  plays  in 
Paul's  were  dissolved,  there  are  certain  comedies  come  to  my 
hand."  In  1596  the  interdict  was  not  taken  off;  for  Nash,  in  his 
'  Have  with  You  to  Saffron  Waldon,'  printed  in  that  year,  wishes 
to  see  the  "plays  at  Paul's  up  again."  But  in  IGOO  we  find  a 
private  play,  attributed  to  Lyly,  "  acted  by  the  children  of  Powles." 
In  'Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,'  1601,  we  find  tlic  performances 
of  these  children  described,  with  the  observation, — "  The  apes  in 
time  will  do  it  handsomely."  The  audience  is  mentioned  as  a 
"good  gentle  audience."  Our  belief,  founded  upon  this  passage, 
is,  that  the  first  copy  of  1603  refers  to  the  period  before  1591, 
when  "the  humour  of  children"  prevailed;  and  that  the  "innova- 
tion," mentioned  in  the  second  copy,  refers  to  the  removal  of  the 
interdict,  which  removal  occasioned  the  revival  of  plays  at  Paul's, 
about  1600.  In  that  year  came  the  "  inhibition."  On  the  22nd 
of  June,  1600,  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  appeared,  "  for  the 
restraint  of  the  immoderate  use  of  play-houses ;"  and  it  is  here 
prescribed  "  that  there  shall  be  about  the  city  two  houses  and  no 
more  allowed,  to  serve  for  the  use  of  the  common  stage  plays." 
No  restraint  was,  however,  laid  upon  the  children  of  Paul's.  It 
appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  inhibition  and  innovation  are  dis- 
tinctly connected  in  Shakspere's  mind.  The  passage  is  to  us  deci- 
sive, as  fixing  the  date  of  the  augmented  play  about  1600;  as  it  is 
ecjually  clear  to  us  that  the  passage  of  the  first  copy  has  reference 
to  an  earlier  period.  The  text,  as  we  now  have  it, — "  There  is. 
Sir,  an  ayrie  of  children,"  who  "  so  berattle  the  common  stages," 
— belongs  to  a  later  period,  when  the  children  of  Paul's  acted  the 
plays  of  Marston,  Dekker,  and  other  writers  of  repute,  and  the 
Blackfriars'  Theatre  was  in  the  possession  of  a  company  of  boys. 
In  1612,  the  performances  of  children  had  been  made  the  vehicle 
for  scurrility,  and  they  were  again  suppressed.  (See  Mr.  Collier's 
'  Annals  of  the  Stage,'  vol.  i ,  pp.  279,  282;  and  Malone's  '  His- 
torical Account  of  the  English  Stage,'  Boswell's  edition,  pp.  62  and 
4.53.) 

The  speech  from  the  ])lay  that  was  "  never  acted,  or  not  above 
once," — that  "  pleased  not  the  million," — i.s  found,  with  very  .sliglit 
alteration,  in  the  ({uarlo  of  1603;  and  s(»  is  Hamlet's  commendation 
of  it.      \\\>  agree  with   Cob  ridge,  that  "  tiie  fain-y  that  a  burle.sciue 
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was  intended  sinks  below  criticism."  Warburton  expressed  the 
same  opinion,  in  opposition  to  Dryden  and  Pope.  Coleridge  very 
justly  says,  that  the  diction  of  these  lines  was  authorized  by  the 
actual  style  of  the  tragedies  before  Shakspere's  time.  Ritson,  we 
think,  has  hit  the  truth : — "  It  appears  to  me  not  only  that  Shakspere 
had  the  favourable  opinion  of  these  lines  which  he  makes  Hamlet 
express,  but  that  they  were  extracted  from  some  play  which  he,  at 
a  more  early  period,  had  either  produced  or  projected  upon  the 
story  of  '  Dido  and  ^neas.'  The  verses  recited  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  any  coeval  writer :  the  parallel  passage  in  Marlowe  and 
Nash's  '  Dido'  will  not  bear  the  comparison.  Possibly,  indeed,  it 
might  have  been  his  first  attempt,  before  the  divinity  that  lodged 
within  him  had  instructed  him  to  despise  the  tumid  and  unnatural 
style  so  much  and  so  unjustly  admired  in  his  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries." The  introduction  of  these  lines,  we  think,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  supposition  but  that  they  were 
written  by  Shakspere  himself;  and  he  is  so  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  his  criticism  upon  the  play,  and  his  complaint  of  its  want  of 
success  is  so  apparently  sincere,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  passage  had  reference  to  something  non-existent.  But 
would  Shakspere,  then,  have  produced  such  a  play,  except  in  his 
very  early  career,  before  he  understood  his  own  peculiar  powers  ? 
— and  would  he  have  written  so  sensitively  about  it,  except  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  its 
failure  ?  The  dates  of  the  first  copy  of  '  Hamlet,'  and  of  tlie  play 
which  contained  the  description  of  "  Priam's  slaughter,"  are  cer- 
tainly not  far  removed. 

Lastly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  directions  to  the  players,  espe- 
cially as  given  in  the  first  copy,  point  to  a  state  of  the  stage  anterior 
to  the  period  when  Shakspere  had  himself  reformed  it.  The  men- 
tion of  "Termagant"  and  "Herod"  has  reference  to  tlie  lime 
when  these  characters  ])ossessed  the  stage  in  pageants  and  mysteries. 
Again,  the  re])roof  of  tlie  extemporal  clowns — the  injunction  tliat 
they  should  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them — apj)lied  to 
the  infancy  of  the  stage.  Shakspere  liad  reformed  tl)e  clowns 
before  the  date  usually  assigned  to  '  Hamlet.'  In  a  ])ook,  calkul 
'  Tarleton's  Jeasts,'  published  in  IGll,  we  have  some  si)ec-inions  of 
the  licence  whicli  this  prince  of  clowns  was  wont  to  take.  The 
author,  however,  adds — "  But  would  I  see  our  clowns  in  these  ddi/s 
do  the  like  ?  No,  I  warrant  ye."  In  the  original  coj)y  of  '  Hamlet,' 
the  rei)roof  of  the  clowns  is  more  dlfl'use  than  in  the  augmented 
(;opy  ;  and  the  following  ])a.'5sage  distinctly  shows   one  of  the  evils 
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which  Shakspere  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  he  prohahly  liad 
overcome  hefore  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century : — "  And  then 
you  have  some  again  that  keeps  one  suit  of  jests,  as  a  man  is  known 
by  one  suit  of  apparel;  and  gentlemen  quote  his  jests  down  in  their 
tables  before  they  come  to  the  play,  as  thus :  Cannot  you  stay  till  I 
eat  my  porridge  ?  and,  you  owe  me  a  quarter's  wages ;  and,  my 
coat  wants  a  cullison ;  and,  your  beer  is  sour ;  and,  blabbering 
with  his  Vips,  and  tlms  keeping  in  his  cinkapase  of  jests,  when,  God 
knows,  tlie  warm  clown  cannot  make  a  jest  unless  by  chance,  as 
the  blind  man  catcheth  a  hare  :  Masters,  tell  him  of  it."  The  addi- 
tions to  these  directions  to  the  players,  in  the  augmented  copy,  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  bespeak  a  consciousness  of  the  elevation 
which  the  stage  had  attained  in  its  "high  and  palmy  state,"  a  little 
before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  when  its  purpose,  as  realised  by 
Shakspere  and  Jonson  especially,  was  "  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature  ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure." 


SUPI'OSED  SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 


The  history  of  Hamlet,  or  Hamleth,  is  found  in  the  Danish  his- 
torian, Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  died  about  1204.  The  works  of 
Saxo  Grammaticus  are  in  Latin,  and  in  Shakspere's  time  had  not 
been  translated  into  any  modern  language.  It  was  inferred,  there- 
fore, by  Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Whalley  that  Shakspere  must  have  read 
the  original.  The  story,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  Belleforest's 
collection  of  novels,  begun  in  1564;  and  an  English  translation  of 
this  particular  story  was  published  as  a  (juarto  tract,  entitled  '  The 
Hystorie  of  Hamblet,  Prince  of  Denmarke.'  Capell,  in  his  '  School 
of  Shakspere,'  has  given  some  extracts  from  an  edition  of  this  very 
rare  book,  dated  1608;  but  he  conjectures  that  it  first  appeared 
about  1.570.  He  has  also  printed  the  heads  of  chapters  !is  they  are 
given  in  this  '  History.'  Mr.  Collier  has  since  reprinted  this  tract 
from  the  only  copy  known,  which  is  preserved  amongst  Capell's 
collection  at  Cambridge.  Horvendile,  in  the  novel,  i.s  the  name  of 
Hamlet's  father,  Fengon  that  of  his  uncle,  and  Geruth  that  of  iiis 
mother.  Fengon  traitorously  slays  Horvendile,  and  marries  his 
brother's  wife.  In  the  second  chapter  we  are  informed,  "  how 
Hamlet  counterfeited  the  madman,  to  esca|)e  the  tyranny  of  his 
uncle,  and  liow  he  was  tempted  by  a  woman  (through  his  uncle's 
l)rocurement),  who  thereby  thought  to  undernunc  the  I'rint-e,  and 
l)y  that   niciui.',    in    fnid   out   wht-tlicr    In-    eoiiiitcrffili'il    iiiadnt'.'?.^   i»c 
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not."  In  the  third  chapter  we  learn  "how  Fengon,  uncle  to  Hamlet, 
a  second  time  to  entrap  him  in  his  politic  madness,  caused  one  of 
his  counsellors  to  be  secretly  hidden  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  be- 
hind the  arras,  to  hear  what  speeches  past  between  Hamlet  and  the 
Queen  ;  and  how  Hamlet  killed  him,  and  escaped  that  danger,  and 
what  followed."  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  action  that  Shakspere's 
use  of  this  book  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Capell  says, — "  Amidst 
this  resemblance  of  persons  and  circumstances,  it  is  rather  strange 
that  none  of  the  relater's  expressions  have  got  into  the  play  :  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  found,  except  the  following,  in  Chap- 
ter III.,  where  Hamlet  kills  the  counsellor  (who  is  described  as  of 
a  greater  reach  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  Poet's  Polonius)  behind 
the  arras :  here,  beating  the  hangings,  and  perceiving  something  to 
stir  under  them,  he  is  made  to  cry  out — '  a  rat,  a  rat,'  and  presently 
drawing  his  sword  thrust  it  into  the  hangings,  which  done,  pulled 
the  counsellor  (half  dead)  out  by  the  heels,  made  an  end  of  killing 
him."  In  the  fourth  chapter  Hamlet  is  sent  to  England  by  Fengon, 
"with  secret  letters  to  have  him  put  to  death;"  and  while  his  com- 
panions slept,  Hamlet  counterfeits  the  letters  "  willing  the  King  of 
England  to  put  the  two  messengers  to  death."  Here  ends  the  re- 
semblance between  the  history  and  the  play.  The  Hamlet  of  the 
history  returns  to  Denmark,  slays  his  uncle,  burns  his  palace, 
makes  an  oration  to  the  Danes,  and  is  elected  king.  His  subse- 
quent adventures  are  rather  extravagant.  He  goes  back  to  England, 
kills  the  king  of  that  country,  returns  to  Denmark  with  two  Eng- 
lish wives,  and,  finally,  falls  himself  through  the  treachery  of  one 
of  these  ladies. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  point  out  how  little  tliese  rude  mate- 
rials have  assisted  Shakspere  in  the  composition  of  the  great  tragedy 
of  '  Hamlet.'  He  found,  in  the  records  of  a  barbarous  period,  a 
tale  of  adultery,  and  murder,  and  revenge.  Here,  too,  was  a  rude 
indication  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  But  what  he  has  given  us 
is  so  essentially  a  creation  from  first  to  last,  that  it  would  be  only 
tedious  to  point  out  the  lesser  resemblances  between  the  dnuua  and 
the  history.  That  Shakspere  adopted  the  period  of  the  action  as 
related  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tlie  follow- 
ing passage  is  decisive: — 

"  And,  Kiighuid,  if  my  love  thou  liohi'st  at  aught. 

(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense  ; 

•Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 

.\fter  tlie  Dunisii  sword,  and  thy  tree  awe 

I'.iys  homage  to  iis)  ihoii  mayst  not  cohllv  set 

Our  sovereign  jirocew.  ' 
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We  have  here  a  distinct  iiulication  i)f  the  period  before  the  Nonuaii 
Conquest,  when  England  was  either  under  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
Nortlimen,  as  in  the  time  of  CaTiute,  or  paid  tribute  to  the  Danish 
power. 

SCENl-X 

The  local  illustrations  which  we  have  given  of  this  play  are  from 
original  sketches  made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Sargent.  Those  of  buildings 
have,  of  course,  no  association  with  the  period  of  the  action.  But 
they  possess  an  interest;  being  in  some  degree  connected  with  tlie 
supposed  scenes  of  Hamlet's  history,  and  with  the  popular  traditions 
which  have  most  likely  sprung  from  the  European  reputation  of 
Shakspere's  '  Hamlet.'  For  example,  we  have  this  passage  in 
Coxe's  '  Travels :' — "  Adjoining  to  a  royal  palace,  which  stands 
about  half  a  mile  from  Kronliorg,  is  a  garden  which  curiosity  led 
us  to  visit;  it  is  called  Hamlet's  Garden,  and  is  said,  by  tradition, 
to  be  the  very  spot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  was  perpetrated." 
The  vignette  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  Act  shows  a  sequestered  part  of 
this  garden,  which  is  called  "  Hamlet's  Grave."  Mr.  Inglis,  in  an 
agreeable  volume  published  in  '  Constable's  Miscellany,'  describes 
his  anxiety  to  see  this  garden,  upon  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at 
Elsinore.  "  The  centinel,"  he  says,  "  to  whom  I  addressed  myself, 
laid  aside  his  musket,  and  himself  conducted  me  to  the  enclosure." 
The  Castle  of  Kronborg,  or  Kronenburgb,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elsinore,  is  a  fortification  which  is  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  Shakspere's  '  Hamlet.'  Mr.  Inglis  learnt  that  very  few 
travellers  visited  Elsinore ;  but  that  "  occasionally  passengers  in 
English  vessels  which  happened  to  be  lying-to,  and  sometimes  also 
passengers  in  French  vessels,  landed  at  the  castle,  owing  to  its  con- 
nexion with  Hamlet  and  Shakspere."  A  Danish  translation  of 
'  Hamlet,'  he  learnt,  was  often  acted  at  Elsinore.  We  presenl, 
therefore,  to  our  readers  what  the  few  passengers  who  visit  Elsi- 
nore land  to  see,  walking  up  to  the  castle,  as  Mr.  Inglis  did,  think 
ing  all  the  way  "  of  Hamlet  and  0])]ielia,  and  tlie  murdered  King.  " 
The  engraving  at  the  head  of  Act  I.  is  a  view  of  tlie  platform  at 
the  Castle  of  Kronborg. 

COSTUMK. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  and  with  sufficient  reason,  by  Mr.  St  rut  t 
and  other  writers  on  the  su])ject  of  costume,  that  the  dnss  of  tin- 
Danes  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  ditrcred  little,  if 
anything,  in   shape   from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;   and   altliou^li. 
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from  several  scattered  passages  in  the  works  of  the  Welsli  bards 
and  in  the  old  Danish  ballads,  we  gather  that  black  was  a  favourite 
colour,  we  are  expressly  told  by  Arnold  of  Lubeck,  that  at  the 
time  lie  wrote  (circa  1127)  they  had  become  "wearers  of  scarlet, 
purple,  and  fme  linen;"  and  by  Wallingford,  who  died  in  1214, 
that  "  the  Danes  were  effeminately  gay  in  their  dress,  combed  their 
hair  once  a-day,  bathed  once  a-week,  and  often  changed  their 
attire."  Of  their  pride  in  their  hmg  hair,  and  of  the  care  they 
took  of  it,  several  anecdotes  have  been  preserved.  Harold  Har- 
fagre,  i.  e.  Fairlocks,  derived  his  name  from  the  beauty  of  his 
long-flowing  ringlets,  which  are  said  to  have  hung  down  to  his 
girdle,  and  to  have  been  like  silken  or  golden  threads :  and  these 
precious  curls  he  made  a  vow  to  his  mistress  to  neglect  till  he  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Norway  for  her  love.*  A  young  Dani.-h 
warrior,  going  to  be  beheaded,  begged  of  an  executioner  that  his 
hair  might  not  be  touched  by  a  slave,  or  stained  with  his  blood. t 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of '  Beowulf,'  we  find — 

"  Tlie  long-haired  one,  illustrious  in  battle. 
The  bright  lord  of  the  Danes  :'" 

and  the  '  Knyghtlinga  Saga '  describes  Canute's  hair  as  profuse. 

In  a  MS.  register  of  Hide  Abbey,  written  in  the  time  of  Canute, 
that  monarch  is  represented  in  a  tunic  and  mantle,  the  latter  fastened 
with  cords  or  ribands,  and  tassels.  He  wears  shoes,  and  stockings 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  with  embroidered  tops,  or  it  may  be 
chausses  or  pantaloons,  with  an  embroidered  band  beneath  the 
knee;  for  the  drawing  being  uncoloured  leaves  the  matter  in 
doubt.  When  Canute's  body  was  examined  at  Winchester  in  176(), 
it  was  adorned  with  several  gold  and  silver  bands,  and  a  wreath  or 
circlet  was  round  the  head.  A  jewelled  ring  was  upon  one  finger, 
and  in  one  of  his  hands  a  silver  penny.  J  Bracelets  of  nui-ssive  gold 
were  worn  by  all  persons  of  rank,  and  their  most  sacred  oath  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  was  by  their  "holy  bracelet;"  a 
sacred  ornament  of  this  kind  being  kept  on  the  altars  of  their  gods, 
or  worn  round  the  arm  of  the  priest.  Scarlet  was  the  colour  ori- 
ginally worn  by  the  kings,  queens,  and  princes  of  Denmark.  In 
the  ballad  of  '  Cliilde  Axelvold '  we  find  that  as  soon  as  the  young 
man  discovered  himself  to  be  of  royal  race,  he  "put  on  the  scarlet 
red ;"  and  in  the  ballad  of  '  Hero  Hogen  and  the  Queen  of  Dan- 
marck,'  the  queen  is  said  to  have  rode  first  "  in  red  scarlet,"  the 
word   red    being  used  in   both    these  instances   to  distinguish    the 

*  Torfa-us,  Hist.  Nor.  f  JoinswiiikiiijjM  .Saga  in  Barthulinus. 

I    Archa^ologia,  vol.  iii. 
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peculiar  sort  of  scarlets,  as  in  those  times  scarlet,  like  purple,  was 
used  to  express  any  gradation  of  colour  formed  by  red  and  blue, 
from  indigo  to  crimson.  It  thus  happens,  curiously  enough,  that 
the  objections  of  the  Queen  and  Claudius  to  the  appearance  of 
Hamlet  in  black,  are  authorized,  not  only  by  the  well-known 
custom  of  the  early  Danes,  never  to  mourn  for  their  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives  or  friends,  but  also  by  the  fact,  that,  although 
black  was  at  least  their  favourite,*  if  not,  indeed,  their  national 
colour,  Hamlet,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  should  have  been  attired 
in  the  royal  scarlet.  Of  the  armour  of  the  Danes  at  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century  we  have  several  verbal  descriptions.  By  the 
laws  of  Gula,  said  to  have  been  established  by  Hacon  the  Good, 
who  died  in  963,  it  is  ordered  that  every  possessor  of  six  marks 
should  furnish  himself  with  a  red  shield  of  two  boards  in  thickness, 
a  spear,  an  axe,  or  a  sword.  He  who  was  worth  twelve  mark.s,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  was  ordered  to  procure  a  steel  cap ;  whilst 
he  who  had  eighteen  marks  wiis  obliged  to  have  also  a  coat  of  mail, 

*  Black  bordered  witli  red  is  to  this  day  common  umoiif^it  llie  nurlliern  jKi.isiiiitry. 
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or  a  tunic  of  quilted  linen  or  doth,  and  all  usual  niililary  weapons, 
amongst  which  the  bipennis,  or  double-bladed  axe,  was  the  most 
national.  Uhe  Danish  helmet,  like  the  Saxon,  had  the  nasal,  which 
in  Scandinavia  is  called  nef-biorg  (nose-guard),  and  to  which  the 
collar  of  the  mail-hood,  which  covered  the  chin,  was  frequently 
hooked  up,  so  as  to  leave  little  of  the  face  unguarded  except  the 
eyes. 


[Th(>  I'lalf'orm  «t  lUsiuorc] 


ACT    1. 

SCENE   I.— Elsinore.     A  Platform  he/ore  the  Ca.stlv. 

VKKtiCi^co  on  his  po.'it.      Enter  to  him  Brknardo. 

Ber.  Who  's  tlicrc  ? 

Fran.   Nay,  answer  mc  :*  stand,  and  unfold  yoursclC. 

Ber.   Long  live  the  king  ! 

Fran.  Bernardo? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  u})on  your  hour. 

Ber.  'Tis  now  struck  twelve  ;  g(;t  tlu'e  to  bed,  Kranoi>;co. 

"   Aimwer //n".      1.  x\\v  seiitiiii'l,  challenge  ynu.      lifiiiiinlo  llicii  j^lvcs  tin- aiiswi-i 
to  the  (.-halh-iiKe,  or  watch-wonl — "  I^oii^  live  the  kiiij^;!'" 
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Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks  :  'tis  bitter  cold. 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirrinir. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals*  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think  I  hear  them. — Stand  !  ^  who 's  there  ? 

Hor.   Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night.  •= 

Mar.  O,  farewell,  honest  soldier  : 

Who  hath  reliev'd  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  {Exit  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla  !  Bernardo ! 

Ber.  Say. 

Whatj  is  Horatio  there? 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio ;  welcome,  good  Marcellus. 

Mar.  ^  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to-night  .'' 

Ber.   I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  says,  'tis  but  our  fantasy ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us  : 

"  Rivals — partners,  companions.  Shakspere  uses  rivnlity  in  the  sense  of  pa rtiicr- 
«/ijp,  in  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra:'  "  Casar  having  made  use  of  him  in  the  wars 
'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivaliti/ — would  not  let  him  partake  in  the 
glory  of  the  action."  Tlje  derivation  of  rival  takes  us  into  an  early  state  of  society. 
The  rivalis  was  a  common  occupier  of  a  river — rivus  ;  and  this  sort  of  occni)afion 
l)eing  a  fruitful  source  of  strife,  the  partners  became  contenders.  Hence  the  more 
commonly  received  meaning  of  rival. 

»>  In  the  quarto  of  1601  («),  Stand,  ho! 

*=  This  form  of  expression  is  an  abbreviation  of  "  may  God  give  you  good  night ;"' 
and  our  "good  night'"  is  an  abbreviation  abbreviated.  The  Frcncli  idi(im  has 
gone  through  the  same  process.  In  IS Avare  of  Moliere,  it  is  said  of  Harpagon, 
'^  donner  est  un  mot  pour  qui  il  a  tant  d'aversioii,  qu'il  ne  dit  jamais,  ^e  vous 
(tonne,  mai8,ye  vous prt'le  le  honjoiirS'     (Acte  II.,  Scene  5.) 

**  This  line  is  ordinarily  given  to  Horatio,  as  in  the  (piarto  (B).  In  the  folio, 
and  the  first  quarto  of  1603  (^7),  it  belongs  to  Marcellus. 
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Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  alonjj 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,*  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tush !  tush  !  't  will  not  appear. 

Bcr.  Sit  down  awhile  ; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  cars. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story, 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hor.  Well,  sit  we  down. 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.   Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  same  star,  that 's  westward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar.   Peace,  break  thee  ofFj  look,  where  it  comes  again  ! 

Enter  Ghost. 

Bcr.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio.'' 

B<  r.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  Most  like : — it  harrows'^  mc  with  fear,  and  wonder. 

Ber.   It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Question''  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

■  Confirm  wliat  we  have  seeu. 

''  Exorcisms  were  usually  performed  in  I-atiii — tlie  language  of  the  cliiu-cli- 
service. 

'■ //arroM't,  in  the  folio.  In  (\iiBiio  {A),  horrors  ;  i\\  (B),  horrowt.  Mr.  Caldecott 
states  tliat  tlie  word  liarrow  is  here  used  in  the  metaphorical  sense  which  it  takes 
from  the  o])eratioiu  of  the  harrow,  in  tearing  asunder  clods  of  earth.  On  the  other 
hiuid  some  etymologists  assert  that  to  harrow  and  to  hurry  (to  vex,  to  disturh)  are 
the  8.anie,  and  that  tlie  implement  of  hushandry  derived  its  name  from  the  veili. 
Mr.  Caldecott  has  a  curious  note  on  the  hurou — the  cry  for  helj) — of  the  Normans, 
with  which  harrow  and  hurry  seem  to  have  some  connexion.  (See  his  '  SiHicimen 
of  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare,"  IH.'j'i.) 

''   In  quarto  ( li),  tpeak  to ;    Quftlwii,  in  the  folio,  luid  (juiuto  ( -Y). 
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Ber.  Sec!  it  stalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay ;  speak  :  speak  I  charge  thee,  speak. 

[E.ri/  Ghost. 

Mar.  'T  is  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber.   How  now,  Horatio?  you  tremble,  and  look  pale  : 
Is  not  this  something  inore  than  fantasy? 
What  think  you  on  't? 

Hor.   Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  kiug  f 

Hor.   As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combatcfl  ; 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  **  on  the  ice. 
'T  is  strange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just ''  at  tliis  dead  hour. 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.   In  what  particidar  thought  to  work,  I  know  not ; 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion. 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Alar.   Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  rae,  he  that  knows, 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  : 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  : 
What  might  be  toward  ^  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  dav  ; 
Who  is  't  that  can  inform  jne  ? 

■  Polacks — Pole.s.  In  the  old  copies  the  word  is  spell  l'olla.r,  .iccordiiiL,'  \no- 
hably  with  the  jironunciation.  Steevens  reads  Pulack.  "jw  it  is  not  likely  ihat 
provocation  was  given  by  more  than  one." 

*"  y?/*/,  in  the  folio;  in  quarto  (/^), /«»»/).  Malone  proj)erIy  observes,  that  ''In 
the  folio  we  sometimes  find  a  familiar  word  substitnted  for  one  mon-  anricnl."  In 
this  play,  however,  the  more  ancient  word  occurs — "  so  _/««//)  upon  this  biooily 
question.""     (Act  V.  Scene  2.) 

•■  What  might  be  i«  ;;/Y/>«/Yi/»o«.  To-weard,  tn-u</i)il,  is  tiie  .Ahfrlo-Saxon  parti- 
ciple, equivalent  to  rnniintj,  nlxitif  In  rnme. 
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Hor.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king, 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  estcem'd  him) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seal'd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law,  and  heraldry,' 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands. 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  on,  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king  ;  which  had  return'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  cov'nant '' 
And  carriage  of  the  article  dcsign'd, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimproved  "■  mettle  hot  and  full. 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutcs, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprize 
That  hath  a  stomach  in  't :  which  is  no  other 
(And  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state,) 
But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand. 
And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost  :   And  this,  I  take  it. 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations; 
The  source  of  this  our  watch;  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  **  in  tlie  land. 

•  Tlie  goletnn  agreement  for  this  trial  at  arms  was  recognised  by  (lie  coiirls  of 
law  ami  of  chivalry.  Tliey  were  distinct  ratifications;  and  therefore  ''law  an4l 
heraldry"  does  not  mean  "  the  herald  law,"  as  Uj.ton  says. 

''   Cov'niiiil,  in  the  folio;  in  quarto  {li),  vo-mart, 

'  Unimproved,  in  folio;  in  quarto  (y/),  iniipfirovtd.  Johnson  says, "  uninijiroved 
mettle*'  is  "  full  of  spirit,  not  regulated  or  guided  by  knowledge  and  exj)crience." 
(iiftbrd  afHrms  that  the  word  '"unimproved,"  here  means  "just  the  contrary." 
Improve  was  originally  used  for  reprove. 

''  /iomtir/e.  The  stowing  of  a  ship  is  the  roomiufe  ;  the  stower  is  the  romnijrr. 
Tluid,  the  hnrrird  search  attending  lading  and  unlading  gave  us  rummive.  or 
iimiuge,  in  the  sense  of  tumbling  orer  anil  tossing  about  things  in  confusion. 
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[^Ber.  I  think  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  :  so  like  the  kin^ 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hor.  A  moth  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets  :  ^ 
As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star/ 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events. 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 

"  The  eighteen  lines  in  brackets  are  found  in  quarto  (B),  but  are  omitted  in  the 
folio.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspere  suppressed  this  magnificent  descripl  ion  of  the 
omens  vviiich  preceded  the  fall  of  "  the  mightiest  Julius,'  after  he  hail  written 
'Julius  Caesar.'  lu  that  noble  play  we  have  a  description  greatly  resembling  this, 
especially  in  the  lines  which  we  print  in  italics  : — 

"There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets  ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead  : 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol  : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air; 
Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  tiid  groan  ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets.  " 
*>  The  commentators  assume  that  a  line  is  here  omitted.      Rcwc  alters  tiio  con- 
struction of  tiie  next  two  lines,  and  reads, — 

"  Stars  shone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  blood /<■//, 
Dis;isters  leil'd  the  sun." 
Malone,  instead  of  ''As  stars"  would  read  astres.  This  a]);ears  to  get  rid  of  liie 
difKculty,  for  we  then  have  the  recital  of  other  prodigies,  in  coiniexion  with  the 
api)earance  of  ''the  sheeted  dead."  Steeveiis,  however,  says  that  tliere  is  no 
authority  for  tiie  use  of  the  word  astre.  Hut  astral  was  not  iincoininoii ;  and 
asterisk  was  used  for  a  little  star,  and  asterism  for  a  constelhition.  VVe  leave  the 
passage  as  we  find  it  in  tlie  (juarto. 

'  The  tnoist  star  is  the  moon.     So,  in  '  The  Winter's  Tale  :' — 
'■  Nine  changes  (il'tlie  watery  star  iiavc  been 
The  shej)herd's  note." 
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And  prologue  to  the  omen'  coming  on. 

Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 

Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — ] 

Re-enter  Ghost. 
But,  soft ;  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 
I  '11  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illusion  ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me  : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  mc. 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which,  liappily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cock  crows. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak. — ^Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partizan? 

Hot.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'T  is  here  ! 

Hor.  'T  is  here  ! 

Mar.  'T is  gone!  [Exit  Ghost. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.   It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  tliat  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn,'' 

"   Chnen   is  here  put   for  "  jxjrfeutous  event."'     The  word  is  used  in  tlie  setise  of 
/tite  by  Heywood  : 

"  Merlin,  well  vers'd  in  many  a  hichlen  s]h'11, 
His  country's  vi/ien  did  long  since  (oreteli." 
Upton  points  out  that  Shakspere  uses  "  omen  ''  here  in  the  very  *ame   manner  as 
Virgil  (lo«'g,  A'.it.  i.  IMl). 

"   .lA>r«,  in  (juarlo  r/yj  ;    in   folio,   (//(//.      The   le.uiing   of   llie   (piarto   avoids   the 
re|ietition  of  iltii/  in  liie  nexl  line  hut  one. 
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Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  ;  and,  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :^  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawninir  sin<]jeth  all  nisjlit  lono- : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  •'  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,^  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill : « 
Break  Ave  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him  : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let 's  do  't,  I  pray  :  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently.  [Exeiail. 

SCENE  II. —  The  same.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius,  Laertes, 
VoLTiMAND,  Cornelius,  and  Lords  Attendant. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  deatli 
I'he  memory  be  green  ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe  ; 
Yet  so  far  hatli  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  witli  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him, 

■*    Can  v<alk.  in  t'olio.      In  (ju.iilo  {H),  '' d'lif  stir." 
^    'I'fikes—nv'v/x'S  witli  (lis<'a.se.      As  in  •  Tlic  Morry  Wives  of  Wimlsur 
'■  Anil  tluTc  tio  liliwi.s  flic  tit'c,  iind  Iti/iea  llie  cattle." 
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Together  with  remembrance  of"  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  we,  as  't  were,  with  a  defeated  joy, 
With  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye; 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage 
In  equal  scale,  weighing  delight  and  dole. 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  afiair  along  : — For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth  ; 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  deatli. 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Collea^ued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  fall'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bonds  of  law, 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  liim. 
Now  for  ourselfj  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is:  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose,  to  suppress 
His  further  gait*  herein  ;  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject :  **  and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearing  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway  ; 
Giv;  ng  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow."* 
Farewell;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor.,  Vol.   In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show  our  duty. 

Kiny.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  r/»f/ Coknklu's. 

"    (i<iit — proi^rt'ss,  the  act  ot  %()U\\^.    Thus,  in  '  .\  Mi(l-.iiiiiiiu'r  Ni({lit'»  Dream,' — 

"  Every  fiiiry  lake  liis //(///." 
•*  Out  of /tin  tiihj  'd — out  (if  those  giil)j("ct  to  him. 
Vol..  VIII.  IJ 
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And  now,  Laertes,  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 

You  told  us  of  some  suit  ?  What  is 't,  Laertes  ? 

You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 

And  lose  your  voice  :  What  wouldst  thou  beg,  Laertes, 

That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 

What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Dread  my  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation  ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  towards  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave?     What  says  Polo- 
nius  ? 

Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  [wrung*  from  me  my  slow  leave. 
By  laboursome  petition  ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  scal'd  my  hard  consent :] 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine. 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will ! 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  tlian  kind.'^'  [Aside. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun.*^ 

"  The  passage  in  l)rackets  is  found  in  quarto  (/?),  but  not  in  the  folio. 

•>  Calilecott  interprets  this  passage  tlius : — "  More  tlian  a  common  relation ; 
having  a  confessedly  accumulated  title  of  relationship,  you  liave  less  than  benevo- 
ent,  or  less  than  even  natural  feeling."  But  siuely  Hamlet  ajjplies  tliese  words  to 
himself.  The  king  h;is  called  him,  "  my  cousin  Hamlet.''  He  says,  in  a  sui)])ressed 
tone,  "  A  little  more  than  kin  '' — a  little  more  than  cousin.  Tlie  king  adds,  "  and 
my  son."  Hamlet  says,  "  less  than  kind;"' — lam  little  of  the  same  ««/«;-e  with 
you.  Kind  is  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  nature  by  Hen  Jonson  and  other 
contemporaries  of  Shakspere. 

•=  Farmer  thinks  that  a  quibble  was  intended  between  sun  and  snti.  .Surely  not. 
Hamlet  says  he  is  too  much  in  the  siui  for  clouds  to  hang  over  him  ;  and  his  mean- 
ing is  at  once  exj)lained  l)y  an  old  proverb.  In  Grindal's  '  Profitable  Discourse,' 
155.'),  we  find  tliis  proverb  ;  and  the  context  clearly  gives  its  meaning:  "  In  very 
deed  tliey  were  brouglil  from  the  yowl  to  the  IxiJ,  and  from  (Joil  s  bkssin//,  as  the 
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Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nightly  colour  oil. 
And  let  thine  eye  looTcTiIce  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st  't  is  common ;  all  that  lives  must  die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems. 
'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,"  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly  :  These,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.   'T  is   sweet    and   commendable    in   your  nature, 
Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father: 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  ^  sorrow  :  But  to  persever 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient. 
An  understanding  simple  and  unscliool'd : 

proverl)*  is,  into  a  wanne  tontu."     Ilalcigli  lias  the  same  exiiressioii  in  his  '  History 
of  the  World.' 

"  Moods.  So  the  folio  arul  quartos.  The  modern  reading  is  mode.  Motxl  was 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  mode  ;  but  it  is,  ])erha]>8,  liere  meant  to  signify  some- 
tiling  l>eyond  the  mere  manner  of  grief — the  maimer  as  cxliihited  in  tlie  outward 
Mndneii  I'he  form*  are  the  ceremoniaU  of  grief, — tlie  moods  its  prevailing  sullen- 
neu  ; — the  sJww*  (^sJuijieg  in  the  quartos)  its  (its  u{ passion. 

^  Obseqidaus  sorrow — funeral  sorrow, —  from  oisciptus. 
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For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 

As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 

Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 

Take  it  to  heart  ?     Fyc  i  't  is  a  fault  to  heaven, 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  favilt  to  nature. 

To  reason  most  absurd ;  whose  common  theme 

Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 

From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 

"  This  must  be  so."     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailing  woe  ;  and  think  of  us 

As  of  a  father  :  for  let  the  world  take  note, 

You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne. 

And,  with  no  less  nobility  of  love. 

Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son. 

Do  I  impart  towards  you.     For  your  intent 

In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 

It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire  : 

And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 

Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 

Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  't  is  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply  ; 
Be  as  oursclf  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come  ; 
This  crentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Lords,  ^-c,  Polonius,  and 
Laertes. 

Ham.  O,  that  tliis  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  lix'd 
His  canon'  'gainst  self-slaughter  !  O  God  !  O  God  ! 

"   Canon.     In  the  old  editions  this  word  is  spelt  camion  ;  and  thus  the  com- 
mentators think  it  necessary  to  ])rove  that  the  levelling  of  a  piece  of  artillery  is  not 
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How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seems  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

Fye  on 't !  O  fye  !  't  is  an  unwccded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 

Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 

But  two  months  dead  ! — nay,  not  so  much,  not  two  ; 

So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr  :^  so  loving  to  my  mother. 

That  he  might  not  beteem*  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth! 

Must  I  remember?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on:  And  yet,  within  a  month, — 

Let  me  not  think  on  't ; — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  ! — 

A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 

With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears; — why  she,  even  shc^ — 

O  heaven !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,'' 

here  meant.  By  a  curious  analogy,  ordnance  in  the  olil  writers  is  sjielt  ordinance. 
A  canon  and  an  ordinance  have  the  same  sense;  and  yet,  according  to  the  received 
etymologies,  the  words  have  no  common  source.  A  canon  and  a  cannon  are  each, 
it  is  said,  derived  from  canna,  a  cane ; — its  straiglitness  applied  as  a  measure,  rule, 
giving  us  ca«f/«y  its  length  and  hollowness,  cannon.  Ordinance,  oi'  course,  is  de- 
rived from  ordinaire  ;  and  the  first  French  cannoneers  being  named  Gendarmes  del 
Ordonnancet,  the  guns  which  they  used  came,  it  is  afKimed,  to  be  called  ordnance. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  etymologies,  as  applied  to  artillery,  are  some- 
what fanciful.  We  have  canon  direct  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  while  in  that  lan- 
guage a  Crt//<f  is  ftj/w*.  L;)oking  at  the  precision  with  which  "our  greatest  ordi- 
nance"' are  described  by  Hiirrison, — their  various  names,  weight  of  the  shot,  weight 
of  powder  used,  &c.,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  cannon  and  ordinance  denoted 
such  pieces  of  art  illery  as  were  made  according  to  a  strict  technical  rule,  canon,  or 
ordinance.  In  Harrison,  cannon  is  spelt  canon,  showing  the  French  derivation  of 
the  word. 

■  lieteem.  Steevens  brought  back  this  word,  which  had  been  modernised  into 
let  e'en;  the  sentence  was  afterwards  clianged  to  "  that  he  ])ermitted  not."  To 
beleem,  in  this  passage,  means  to  vourhnafc,  to  allow,  to  suffer.  In  Heywood's 
'  Britaine's  Troy,'  1(536,  we  have  these  lines: — 

"  They  call'd  tiiin  (iod  on  earth,  and  much  esteein'd  iiiui ; 
Much  honour  he  receiv'd,  which  they  hetctm'd  him.'" 
''  Ditcourte  of  reaton.     In  Massinger  we  have : — 

"  It  adds  to  my  calamity  tiiat  I  liave 
Discourse  and  reason." 
GiflTord  thinks  that  this  passage  in  Shaks|H're  should  also  be  "discourse  and  reason.'' 
But  a  subsequent  passage  in  this  play  explains  the  plirase,  and  sliows  that    by  dis- 
course is  not  meant  language  : —  "  Sure 
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Would  have  mourn'd  longer, — married  with  mine  uncle. 

My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 

Than  I  to  Hercules :  Within  a  month ; 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flushing  of  her  gall6d  eyes, 

She  married :— -0_jaw)*fe3d£Ked  speed,  to  post 

With-sncK^exterity  to  incestuous  isheetsj 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 

Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  mj  good  friend  ;  I  '11  change  that  name  with 
you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord, — 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you ;  good  even,  sir, — * 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.    I  would  not  have  your  enemy  say  so; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  arc  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  aflair  in  Elsinorc? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  sec  your  lather's  funeral. 

"  Sure  he  that  made  us  willi  siicli  large  discowse, 
Looking  before  and  after." 
The  diicourse  of  reason  is  the  disairsiori  of  reason — tlie  faculty  of  jiiirsiiing  a  (rain 
of  tliouglit,  or  of  jiassing  from  one  thought  to  another; — "  the  disroiiriii/ii/  thought,"' 
as  Sir  John  Davies  exjircssos  if. 

"   Good  even.     This  ha«  been  changed  to  good  morning ;  and  Steeveiis  defends  tlie 
change,  because  Marcellus  has  previously  said  of  Hamlet,— 
"  1  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him.'' 
Tlie  changers  of  the  text  forgot  that  the  salutation  "  good  even"  was  used  imme- 
diately after  noon. 
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Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student ; 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  ray  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,'  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe**  in  heaven 
Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! — 
My  father, — Methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.  O,  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  ! 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attcnt  car ;  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  heaven's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waste  '^  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  exactly,  cap-a-pe, 

"  Thrift,  thrift.  It  was  a  frugal  arrangement, — a  tlirifty  proceeding, — tliere  was 
no  waste — 

"  The  funeral  hak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forlli  the  marriage  tables." 

•"  Dearest  fot.  For  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  apparently  contradictory  senses 
in  which  dear  is  useil  by  Shakspere,  see  Note  to  *  Richard  II.,'  Act  I.,  Scene  3. 
Upon  the  passage  before  us,  Caldecott  remarks,  that  tliroughout  Shaksjx're,  and  all 
the  poets  of  his  day,  and  much  later,  "  we  find  this  epithet  a])plied  to  that  jwrson 
or  thing  wiiich,  for  or  against  us,  excites  tin;  liveliest  interest." 

^  Dead  waite.  This  is  ordinarily  printed  "  dead  waist."  Tiie  quarto  of  1(>03, 
which  was  unknown  to  Stecvens  and  Malonc,  reails  "  dc.id  vast.''  In  '  The 
Temj)€St' we  find  "  tvi«/  o/"niV/A/.'' which  Steevens  explains  thus: — "  Tiie  vast  of 
night,  means  the  night  whicli  is  naturally  empty  and  deserted,  without  action  ;  or, 
when  all  things  lying  in  sleep  and  silence,  makes  the  worlil  ujtpear  one  great  unin- 
liabited  watte.'' 
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Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march. 

Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walk'd. 

By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprized  eyes. 

Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  bestill'd  " 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 

In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 

And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  : 

Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 

Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. 

The  apparition  comes  :  I  knew  your  father  ; 

These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did  : 

But  answer  made  it  none  :  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  ; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.   Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? '' 

■  Bestill'd,  in  the  folio;  the  quartos,  disti/l'd.  To  sti/l,  is  to  fall  in  drops; — 
they  were  dissolved — separated  dro[)  by  droj), 

"  Almost  to  jelly,  with  the  act  of  fear." 

•>  This  passage  is  sometimes  read  and  acted,  as  if  '•  Arm'd,  say  you?"  ajiplicd  to 
the  manner  in  which  Horatio  and  Marcellus  prepared  to  hold  their  watch  ;  and  we 
have  somewhere  seen  a  criticism  which  notes  "  'I  hen  saw  you  not  liis  face?"  as  a 
memorable  example  of  the  force  of  an  abrujit  transition.  "  Arm'd,  say  you  ?" 
without  doubt,  is  asked  with  reference  to  the  Ghost,  wlio  has  Ijeen  described  l)y 
Horatio  as 

"  Arm'd  at  all  poiuts  exactly,  cap-a-pe."  Hanih-t, 
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All.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not  his  face, 

Hor.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up.* 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  angrer. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like,  very  like  :  Stay'd  it  long? 

Hor.  While  one  with  modern  haste  might  tell  a  hundred. 

Mar.,  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grisly  ?  no. 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd. 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance,  't  will  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  you  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  treble'*  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves.     So,  fare  ye  well : 

Hamlet,  with  liie  mind  full  of  this  descrijitioi.,  anticipates  tiie  re-appcarancc  of  the 
figure,  when  he  asks, 

"  Hold  you  the  watch  to-nigiit  ?'' 
and  proceeds  to  those  minute  questions  which  carry  forward  (lie  deep  inipre».si.:ns 
of  trutii  and  reality  with  which  everything  connected  witli  the  sujH'rnalnial  appear- 
ance of  Hamlet's  father  is  invested. 

•  See  Illustrations  to  '  Henry  IV.,"  Part  II.,  Act  IV.,  Scone  1. 

•>    Treble.     So   the  folio;    in  ijuarto  {H),   leiinhle.      H.iinlcl    imposes   a  liireef<.!d 
obligation  of  silence. 
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Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I  '11  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  love,  as  mine  to  you  :  Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play  :  'would  the  night  were  come  ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Polonius'  House. 
Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd  ;  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 
And  convey  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favours. 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  [perfume  and]  suppliance  of  a  minute  ; 
No  more. 

Oph.     No  more  but  so  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more  : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk  ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch  * 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but,  you  must  fear. 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own ; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth  : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  sanctity ''  and  health  of  the  whole  state  ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 

»  Soil,  is  a  spot ;  cautel,  a  crafty  way  to  (locoive  ;  l>esmirch,  to  sully. 
''  Sr.nctiiy.     So  the  folio  ;  the  quartos,  safety. 
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Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 

Whereof  he  is  the  head :  Then  if  he  says,  he  loves  you. 

It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 

As  he  in  his  peculiar  sect  and  force  * 

May  give  his  saying  deed ;  which  is  no  further. 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 

Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 

To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister  ; 

And  keep  within  the  rear  of  your  affection, 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

The  chariest  ^  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 

Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 

The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring,  *-" 

Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  ; 

And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 

Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 

Be  wary  then  :  best  safety  lies  in  fear ; 

Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 
As  watchmen  to  my  heart :   But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.  '^ 

Laer.  O  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long; — But  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

•  Peculiar  »ecl  ami  force.     So  the  folio;  i\n^  (iimxto(li),jxtr/icul<irnct  aiul  pldcr. 
*•  Cfiarient. — Most  ciuitioiis. 

*■  Shaksjwre  liau  the  sainu  beatilifiil  expresiiion  in  '  F^ovc'h  Laliour  's  I^ost  :" — 
"  All  L'livious  «ticapiiig  fitHt. 
That  bites  the  firHt-I>orii  in/atila  of  the  sprirr;.' 
''    fiend. — Coniigel,  dortriiie. 
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Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes  !  aboard,  aboard,  for  sliame ; 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  staid  for :  There,  my  blessing  with  you  ! 

[Laying  his  hand  on  Laertes'  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
See  thou  character.     Qii:e_tliy_th5u^hts^np_lQnguc, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops "  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  gach  new-hatchMjjanfledg'd  comradejj   Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in. 
Bear 't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment.^ 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  of  a  m  nj^  sol  pntarirl  generous^hicf  in  that.^ 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

fThis  above  all, — To  thine  ownsclf  be  true  ,-v 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  !  "^ 

"  Hoops.  Modern  editors  have  unwarrantably  substituted  hooks.  Malone, 
justifying  the  change,  observes,  with  great  solemnity,  "  Aoohs  are  sometimes  made 
of  steel,  but  hoops  never." 

^  So  stands  the  line  in  the  folio,  and  in  the  quartos,  including  that  of  1603. 
"  0/a  "  has  been  rejected  by  all  the  editors,  except  Malone,  who  deems  chief,  rhieje, 
or  cheff,  to  be  a  substantive,  having  a  meaning  derived  from  heraldry.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  go  to  heraldry  for  an  explanation  of  the  word  :  we  have  it  in  compo- 
sition, as  in  mischief,  atid  the  now  obsolete  bonchief.  Chef,  literally  the  head,  here 
signifies  eminence,  superiority.  Those  of  the  l)est  rank  and  station  are  of  a  most 
Bclect  and  generous  sujKjriority  in  the  indication  of  their  dignity  by  their  apparel. 

•^  It  has  been  objected  to  tliese  maxims  of  Polonius,  that  tlieir  good  sense  ill 
accords  with  his  general  character,  his  tediousness,  his  babbling  vanity.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  tlie  quarto  of  1603,  the  "  precepts"  are  printed  with  inverted 
commas,  as  if  they  were  taken  from  some  known  source;  or,  at  any  rate,  as  if 
I'olonina  had  delivered  them  by  an  efVorl  of  memory  alone. 
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Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you  ;  go,  your  servants  tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia  ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'T  is  in  my  memory  lock'd. 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Fare  .veil.  [Exit  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is 't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord  Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought  : 
'T  is  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  :  and  you  yoursel  f 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteous  : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  't  is  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution,)  I  must  tell  you, 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour : 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection  ?  puh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl. 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  Avhat  I  should  think. 

Pol.  Marry,  I  '11  teach  you  :  think  yourself  a  baby ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  his  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  arc  not  sterling.     Tender  yourself  more  dearly  ; 
Or,  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase. 
Roaming'  it  thus,)  you  '11  tender  mc  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love. 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pof.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my  lord. 
With  all  the  vows  of  heaven.'' 

Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I  do  know, 

•  Roaming.     So  the  folio; — tlie   common  reading  is  wronging.     "  Roamintir   it 
thug,'  applies  to  the  various  genseg  in  wliicli  I'oloniiis  has  useil  the  word  "tender." 
''  So  the  line  stands  in  the  folio.     In  quarto  (W;  :  — 

"  With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven." 
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When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 

Gives  *  the  tongue  vows  :  these  blazes,  daughter. 

Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extinct  in  both. 

Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 

You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time,  daughter,'' 

Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence  ; 

Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate. 

Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 

Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young ; 

And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 

Than  may  be  given  you  :  In  few,  Ophelia, 

Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers ; — 

Not  of  the  eye  ^  which  their  investments  show. 

But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 

Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds. 

The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all, — 

I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth. 

Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure. 

As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 

Look  to  't,  I  charge  you  ;  come  your  ways. 

Oj)h.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeuiitl 

SCENE  lY.— The  Platform. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  a?id  Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly.     Is  it  very  cold  ?  '^ 
Hor.   It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

"  Gives,  in  the  folio  ;  quartos,  lemls. 

*■  In  the  quartos,  daughter  is  here  wanting. 

■^  Tlie  eye.  So  tlie  folio  ;  Ihe  quartos,  thai  die.  An  eye  was  used  to  express  a 
slight  tint,  as  in  the  '  Tempest :' — 

"  Ant.  The  groinid  indeed  is  tawny. 
Seb.   With  an  eye  of  green  in  't." 
It  is  here  metaphorically  j)ut  for  character. 

•■  The  quartos  read,  "//  is  very  cold."  In  the  folio  we  have  distinctly,  " /s  it 
very  cold?"  with  a  note  of  interrogation.  Why  should  we  imagine  that  this  is  a 
typograj)hical  error;  that  the  interrogation  was  the  random  ciiange  of  a  printer? 
The  expression  is  a  common  o!ie.  We  feel  cold  or  heat,  and  desire  to  know  if  tiie 
feeling  be  general.  But  might  not  Hamlet  doubt  whether  his  sensation  of  cold  was 
equally  felt  by  Horatio?  Might  he  not  think  the  purj)ose  for  which  he  came  had 
its  own  chill  of  awe  ?     We  leave  tlie  {jassage  as  in  the  folio. 
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Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed?    I  heard  it  not;   then  it  draws  near  the 
season, 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[A  Jloiirish  of  trumpets,  and  ordnance  shot  off,  within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse,' 
Keeps  wassels,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels ; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is  't : 
And  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
[■  This  heavy-headed  revel,  cast  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  arc  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 
By  their  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  that  these  men, 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star. 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,) 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault :  The  dram  of  ill 

"  Tbe  twenty-two  liiiet  iu  brockets  ore  not  in  tlie  folio,  but  arc  found  in  quarto  (/?). 
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Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout. 
To  his  own  scandal.*] 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hoi\  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! — 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  ^  shape. 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  1  '11  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  O,  answer  me. 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements  !  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd. 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !     W  hat  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  comj^letc  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  ? 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 

It  wafts''  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

"  III  the  quarto  (/i),  this  difficult  passage  is  found  tiius  : — 

''  The  dram  of  eaU 
Dotli  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt 
To  his  own  scandal." 
In  another  quarto  we  have,   "'The  dram  of  ease,'"     The  original  text  is  certainly 
corrupt;  and,  amongst  many  conjectural  emendations,  the  lines  as  we  j)rint  them 
seem  to  give  the  clearest  mt^aning.     To  dout  is  to  put  out,  to  extinguish.     Perhaps 
we  might  read,  '■  T!ie  dram  of  hale/' 

^  Questionable.  The  general  interpretation  is,  doubtful.  In  tlie  first  scene  where 
the  Ghost  apjwars,  IVIarcellus  says,  "  Question  it.''  The  questionable  shape  is  a  shape 
capable  of  being  questioned. 

'^  H^a/tt.     Here,  and  in  a  subsequent  line,  u-a/ts  appears  in  the  folio  instead  of 
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Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then  will  I  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  foe ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  ; — 1  '11  follow  it. 

Hor.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff". 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea  ? 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason," 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
[The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. '^J 

Ham.  It  wafts  me  still : — Go  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

Alar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hand. 

Hor.  Be  rul'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. —       [Uhost  beckons. 
Still  am  I  call'd  ;  — unhand  me,  gentlemen ; 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I  '11  make  a  ghost  oihim  that  lets  me:'' — 

wave$  in  the  quarto.     To  wa/t,  is  to  make  a  waving  motion,  to  sign,  to  beckon — as 
well  as  to  impel  over  a  wave.     In  Julius  Caesar,  we  liave : — 
"  Yet  1  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not, 
But  with  an  angry  wafter  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.' 
"  This  is  generally  interpreted,  and  we  think  justly,  "  would  displace  tlie  sove- 
reignty of  your  reason."     King  Charles,   in  the   '  Icon   Hasilikc,"  has  the  precise 
expression,  in  this  sense  :  "  At  once  to  betray  tlie  sovereignty  of  reason  in  my  own 
•oul."      Bui  GilVord,  in  a  Note  on  Ikn  Jonsons  '  New  Inn  '  (vol.  v.  p.  ;i52),  gives 
a  more  prosaic  interpietatioii  to  the  passage : — "  The  critics  liave  stuml)ied  over  a 
difficulty  raised  by  themselves.     Suveretgnty  is  merely  a  title  of  resjiect." 
*•  The  four  lines  in  brackets,  not  in  tlie  folio,  are  found  in  quarto  {li). 
■^   IjeU  me — ol>stn>ct*  me. 
Vol.  VIM.  K 
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I  say,  away  : — Go  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 
Hor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Mar.  Let 's  follow ;  't  is  not  lit  thus  to  obey  him. 
Hor.  Have  after: — To  what  issue  will  this  come? 
Mar    Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 
Hor.  Heaven  Avill  direct  it. 
Mar.  Nay,  let 's  follow  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 

Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak,  I  '11  go  no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold, 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  liarrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood  ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine;' 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

'    Porcupine.     In  all  the  old  copies /xwyxM/in*. 
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To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood  : — List,  Hamlet,'  O  list ! — 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, — 

Ham.  O  heaven ! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murther. 

Ham.  Murther? 

Ghost.  Murther  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatiiral. 

Ham.   Haste  me  to  know  it;  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf,'' 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now  Hamlet,  hear: 
'T  is  given  out,  tliat  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd  :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O  my  prophetic  soul !  mine  uncle  ! 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen : 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-oft'  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven  ; 


•  So  the  folio.     Luf,  list,  O,  li»/,  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  (li). 

'■  Whiter,  in  his  very  curious  '  Ktymologicul  Dictionary,"  s])caking  of  thif  |)as8age, 
in  connexion  with  tiie  theory  of  ease  belonging  to  tlie  idea  of  being  earllieJ — fixed, 
resting — »ayi,  "It  is  curioui  that  ShaksjHJre  uses  ease  as  connected  with  ii  term 
which  most  strongly  expresses  thn  idea  of  being _/?.»■«/  in  a  rerlain  s|K)f,  or  *<irlh." 

K   i 
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So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 

And  prey  on  garbage. 

But  soft !  methinks,  I  scent  the  morning's  air ; 

Brief  let  me  be: — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 

My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon°  in  a  vial. 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment ;   whose  effect 

Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 

That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  ; 

And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  aigre*  droppings  into  milk. 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :  so  did  it  mine  ; 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bak'd''  about. 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 

Of  life,  of  crown,  and  queen,  at  once  despatcli'd  ; 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd  ;^ 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  : 

O,  horrible  !  O,  horrible  !  most  horrible  !'' 

If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 

"  Ziffle.  So  the  folio  ;  the  quartos,  enge/:  The  woid  is  certainly  used  in  a 
technical  sense  in  the  folio.  It  is  spelt  with  a  capital,  Aygre  ;  while  eager  in  flu- 
common  sense  of  sharp,  in  the  passage, 

"  It  is  a  nij)ping  and  an  eager  air," 
has  the  familiar  orthography. 

*"  Bak'd,  in  the  folio;  in  quiu-tos  bark'd. 

"  These  words  describe  the  liist  ollicjs  which  were  j)erformed  to  the  dying. 
To  Aow«e/,  is  to  ''minister  the  communion  to  one  who  lyeth  on  his  doath-bed." 
Disappointed,  \s,  woi  SL\>\)i.)\u\ei\,  not  prepared.  Unanel'd,  is,  without  the  adminis- 
tration of  extreme  unc^tion,  which  was  called  anoiHng. 

<•  This  line,  in  all  the  old  copies,  is  given  to  the  Ghost ;  but  it  was  always  spokeu 
Ijy  Garrick,  in  liis  character  of  Hamlet,  as  belonging  to  the  Prince  according  to 
u/age  tfaditjoji. 
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But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 

Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 

To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once  ! 

The  glow  worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire  : 

Adieu,  adieu,  Hamlet!*  remember  me.  [Exit. 

Hani.  O  all  you  host  of  heaven !    O  earth !    What  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ? — O  fye  ! — Hold,  my  heart ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up ! — Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.     Remember  thee  ? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  yes,  by  heaven. 
O  most  pernicious  woman ! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! 
My  tables,  my  tables, — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  ; 

At  least  I  'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  ;  [Writing. 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word  ; 
It  is,  "  Adieu,  adieu  !  remember  me." 

1  have  sworn 't. 

Hor.  [Witltin.]  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Mar.  [Within.]  Lord  Hamlet, — 

Hor.  [Within.]  Heaven  secure  him  : 

JV/ar.'*  [Within.]  So  be  it: 

Hor.   [Within.]   lUo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.   Hillo,  ho,  lio,  boy !  come,  bird,  come. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marckllus. 
Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord? 

"  So  the  folio.     Tlie  quartos  read  ''  Adiru,  adifu.  adieu." 
•»  III  the  quartos,  this  exchiination  is  given  to  Hamlet. 
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Hor.  What  rews,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ;  you  '11  reveal  it. 

Hot.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How    say    you   then ;    would    heart   of   man    once 
think  it  ? 
But  you  '11  be  secret, — 

Hor.,  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
But  he 's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave, 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  in  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part ; 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you — 
For  every  man  has  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and  for  mine  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  '11  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  hurling*  words,  my  lord. 

Hain.  I  'm  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily  ; 
Yes,  'faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There  's  no  ofi'encc,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  St.  Patrick,  but  there  is,  my  lord. 
And  much  offence  too,  touching  this  vision  here. 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you ; 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster  it  as  you  may.     And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is 't,  my  li)rd  .''     We  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  seen  to-night. 

Hor.,  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear 't. 

Hor.  In  faith, 

My  lord,  not  1. 

"  Hurling,  in  the  folio  ;  in  the  ([iiartos.  whiirlimj. 
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Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  ray  sword. ^ 

Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy!  say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there,  true- 
penny ? 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  et  uhique?  then  we'll  shift  our  ground  : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen. 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole !  can'st  work  i'  the  ground  so 
fast? 
A  worthy  pioneer ! — Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange ! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

But  come ; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy ! 

How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself. 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antic  disposition  on — 

That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall 

With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  thus  head  shake. 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 

As,  "  Well,  we  know  ;" — or,  "  We  could,  an  if  we  would  ;"  — 

Or,  "If  we   list   to   speak;" — or,    "  Tliere   be,   an    if  there 

might ;" — 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  n(Ue 
That  you  know  aught  of  me  :  —Tins  nut  to  do. 
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So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you. 
Swear." 

Ghost.  [Beneath.']  Swear. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit !     So,  gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you  : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint; — O  cursed  spite! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Ecretnu. 

*  We  print  this  passage  as  in  the  folio.     The  ordinary  reading  is  by  no  means  so 
plain : 

"  This  do  you  swear, 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you.' 
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'  Scene  I. — "  The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn,"  &c. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  this  fine  description  is  founded  upon  some 
similar  description  in  the  Latin  language.  The  peculiar  sense  of  the  words  extra- 
vagant, erring,  confine,  points  to  such  a  source.  The  first  hymn  of  Prudentius  has 
some  similarity  ;  but  Douce  has  also  found  in  the  Salisbury  collection  of  Hymns, 
printed  by  Pynson,  a  passage  from  a  hymn  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  in  which  the 
images  may  be  more  distinctly  trace<i : — 

"  I'reco  diei  jam  sonat, 
Noctis  profundoe  pervigil  ; 
Nocturna  lux  viantilms, 
A  nocte  noctem  segregans. 
Hoc  excitatiu  Lucifer, 
Solvit  polum  caligine ; 
Hoc  omnis  errorum  chorus 
Viam  nocendi  deserit. 
Gallo  caneiite  spes  redit,"  &c. 

*  Scene  I. — "  But,  look,  the  morn,"  &c. 

Caldecott,  whose  edition  of  '  Hamlet'  is  greatly  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors, 
sometimes  falls  into  that  fault-finding  tone  by  which  most  Shaksperlan  critics  assert 
their  occasional  superiority  over  their  author  :  "  The  almost  momentary  apjjcarance 
of  the  Ghost,  and  the  short  conversations  preceding  and  subsequent  to  it,  could  not 
have  filled  up  tlie  long  interval  of  a  winter's  niglit  in  Denmark,  from  twelve  till 
morning."  Such  is  Mr.  Caldecott's  objection  to  this  scene.  But  iiow  does  he 
know  that  it  was  a.  winter's  night?  Francesco,  indeed,  says  "'tis  bitter  cold  ;"  but 
even  in  the  nights  of  the  enrly  summer  of  the  north  of  Europe,  during  the  short, 
interval  between  twilight  and  sunrise,  "  the  air  bites  siirewdly."'  That  this  was 
the  season  intended  by  Shakspere  is  indicated  by  Ophelia's  flowers.  Her  pansies, 
her  columbines,  and  her  daisies  belong  not  to  the  winter;  and  her  "coronet  weeds" 
were  the  field-flowers  of  the  latter  spring,  hung  upon  the  willow  in  full  foliage, — 
"  That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  tlie  glassy  stream  " 

*  Scene  II. "  more  than  the  sco/je 

Of  these  dilated  articles  allow." 

This  grammatical  impropriety,  as  we  now  call  it,  was  a  common  licence  of  the 
best  authors  of  Shakspere's  age.  The  use  of  the  plural  verb  with  tlie  nominative 
singular,  a  plural  genitive  intervening,  can  scarcely  Ih'  detected  as  an  error,  even 
by  those  who  consider  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  a  bar- 
barism, and  are  apt  to  call  out  upon  SluiksjM-'re  as  a  monstrous  violator  of  grammar. 
The  truth  is,  that  It  is  only  within  the  last  lialf  century  that  the  coniitruction  ot  our 
language  has  attained  that  uniform  precision  wlilch  is  now  recjuired.  We  find  in 
all  the  old  dramatists  many  such  lines  as  this  in  Marlowe  : — 

"  The  outtide  of  her  garments  mere  of  lawn." 
And  too  many  such  lines  have  In-en  corrected  by  tlie  editors  of  Shaksjiere,  who  have 
thus  obliterated  the  traces  of  our  tongue's  history.     It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  very 
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commentators,  who  were  always  ready  to  fix  the  charge  of  ignorance  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar  upon  Shakspere,  have  admitted  the  following  passage  in  a  note 
to  '  Henry  I^'.,"  Part  II.,  by  that  elegant  modern  scholar  T.  Warton  :  "  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  play  contains  many  salirical  strokes  against  Heywood's  comedy,  the 
force  of  which  are  entirely  lost  to  those  who  have  not  seen  that  comedy.'' 

*  Scene  II. — "  Hyperion  to  a  sati/r." 

Warburton  says,  "  By  the  satyr  is  meant  Pan,  as  by  Hyperion,  Apollo.  Pan  and 
Apollo  were  brothers ;  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  contention  between  those  gods  for 
the  preference  in  music."  Steevens,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  Shakspere 
'•  has  no  allusion  in  the  present  instance,  except  to  the  beauty  of  Apollo,  and  its 
immediate  opposite,  the  deformity  of  a  satyr.''  Farmer  is  careful  to  point  out  the 
error  in  quantity  in  Sliakspere's  Hypeuon;  but  he  candidly  admits  that  Spenser 
has  committid  the  same  error.  Gray,  whose  scholarship  would  have  commanded 
Farmer's  approbation,  if  he  could  not  appreciate  his  poetry,  has  this  line  : — 
"  Hyperion's  march  and  glittering  shafts  of  war." 

The  commentators  have  only  found  one  solitary  instance  of  Hyperion  amongst 
the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  Scene  III. — "  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,"  S,-c. 

This  passage,  descriptive  of  Danish  intemperance,  occurs  without  alteration  in 
the  quarto  of  1603.  In  the  augmented  edition  of  1604,  we  find  added  the  twenty- 
two  lines  beginning — 

"  This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 

Makes  us  traduc"d,  and  tax'd  of  otlier  nations.  " 

The  drunkenness  thus  attributed  to  the  Danes  in  the  original  passage  is  qualified 
in  the  additional  lines.  It  takes  from  "achievements;"  it  is  the  "  one  defect '' — 
"  the  dram  of  ill."  Tliis  circumstance,  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed,  is  to  our 
minds  singularly  indicative  of  Sliakspere's  character.  James  I-  came  to  the  English 
throne  in  1603;  his  queen  was  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  inteni])erance  of  the 
Danish  court  was  well  known  to  all  Europe.  Howell,  who  visited  Denmark  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thus  describes  tiie  "' rouse  "  and  the  "  was- 
sels,"  in  liis  letters: — ''  I  made  a  I^tin  speecli  to  the  king  of  Denmark  "  (Christian 
I\  .,  uncle  of  Anne,  queen  of  James)  "on  the  embassy  of  my  lord  of  Leicester, 
who  attended  him  at  Rheynsburg,  in  Holsteiuland.  The  king  feasted  my  lord 
once,  and  it  lasted  from  eleven  of  the  clock  till  towards  the  evening,  during  wliich 
time  the  king  began  thiriy-livc  healths:  the  first  to  the  emi)er(ir,  the  second  to  his 
nepliew  of  Kngland  ;  and  so  went  over  all  tlie  kings  and  queens  of  Christendom, 
but  he  never  remetnliered  tlie  Prince  Palsgrave's  health,  or  his  niece's,  all  tiie  wliile. 
The  king  was  taken  away  at  last  in  his  rhuir."  This  same  kingly  lover  of  the 
"  heavy-beaded  revel  "  visited  England  .soon  after  James's  accession  to  the  ihrone  ; 
and  tlie  efTects  of  this  visit  upon  the  national  manners  are  thus  descrilied  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  John  Harrington,  1006: — "From  the  day  the  Danish  king  came,  until  this 
hour,  I  have  been  well  nigh  overwhelmed  with  carousal,  and  sjiorts  of  all  kinds. 
.  .  ■  •  I  think  the  Dane  hath  strangely  wrought  on  our  good  English  nobles ; 
for  those  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  litjuur,  now  follow  the  fasliioM,  and 
wallow  in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll 
about  in  intoxication.  I  do  often  say  (but  not  aloud)  that  the  Danes  have  again 
conquered  the  Brifains ;  for  I  see  no  man,  or  woman  either,  that  can  now  com- 
mand  himself  or  herself."     Sir  John  Harrington,  it  seems,  did  not  venture  to  say 
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aloud  what  he  thought  of  these  habiU;  and  fur  the  same  reason  Shakspere's  strong 
description  of  the  custom — 

"  More  lionoui'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  " — 

might  have  given  offence  to  the  court  of  the  new  monarch.  But  he  did  not  sup- 
press the  description.  He  made  it  only  less  severe  by  a  tolerant  exposition  of  the 
mode  in  which  one  ill  quality  destroys  the  lustre  of  many  good  ones.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  additional  passage  was  omitted  in  the  folio  of  1(523,  published  after 
the  death  of  Anne  of  Denmark. 

*  Scene  \'. — '•  IVith  juice  of  nirsed  hebenon."' 

Dr.  Grey  thinks  that  hdtenon  was  a  poetical  modification  of  henbane.  Our  indi- 
genous henbane  (hyoscyanuis  niger)  is  well  known  in  medicine  for  its  soothing  and 
narcotic  properties ;  and  a  large  dose,  no  doubt,  would  be  poisonous.  That  it  was 
considered  as  a  poison  in  Shakspere's  time,  we  have  sufficient  evidence.  In  Dray- 
ton's '  Barons'  Wars,"  we  have — 

"  The  pois'ning  henbane,  and  the  mandrake  dread." 
It  was  a  belief,  also,  even  of  the  medical  professors  of  that  day,  that  poison  might 
be  introduced  info  the  system  by  being  poured  into  the  ear.  Ambrose  Par^,  the 
celebrated  French  surgeon,  was  charged  with  having  administered  poison  in  this 
way  to  Francis  II.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear  that,  by  hebenon,  Sliakspere 
means  henbane.  In  Marlowe's  'Jew  of  Malta'  we  have,  amongst  an  enumeration 
of  noxious  things,  "  the  juice  of  hebon  "  (ebony)  ;  and  much  earlier,  in  Gower's 
'  Confessio  Amantis,'  we  find  tlie  couch  of  the  god  of  sleep  made  if  the  boards 
"  Of  Hebenus,  that  sleepie  tree." 

^  Scene  V. — "  Upon  my  sword." 

Warburton  has  observed  that  here  ''  the  poet  has  preserved  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  religion  to  swear  upon  their  swords ;"  and  for  the 
support  of  his  opinion  he  refers  to  Barfliolinus,  De  Causis  Contempt.  Mort.  apud 
Dan.  Upton  says  that  Jordanes,  in  his  Gothic  History,  meiitions  this  custom  ;  and 
that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  relates  the  same  ceremony  among  the  Huns.  Farmer 
is,  of  course,  indignant  that  Shakspere  should  be  supposed  to  know  anything 
beyond  what  he  found  in  the  common  literature  of  his  day  ;  and  he  cites  the 
following  from  the  play  of  '  Hieronymo  :' — 

"  Swear  on  this  cross  that  what  thou  say'st  is  true — 
Hut  if  I  prove  thee  perjur'd  and  unjust, 
Tliis  very  sword,  whereon  tliou  took'st  thine  oatli. 
Shall  lie  the  worker  of  thy  tragedy  '.  " 

The  commentators  all  follow  Farmer  in  the  explanation,  that  to  swear  by  the  sword, 
was  to  swear  by  the  cross  formed  by  the  hilt  of  the  sword  ;  but  they  suppress  a  line 
which  Upton  had  quoted  from  .Spenser, 

"  And  swearing  faith  to  either  on  his  blade." 
We  have  little  doubt   that  Shakspere  was  aware   of  the  j)eculiar  custom  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  and  did  not  make  Hamlet  propose  the  oatli  merely  as  a  practice  of 
chivalry. 
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ACT    II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Polonius'  House. 

Enter  Polonius  and  Reynaldo. 

Pbl.  Give  liim  his  money,  and  these  notes,  Reynaldo. 

Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said  :  very  well  said.     Look  you,  sir, 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  *  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they  keep, 
What  company,  at  what  expence  ;  and  finding, 
By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 
Take  you,  as  't  were,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him ; 
As  thus, — "  I  know  his  father,  and  his  friends. 
And,  in  part,  him ; " — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  "  And,  in  part,  him ; — but,"  you  may  say,  "  not  well  : 
But,  if 't  be  he  I  mean,  he  's  very  wild ; 
Addicted  so  and  so  ; " — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him  ;   take  heed  of  that  ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  arc  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

l^y-  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quarrelling, 
Drabbing  : — You  may  go  so  far. 

•  In   W'anier'i  '  Albion's  England,'    Danske  is  given   as   tbe  ancient  name  of 
Denmark. 
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Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency  ; 

That 's  not  my  meaning ;  but  breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty : 
The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault. 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord, — 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here 's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son. 
As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you. 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes. 
The  youth  you  breath  of,  guilty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence ; 
"  Good  sir,"  or  so  ;  or,  "  friend,"  or  "  gentleman," — 
According  to  the  phrase  and  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — He  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ? 
I  was  about  to  say  something  : — Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Rfy.  At,  "  closes  in  the  consequence." 
At  "  friend,  or  so,  and  gentleman." 

Pol.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence, — Ay,  marry  ; 
He  closes  with  you  thus : — "  I  know  the  gentleman; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'  other  day, 

Or  then,  or  then  ;  with  sucli,  and  such  j  and,  as  you  say, 
There  was  he  gaming  ;  there  o'crtook  in  his  rouse  : 
There  falling  out  at  tennis ;  or,  perchance, 
I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale 
(Videlicet,  a  brothel,)  or  so  forth." — 
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See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 

With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 

By  indirections  find  directions  out ; 

So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice. 

Shall  you  my  son :   You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  be  wi'  you  ;  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  lord, — 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

Rey.   I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord.          [Exit. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewell! — How  now,  Ophelia?    what's  the  matter? 

Oph.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  affrighted! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  chamber,* 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oj)h.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Ojjh.   He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard  ; 
Then  goes  lie  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus,  o'er  his  brow 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  stay'd  he  so ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  tlirice  his  head  tlius  waving  up  and  down, — 

"   Ch(tiii}>er,\u  M\o;   in  quartos,  ffo*'-/. 
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He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd. 
He  scera'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes  ; 
For  out  o' doors  he  went  without  their  help. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Go  with  me  ;  I  will  go  seek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love  ; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes  *  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Ojjh.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad, 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment, 
[  had  not  quoted  ^  him :  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle. 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee  ;  but,  beshrew  my  jealousy  ! 
It  seems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions. 
As  it  is  common  lor  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  king  : 
This  must  be  known  ;  which,  being  kept  close,  might  move 
More  grief  to  hide  than  hate  to  utter  love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,  Quekn,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstkrn,  and 

Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern  ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you, 
The  need  we  have  to  use  you  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it, 

"    Foredott — destroys — lUKioes. 
'•    Qitotetl — olwerved,  iioteil. 
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Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 

Resembles  that  it  was :  What  it  should  be. 

More  than  his  father  s  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 

So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 

I  cannot  deem  "of:  I  entreat  you  both. 

That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  -svith  him. 

And,  since,  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  humour, t' 

That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 

Some  little  time  :  so  by  your  companies 

To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather. 

So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 

fWhether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus,*=] 

That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  you  ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  We  both  obey  ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  services  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Rosoncrantz,  and  gentle  Guildcnstern. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildcnstern,  and  gentle  Rosencrantz: 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son.     Go,  some  of  you, 
And  bring  the  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

Guil.   Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our  practices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

"  De-m,  ill  folio;  in  quartos,  fi/vrtm. 
''  Humour,  in  folio  ;  in  quarto,  liaviour. 
'    This  line  is  wanting  in  tiie  folio. 
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Queen.  Amen ! 

[ExeU7lt  ROSENCRANTZ,    GuiLDENSTERN, 

and  some  Attendants. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  The  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord. 
Are  joyfully  rcturn'd. 

Kinij.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?     Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  God,  one*  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  I  have  ^  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  I  do  long  to  hear. 

Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  ambassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  "^  to  that  great  feast. 

King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[Exit  POLONIl'S. 

He  tells  me,  my  sweet  queen,  that  he  hath  Ibund 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — Welcome,  good  friends  ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Most  fair  return  of  ji^reetinirs  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies,  which  to  him  appear'd 

"  One.  This  is  the  reading  in  tl)e  folio, — meaning  tliat  Polonius  lioltls  that  liI* 
duty  tu  his  king  is  an  obligation  as  imperative  as  his  duty  to  his  G'od,  to  ulioni 
his  toul  is  subject.     Tlie  quartos  read  : — 

'■  Hotii  to  my  God  and  to  my  gracious  king.'" 

*•  /  have  us'd,  in  (olio  ;  in  (juarto,  iV  hath  use). 

•^  h'ruil.  So  the  quartos — tlie  news  of  Polonius  shall  follow  tlie  message  of  tlie 
uiiihoMadurs,  aa  fruit  nfttr  meat.     The  folio  reads  : — 

'■  My  news  shall  be  the  «ei/'*  to  that  great  feast."' 
Caldecott  interprets  tiiis — my  news  shall  be  tlie  leading  topic.     We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  ;/ru'«  was  repeated,  by  a  typographical  errcjr  not  imcominon. 
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To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack ; 

But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 

It  was  against  your  highness  :  Whereat  griev'd, — 

That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 

Was  falsely  borne  in  hand, — sends  out  arrests 

On  Fortinbras,  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys ; 

Receives  rebuke  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine. 

Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 

To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 

Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy, 

Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee  ; 

And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  soldiers. 

So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 

With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown,  [Gives  a  paper. 

That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 

Through  your  dominions  for  his  cnterprize ; 

On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance, 

As  therein  are  set  dowm. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we  '11  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour  : 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  '11  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home!  [Exevnt  Voltimand  (7W(/ Cornklius. 

Po/.  This  business  is  very  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostidate 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Wliy  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time^ 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourislu^s, 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  son  is  mad  : 
Mad  call  lit:  for,  to  define  true  madness, 
What  is  't,  but  to  be  nothinff  else  but  mad  : 
But  let  tliat  go 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Po/.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true  :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true:  a  foolish  figure  ; 
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But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 

Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains, 

That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  eftect ; 

Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 

For  this  eftect,  defective,  comes  by  cause : 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 

Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine ; 

Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 

Hath  given  me  this  :  Now  gather,  and  surmise. 

— '  To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  beautified  Ophelia.' 

That 's   an  ill  phrase,   a  vile  phrase :    beautified  is    a  vile 
phrase;"  but  you  shall  hear. 

•  These.     In  lier  excellent  white  bosom,  these."  *" 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her? 

Pol.  Good  madam,  stay  awhile ;  I  will  be  faithful. 

'  Doubt  thou,  the  stars  are  fire  ;  [Reads. 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move  : 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 
But  never  doubt,  I  love, 
O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans  : 
but  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  Itesf,  believe  it.     Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 
this  machine  is  to  him.  Hamlet." 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  showed  me  : 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  she 

Receiv'd  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.   I  would  fain  prove  so.     But  what  might  you  think, 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  winjj, 

"  lie'tutificd,  according  to  I'olonius,  is  a  vile  phrase.  It  wa.s  tlie  conmion  ])lirase 
in  dedications  to  ladies  in  Shaksjjere's  time  : — "  To  the  worthily  honoureil  anil 
vertuous  henutified  lady,  tiie  Lady  .Anne  Cilenuiham,'"  Sec,  is  found  in  a  volume  of 
Poems,  by  R.  L.,  15'.tG. 

•>  .See  Illustrations  to  'Two  (lentlemen  of  \'crona.'  Act  III..  Scene  1. — Tlie 
ladies  of  Elizabeth's  day,  and  nnich  later,  wore  a  small  |X)cket  in  the  front  of  their 
stay*. 
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(As  I  pcrcoiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 

Before  ray  daughter  told  me,)  "svhat  might  you. 

Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think. 

If  I  had  play VI  the  desk,  or  table-book; 

Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,*  mute  and  dumb ; 

Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 

What  might  you  tliink  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work. 

And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak ; 

"  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  star  ;  ^ 

This  must  not  be:"  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her. 

That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 

Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 

Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice; 

And  lie,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 

Fell  into  a  sadness  ;  then  into  a  fast ; 

Thence  to  a  watch  ;  thence  into  a  weakness  ; 

Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and,  by  this  declension. 

Into  the  madness  whereon  now  he  raves. 

And  all  we  wail "  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  'tis  this? 

Queen.   It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.   Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (I  'd  fain  know  tliat,) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  "  'Tis  so," 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.    Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise  : 

[Pointing  to  his  head  and  ■■ilionldcr. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Wlierc  trutli  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Witliin  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  wc  try  it  further? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  liours  togctlier, 
Here  in  tlie  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  has,''  indeed. 


•   H'mking,  in  fulio  ;   in  quartos,  working. 

''  Slnr,  ill  I'ulio,  and  in  tlit;  (jiiarU)s  (./)  and  (H).     In  ihe  folio  of  Mui'l,  x/nr  was 
clianj^cd  \a Mjihei-e,  wliicli  is  tlie  modern  reading. 
'    H  ml,  in  folio;   in  ([nartos.  mourn. 
''   //rt.t,  in  folio.     So  lie  h'lf  'lone,  indeed.     The  quarto  reads,  ilws. 
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Pol.  At  such  a  time  I  '11  loose  my  daughter  to  him : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  ; 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state. 
And  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

Queen.   But    look,  where  sadly    the    poor   wretch   comes 
reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away  ; 
1  '11  boord'  him  presently : — O,  give  me  leave. — 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet? 

Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  excellent  well ;  you  're  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be 
one  man  picked  out  of  two''  thousand. 

Pol.  That  's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  ma<xa:ots  in  a  dead  doir,  bcinu^ 
a  good  kissing  carrion,  *^ — Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

■  Boord.  This  is  ordinarily  printed  6onr(/,  but,  is  spelt  fcoorrf  ill  the  folio.  Boord, 
bourd,  or  board,  is  to  accost  ;  it  is  also  to  Jeer.  Giftbrd  says  that  to  board  is  to 
accost  (as  explained  by  Sir  Toby  in  '  Twelfth  Night,'  Act  L,  Scene  3)  ;  to  bourd  is 
to  jest ;  and  to  baud,  to  pou',  or  apjwar  sullen.  These  dislinclions  of  orthography 
are,  however,  very  seldom  preserved.  (See  Note  on  '  Catiline,'  Jonson's  Works, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  221.) 

*>    7wo,  in  folio;  in  quartos, /?/j. 

"^  Tlie  ordinary  rea<liii;j:,  which  was  suggested  by  WarburtiiU,  is,  "  being  a  tj  id, 
kissing  carrion."  The  text,  as  we  give  it,  is  'hat  of  the  quartos  and  the  folios.  We 
fear  that  this  "  noble  emendation,"  as  Johnson  calls  it,  cannot  be  sustained  by  what 
follows.  The  carrion  is  good  at  kissing — ready  to  return  the  kiss  of  the  sun  — 
"  Common  kissing  Titan.''  utid  in  the  ijittorness  of  his  Siitire  Hamlet  associates  tlic 
idea  with  the  daughter  of  Polonius.  Mr.  Winter,  however,  considers  th.it  //w«/,  th.' 
original  reading,  is  correct  ;  but  tiiat  the  poet  uses  the  wonl  as  a  sidistanlive — 
the  (iooi)  principle  in  the  fecundity  of  the  earfii.  In  that  case  we  siiouhl  reuil, 
"  being  a  giKxi,  kissing  carrion."  (See  '  Specimens  of  a  C'omniciitaiy  on  Sh.ikc- 
H|)eare,"  p.  l.>7.) 
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Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun  :  conception  is  a  bless- 
ing ;  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive, — friend,  look 
to't. 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that  ?  [Aside.^^  Still  harping  on  my 
daughter: — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first;  he  said  I  was  a 
fishmonger :  He  is  far  gone,  far  gone :  and  truly  in  my 
youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  ;  very  near  this. 
I  '11  speak  to  him  again. — ^What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words  ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  .'' 

Ham.   Between  who? 

Pol.   I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham,.  Slanders,  sir  :  for  the  satirical  slave  says  here,  that 
old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  their  faces  are  wrinkled  ; 
their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  or  plum-tree  gum  ;  and 
that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  weak 
hams  :  All  of  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  po- 
tently believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set 
down  ;  for  you  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am,  *  if,  like 
a  crab,  you  could  go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method  in  it. 
\_Aside.'\     Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air. — How  pregnant  some- 
times his  replies  are  !  a  happiness  that  often  madness  hits 
on,  which  reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  bo 
delivered  of  I  will  leave  him,  and  suddenly  contrive  the 
means  of  meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter. — My 
honoural)le  lord,  .1  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of 
you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  I'rom  me  anytliing  tluit  I  will 
more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  life,  my  Hie. '' 

Pol.   Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

I  lain.  These  tedious  old  fools! 

»  Thi*  is  ordinarily  priiilcl  '  your.stir,  sir,  shall  1)0  as  olii  as  I  am,"— a  made  up 
rtadiii)^. 

^  So  the  folio.  Tlic  ijuarto  (li)  roads,  ''except  my  life,  except  my  lite,  cxceiit 
mv  life."' 
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Enter  Rosencrantz  atid  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  my  lord  Hamlet;  there  he  is. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  sir!  [To  Polonius. 

[Exit  POLONIU.S. 

Guil.  Mine  honour'd  lord  ! — 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord  ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost  thou,  Guil- 
denstern  ?     Ah,  Rosencrantz  !     Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Gut/.   Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  ovcrhappy  ; 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  .'' 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  lier  waist,  or  in  the  middle  of 
her  favour? 

Giiil.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune  ?  O,  most  true  ;  she 
is  a  strumpet.     What 's  the  ncAvs  ? 

Ros-.  None,  my  lord;  but  that  the  world  's  grown  honest. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near :  But  your  news  is  not 
true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular :  What  have  you, 
my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune,  that  she 
sends  you  to  prison  hither  ? 

Gruil.   Prison,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Denmark  's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one  ;  in  which  there  are  many  confines, 
wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being  one  of  tlic  worst. 

Ros.   We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you:  for  there  is  nothing 
either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so:  to  me  it  is  a 
prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one;  't  is  too 
narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God  !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  and 
count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  ;  were  it  not  that  I  have 
bad  dreams. 

Gail.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition  ;  for  the  very 
substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  uf  a  dream. 
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Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

R'  s.  Truly  ;  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light  a 
quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies  ;  and  our  monarcli.s 
and  outstretch'd  heroes  the  beggars'  shadows  :  Shall  we  to 
the  court?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason. 

Ros.,  Guil.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter:  I  will  not  sort  you  with  the  rest 
of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest  man,  I 
am  most  dreadfully  attended.  But,  in  the  beaten  way  of 
friendship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Rof.  To  visit  you,  my  lord :  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks  ;  but 
I  thank  you  :  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear, 
a  half-penny.  Were  you  not  sent  for?  Is  it  your  own  In- 
clining? Is  it  a  free  visitation?  Come;  deal  justly  with 
me  :  come,  come  ;  nay,  speak. 

Guil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Why  anything.  But  to  the  purpose."*  You  were 
sent  for  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your  looks, 
which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough  to  colour  :  I 
know,  the. good  king  and  queen  have  sent  for  you. 

7?o,y    To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure  you, 
by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy  of  our 
youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by 
what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal, 
be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or 
no  ? 

Ro<f.  What  say  you  ?  [To  Guildknstkun. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you.;  [j-h-idc] — if  you 
love  me,  hold  not  oif. 

Gitil.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why;  so  shall  my  anticipation  pre- 
vent your  discovery  of  your  secrecy  to  the  king  and  queen. 
Moult  no   feather.''      I  liave  of  late,  (but,  wh(>refore,  I  know 

"  So  till!  fiilio.  This  passiigo  is  usuiilly  jirinted  from  (jnaito  ( li),  ''  iinytliim^' — 
hut  to  flif  pnrposf."' 

*•  So  the  folio.  Tlip  quarto  (li)  reads,  ^' and  your  secrecy  to  (licking  and  (jiktii 
ni"ult  no  ffatlicr."' 
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not,)  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises  : 
and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  stcril  promontory ; 
this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, — this  brave 
o'erhanging* — this  majcstical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire, 
why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pes- 
tilent congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a 
man  !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculty !  in 
form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable !  in  action, 
how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  the 
beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to 
me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  man  delights  not  mo, 
no,  nor  woman  neither;  thougli,  by  your  smiling,  you  seem 
to  say  so. 

Has.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  1  said,  "  Man  de- 
lights not  me  ? "' 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what 
lenten  ^  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you  : 
we  coted"  them  on  the  way  ;  and  hither  are  they  coming, 
to  offer  you  service. 

*  In  the  quarto  (5),  we  read,  "  this  brave  oerliangiiig  firmament.''  Using  o'er- 
havging  as  n.  substantive,  and  omitting  yfrwawew/,  (the  reading  of  tlie  folio,)  tlie 
sentence  is,  perliaps,  less  eloquent,  but  more  coherent.  The  air  is  the  canopy  ;  the 
oVrhanging ;  the  majestical  roof.  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  there  are  three  distinct 
references  to  the  common  belief  of  the  three  regions  of  air.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  scenery  of  the  '  Masque  of  Hymen,'  has  this  passage  : — "  A  cortiiie 
of  painted  clouds  reached  to  the  utmost  roof  of  the  hall,  and  suddenly  opening, 
revealed  the  tliree  regions  of  air:  \n  the  highest  of  which  sat  Juno,  in  a  glorious 
throne  of  gold,  circled  with  comets  and  fiery  meteors,  engendered  in  that  hot  and 
dry  region  ;  her  feet  reaching  to  the  lowest,  where  was  made  a  rainbow,  and  w'tiiin 
it  musicians  seated,  figuring  aery  spirits,  their  habits  various,  and  resembling  the 
sereral  colours  caused  in  that  part  of  the  air  by  reflection.  The  midst  was  all  uf  dark 
and  condensed  clouds,  as  being  the  pro})tr  place  where  rain,  iia?!,  and  other  watery 
meteors  are  made."'  The  ''  canopy,"  we  believe,  is  the  lowest  region  of  '•  colours 
caused  by  reflection  ;'"  tlie  "  o'eihanging,"  tlie  midst  of  "  dark  and  condensed 
clouds;"  the  "  m.'ijeslical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,"  the  higiiest,  where  Juno 
sat,  "  circled  witii  comets  and  liery  meteors.'  Tiie  air,  in  its  three  regions,  appears 
to  Hamlet  no  other  thing  "  tlian  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours."  If 
tliis  interpretation  be  correct,  the  word  ^'firmament,"  wiiich  is  a])plied  to  the  iieavens 
generally,  was  rejected  l)y  the  po<*f,  as  conveying  ati  image  unsnitfcl  tn  ih.it  iilea  uf 
a  (>art  which  is  conveyed  by  the  substantive  "'  o'erhanging." 

^   Lenten — s])aring — like  fare  in  lynt. 

'    Co/'-'/— oveilook — went  side  liv  side — from  cote. 
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Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  ^YelcoIne  ;  his  ma- 
jesty shall  have  tribute  of  me  :  the  adventurous  knight  shall 
use  his  foil  and  target :  the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the 
humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace :  the  clown  shall 
make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere  ;  *  and 
the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall 
halt  for  't. — What  players  are  they? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  delight  in,  the 
tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  their  residence,  both 
in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 

Ros.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the 
late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when 
I  was  in  the  city  ?     Are  they  so  followed  ? 

Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.   How  comes  it?  Do  they  grow  rusty? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace  : 
But  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry 
out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped 
for  't  :  these  are  now  the  fashion  ;  and  so  bcrattle  the  com- 
mon stages,  (so  they  call  them,)  that  many,  wearing  rapiers, 
are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains  them  ? 
how  are  they  escoted?''  Will  they  pursue  the  quality  no 
longer  than  they  can  sing  ?  will  they  not  say  afterwards,  il" 
they  should  grow  themselves  to  common  players,  (as  it  is 
like  most,  if  their  means  are  no  l)etter,)  their  writers  do 
them  wronjr,  to  make  them  exclaim  aL'ainst  tlieir  own  suc- 
cession  ? 

R'js.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  sides;  and 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,    to  tarre  them   to  controversy:'' 

"  Tlie  ([iiarto  of  1G03  reads,  "  tluit  are  tickled  in  the  lungs.'  The  .vvv  is  a  dry 
aiTectioii  (jf  the  throat,  liy  which  the  lungs  are  tickled;  hut  the  clowu  [jrovokes 
laughter  even  from  those  who  hahitually  cough. 

*>  I'jtc'tted —\)ii.'n\,  Tiie  scat  or  shot — the  coin  cast  down  —  is  the  share  of  any 
common  charge  paid  hy  an  individual.  The  Frencli  f.sco//n\  is  to  ]iay  the  scot. 
Hence  "  scot  and  lot." 

"^  In  modern  editions,  "•  to  tarre  them  on.'  The  folio  has  not  o/i.  In  '  King 
Jiihn  '  ''Act  n'..  Scene  2)  we  have  ■'  Like 
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there  was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless 
the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Guil.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and  his  load 
too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  strange ;  *  for  mine  uncle  is  king  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  those  that  would  make  mowes  ^  at  him  while  my 
father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece, 
for  his  picture  in  little.  There  is  something  in  this  more 
than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

[Flourish  of'  trumpets  within. 

Guil.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore.  Your 
hands.  Come  :  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion  and 
ceremony  :  let  me  comply  with  you  in  the  garb ;  lest  my 
extent  to  the  players,  which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly 
outward,  should  more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours. 
You  are  welcome  :  but  my  uncle-father,  and  aunt-mother, 
are  deceived. 

Guil.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west :  when  the  wind  is 
southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.*^ 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstern, — and  you  too; — at  each 
ear  a  hearer ;  that  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  oi 
his  swathing**  clouts. 

'•  Like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  tliat  doth  tarre  ixim  on.'' 
To  larre  is  to  i  xasperate,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tirimt. 
•■'    III  quiutos,  very  ai range. 

*>  In  quartos,  mouths.  The  mowes  of  tlie  folio  is  more  Shaksperian — as  in  the 
*  Temjx'st ;' 

"  Sometimes  like  apes  that  moc  and  chatter  at  me."' 
"  Handsaw — the  corruption  in  this  proverbial  expression  o(  heronshaw — heinshair, 
a  lieroTi.     In  Spenser,  we  have 

"  As  when  a  cast  of  falcons  made  their  iligiit 
At  an  hernesliaw." 
■^  SwathiiKj,  in  folio ;  in  (piarlos,  swaddling. 
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Ros.  Happily,  he 's  the  second  time  come  to  them ;  for, 
they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy.  He  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players;  mark  it. — You  say  right,  sir:  ©'Monday  morning; 
't  was  so,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When  Roscius 
was  an  actor  in  Rome," — 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Hafn.  Buz,  buz ! 

Pol.  Upon  mine  honour, — 

Ham.  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass, — 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy,  co- 
medy, history,  pastoral,  pastorical-comical,  historical-pas- 
toral, tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, 
scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited  :  Seneca  cannot  be  too 
heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.^  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the 
liberty,  these  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel, — what  a  treasure  hadst 
thou! 

Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — 

One  fair  daughter,  and  no  move, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well. 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [^Iside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  .Jephthah  ? 
Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  adLiughtcr, 
that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 
Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Why, 

"  As  by  lot,  (jiul  wot," 

and  then  you  know, 

"  It  came  to  pass,  As  most  like  it  was.'" 

The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  luori' :'  for 
look,  wliere  my  abridgments  come. 

Enter  Four  or  Live  Players. 
You 're  welcome,  masters  ;  welcome,  all : — I   am  ghid   to  see 

■■'  The  folio  omits  was. 
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tlice  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — O,  my  old  friend  !  Thy 
lace  is  valiant'  since  I  saw  thee  last;  Com'st  thou  to  beard 
me  in  Denmark  ? — What !  my  young  lady  and  mistress  ! 
By-'r-lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  heaven,  than  when  I  saw 
you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.'  Pray  God,  your 
voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within 
the  ring.* — Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't 
like  French  falconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  see :  We  '11  have  a 
speech  straight :  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your  quality ; 
come,  a  passionate  speech. 

1  Play.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — but  it  was 
never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once ;  for  the  play,  I 
remember,  pleased  not  the  million ;  't  was  caviarie  to  the 
general :  *  but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose 
judgments,  in  such  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,)  an 
excellent  play :  well  digested  in  the  scenes ;  set  down  with 
as  much  modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said,  there 
were  no  sallets''  in  the  lines,  to  make  the  matter  savoury  ; 
nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase  that  might  indite  the  author  of 
affectation ;  but  called  it,  an  honest  method  [as  wholesome 
as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  line].  One 
chief  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved :  't  was  iEneas'  tale  to 
Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of 
Priam's  slaughter :  If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this 
line ;  let  me  see,  let  me  see ;  — 

Tlie  rugged  Pyrrlius,  like  the  Hyrcaiiian  beast, 

It  is  not  so;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  rugged  Pyrrlius, — he,  whose  sable  arms. 
Black  as  his  puriwse,  did  the  night  resemble 
When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, 
Hatli  now  tliis  dread  and  black  complexion  smeard 
With  heraldry  more  dismal  ;  head  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules  ; ''  horridly  trick'd** 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons; 
Hak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets. 


•   AVi/ian/,  in  folio;  wliich  is  interpreted  maw/y.    The  quarto  iiaa  rdAou-'f/,  whicii 
i-<  ('X]ilaiMed  ''  fringed  with  a  beard. " 
'■  Salir/i,  ribaldry. 
•^   diilet,  red,  in  heraldic  phrase. 
'^    Truk'd,  painted  ;  also  a  word  in  heraldry. 
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That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 

To  tlieir  vile  murthers  :='  Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire. 

And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  ttie  hellish  Pyrrhus 

Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks. 

Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;  with  good  accent, 
and  ffood  discretion. 

1  Piny.  Anon  he  finds  him 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks;  his  antique  sword, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  command  :  Unequal  matcli'd, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives  ;  in  rage  strikes  wide  ; 
But  with  the  whifT  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  senseless  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  his  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base  ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus"  ear  :  for,  lo  !  his  sword, 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i"  the  air  to  stick  : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  liis  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death  :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region  :   So,  after  Pyrrhus"  pause. 
A  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a  work; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mars  his  armours,  forg"d  for  proof  eterne. 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus"  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. — 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet.  Fortune  !     All  you  gods. 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power  ; 
Break  fill  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  hor  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  yonr  beard. —  Prithee, 
say  on  : — He  's  for  a  jig,''  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleep?  :— 
say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.  But  who,  O  who,  had  seen  the  moblcd  queen 

Ham.  The  mobled*^  queen? 

"   nU  miirlhfrs,  in  fiie  folios  ;  in  quartos,  lunl's  miirthcr. 
'■  ^4 jiff,  a  ludicrous  interlude. 

••  MoliUd  This  is  the  reading  of  quartos  f//)  and  (If).  In  thi'  folio  we  have 
iiiMed,  whicli  is,  we  have  little  doubt,  a  misprint.     In  tlie  folio  of  W.Vl.  the  original 
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Pol.  That 's  good  :  mobled  queen  is  good. 

1  PUiy.  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning  the  tlame 
With  bisson  rheum  ;  a  clout  about  that  head, 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood  ;  aiid,  for  a  robe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarum  of  fear  caught  up  ; 
Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd, 
'(lainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounc"d  : 
But  if  tlie  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs, 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven, 
And  passion  in  the  gods. 

Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turn'd  his  colour,  and  has 
tears  in  his  eyes. — Pray  you,  no  more. 

Ham.  'T  is  well ;  I  '11  have  thee  speak  out  the  rest  soon. — 
Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  bestowed  ?  Do 
you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used ;  for  they  are  the  abstracts," 
and  brief  chronicles,  of  the  time :  After  your  death  you 
were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while 
you  lived. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikin  man,  better :  ^  Use  every  man  after 
his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whipping !  Use  them  after 
your  own  honour  and  dignity  :  The  less  they  deserve,  the 
more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs.     \_Exit  Polonius  idth  some  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we  '11  hear  a  play  to-morrow. — 
Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend ;  can  you  play  the  murther  of 
Gonzago  ? 

1  P/ay.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have't  to-morrow  night.     You  could,  for  a 

reading  was  reslored.     Mobled,  mtihled,  is  ha.stily  muffled  up.     Tiie  mobled  queen 
has 

"  A  clout  about  that  head 
Where  late  tlie  diadem  stood.'' 
In  .S.mdys'  Travels  we  liave  "  their  heads  and  faces  arc  mahhd  in  (ine  linen."     To 
m(At,  or  mah,  is  to  dress  carelessly  ;  a  mot   is  a  covering  for  tlie  head, — a  ch)8e 
covering,  according  to  some, — a  molii/e  covering,  more  ])robiil)ly. 

"  Ahxlinclx,  in  the  folio  ;  the  general  reading  is  abstract,  adjectively. 
'■   Better,  in  liie  folio;  in  quartos,  much  l)eft<T. 
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need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  Avliicli  I 
Avould  set  down,  and  insert  in't?  could  you  not? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ha>n.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord ;  and  look  you  mock 
him  not.  [Exit  Player.]  My  good  friends,  [To  Ros.  and 
GuiL.]  I  '11  leave  you  till  night:  you  are  welcome  to  Elsi- 
nore. 

Ihs.  Good  my  lord ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ham.   Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  you  :   Now  I  am  alone. 
O,  wliat  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  whole*  conceit. 
That  irom  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  ;  '• 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in 's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit?     And  all  for  nothing! 
For  Hecuba! 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?    What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?     He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech  ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free,*^ 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  cars. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John-a-dreams,''  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing;  no,  not  for  a  king, 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  olf  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face? 

»  ffTiole,  ill  folio  ;   in  quartos,  own. 

*"  /J <//i/iV/,  so  tlie  quartos;  the  Mio,  warm' il. 

•  Free,— frvc  from  oflt'iice. 

''  John-a-dreanii, — a  sobriquet  for  a  la-ivy,  lelliargic  fellow. 
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Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the  throat. 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 

Ha! 

Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be. 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppression  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  slave's  offal :  Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain ! 

0  vengeance. 

What  an  ass  am  I !  ay,  sure,  this  is  most  brave;* 

That  I,  the  son  of  the  dear  murthcred,'^ 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 

Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion ! 

Fye  upon 't !  foh  !  About,  my  brains  !  I  have  heard. 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 

They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions  ; 

For  murther,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  miraculous  organ.     I  '11  have  these  players 

Play  something  like  the  murther  of  my  father. 

Before  mine  uncle  :  I  '11  observe  his  looks  ; 

1  '11  tent  him  to  the  quick ;  if  he  but  blench, 

I  know  my  course.     The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 

May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 

To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 

Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 

(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me  :  I  '11  have  grounds 

More  relative  than  tliis :  The  play 's  the  thing, 

Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king.  [Exit. 

"  So  the  folio.     Tlie  (luartos,  omitting  the  short  lim-,  "  O  vengeance,"  read 

"  Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !     Tliis  is  most  brave." 
''  So  llie  folio;   the  quartos,  "a  dear   fatiier  nuirder'd."'     The  rejection,   l)y  the 
editors,  of  the  beautiful  reading  of  "  the  dear  murtliered,'' would  be  unaccountable, 
if  we  did  not  see   how  j)ertinaciou«ly  they  liave  all,  excejit  Mr.  Caldecotf,  treated 
the  folio  of  1(323  as  of  no  autli()rity. 
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'  Scene  H. — '■'  Seneca  cannot  be  too  fieavi/,"  &c. 

In  tlie  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  Hamlet  thus  addresses  Polonius : — "  My 
lord,  you  played  once  in  the  university,  you  say?'"  It  is  to  the  practice  amongst  the 
students  of  our  universities,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  of  acting  Latin  plays,  that 
Hamlet  alludes;  and  the  frequency  of  such  performances,  a^  Warton  remarks,  may 
have  suggested  to  Shakspere  the  names  of  Seneca  and  Plautus  in  tlie  passage  be- 
fore us.  In  that  very  curious  book,  Braun's  '  Civitate?,'  1575,  there  is  a  Latin 
memoir  prefixed  to  a  map  of  Cambridge,  in  which  tliese  theatrical  entertainments 
are  described  ;  and  the  fables  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca  are  expressly  men- 
tioned as  being  performed  by  the  students  with  elegance,  magnificence,  dignity  of 
action,  and  propriety  of  voice  and  countenance.  Malone  says,  *'  The  most  cele- 
brated actors  at  Cambridge  were  the  students  of  St.  John's  and  King's  colleges : 
at  Oxford,  those  of  Christchurch.  In  tlie  hall  of  that  college  a  Latin  comedy, 
called  Marcus  Gemim/s,  and  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Progjie,  were  performed  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  hi  tlie  year  156G  ;  and  in  1564,  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Dido  was  played 
before  her  Majesty,  when  she  visited  the  University  of  Camliridge.  Tlie  exhibition 
was  in  the  body  or  nave  of  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  which  was  lighted  by  the 
royal  guanls,  each  of  whom  bore  a  stafi-torch  in  his  hand."'  The  account  of  this 
visit  of  Elizabeth  to  Cambridge  is  to  be  found  in  Peck's  '  Desiderata  Curiosa,' 
vol.  ii.,  ])age  25  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  subjoined  passage,  that  there  was  great 
competition  amongst  the  colleges  for  the  theatrical  recreation  of  her  Majesty  : — 

"  Great  prejiarations  and  charges,  as  before  in  the  other  plays,  were  employed 
and  s])ent  about  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  called  Ajax  Flagellifer,  in  Latin,  to  be 
this  night  played  before  her.  But  her  Highness,  as  it  were  tired  with  going  about 
to  the  colleges,  and  with  hearing  of  disputations,  and  over-watched  with  former 
plays  (for  it  was  very  late  nightly  before  she  came  to  them,  as  also  departed  from 
th(fm),  and  furthermore,  minding  early  in  the  morning  to  dejiart  from  Cambridge  and 
ride  to  a  dinner  unto  a  house  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  Stanton,  and  from  thence  to 
her  bed  at  Hinciiinbrook  (a  house  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell's,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Cambridge),  could  not,  as  otherwise,  no  doubt,  she  would 
(with  like  patience  and  cheerfulness,  as  slie  was  ])resent  at  the  other),  hear  the  said 
tragedy  ;  to  tlie  great  sorrow,  not  only  of  the  players,  but  of  all  the  whole  University." 

'^  Scene  \\. — "  One  fair  (laughter  and  no  more,''  &c. 

There  is  an  old  ballad,  which  was  first  printed  in  Percy's  '  lleliques,'  under  the 
title  '  Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel,"  and  is  there  given  as  it  "  was  retrieved  from  utter 
oblivion  liy  a  lady  who  wrote  it  down  from  memory,  as  she  had  formerly  heard  it 
sung  by  her  father.''  A  cojiy  of  the  ballad  has  since  been  recovered  ;  and  is 
reprinted  in  Evans's  '  Collection,'  ISIO.     Tlie  first  stanza  is  as  follows: — 

"  1  have  rend  tliat  many  years  aj^oe, 
When  .It'j)lia,  juili^e  of  Israel, 
Mad  one  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
Wliom  lie  loved  jvissing  well. 
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Ai  by  lot,  God  wot. 
It  came  to  passe  most  like  it  was, 
Great  warrs  there  should  be, 
And  whoshouUl  l>e  the  chiefe,  but  he,  but  he." 
Tlie  lines  quoted  by  Hamlet  almost  exactly  correspond  with  tliis  copy.     Hamlet, 
in  the  text  of  the  quarto  of  1611,  calls  the  poem,  '  The  Pious  Chanson;'  but  in  the 
quarto  of  1604,  and  the  folio  of  1623,  it  is  '  the  Pons  Chanson.'     Poj*  says,  this 
refers  to  the  old  ballads  sung  on  bridges.     We  believe  Pons  is  a  typographical 
error ;  for  in  the  quarto  of  1603,  we  find  "  the  first  verse  of  the  god/t/  ballet." 

*  Scene  II. — "  Bif  the  altitude  of  a  chopine."" 

The  best  description  of  a  chopine  is  found  in  Coryat's  '  Crudities,'  1611;  and 
we  subjoin  a  representation  of  several  specimens  of  these  monstrous  clogs,  which 
Evelyn  calls  "  wooden  scafl'olds :'" 


[Cliopines.] 

"  There  is  one  thing  used  of  the  Venetian  women,  and  some  others  dwelling  in 
tlie  cities  and  towns  subject  to  the  signiory  of  Venice,  that  is  not  to  be  observed  (I 
think)  amongst  any  other  women  in  Christendom,  which  is  so  common  in  \'enice, 
that  no  woman  whatsoever  goeth  without  it,  eitliei;  in  her  house  or  abroad, — a  thing 
made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather  of  sundry  colours,  S07ne  with  while,  some  red, 
some  yellow.  It  is  called  a  cha|)iney,  which  they  wear  under  titeir  shoes.  Many  of 
them  are  curiously  painted  ;  some  also  of  them  I  have  seen  fairly  gilt :  so  uncomely 
a  thing  (in  my  opinion),  that  it  is  pily  this  foolish  custom  is  not  clean  bani$he<l  and 
exterminated  out  of  tlie  city.  There  are  many  of  these  chapineys  of  a  great  height, 
even  half  a  yard  high,  whicli  maketli  manj'  of  their  women  that  are  very  short  soeni 
much  taller  than  the  tallest  women  we  have  in  England.  Also  I  l)ave  heard  it 
observed  among  them,  tliat  by  how  much  the  nobler  a  woman  is,  by  so  mucii  the 
higher  are  her  chapineys.  All  their  gentlewomen,  and  most  of  their  wives  and 
widows  that  are  of  any  wealth,  are  a8siste<l  and  gup|K)rted  either  by  men  or  women, 
when  they  walk  abroad,  to  the  end  they  may  not  fall.  Tliey  are  borne  up  most 
commonly  by  the  left  arm,  otherwise  they  miglit  quickly  take  a  fall." 

*  Scene  II. — "  Your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  cracked  within  the  ring.'' 

Hamlet's  address  to  "my  yoinig  lady  and  mistress"  is  porfeclly  inti'lligible, 
and  has  no  latent  meaning.     The  parts  of  women  were  |)erfurined  by  boys.     The 
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boy  that  Hamlet  recollecteil  in  sucli  parts  was  now  "  nearer  to  heaven  by  the 
altitude  of  a  chopine ;"  he  was  growing  into  a  man.  Hamlet  hopes,  therefore, 
tliat  his  "  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring ;'" — 
that  his  voice  be  not  broken,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  and  he  be  therefore  unfitted 
for  women's  jiarts; — be  no  longer  current  in  those  parts.  Our  readers  who  have 
seen  the  coins  of  the  16th  century,  or  have  noticed  our  representations  of  them,  will 
have  observed  that  the  head  of  the  sovereign  is  invariably  contained  within  a  circle, 
between  which  and  tlie  rim  the  legend  is  given.  The  test  of  currency  in  a  coin 
was,  that  it  should  not  be  cracked  within  the  circle,  or  ring.  If  the  crack,  to 
which  the  thin  coins  of  that  age  were  particularly  liable,  extended  beyond  the  ring, 
the  money  was  no  longer  considered  good.  We  learn,  from  two  tracts  quoted  by 
Douce,  that  it  was  customary  for  usurers  to  buy  up  the  "  uncurrent  gold,'"  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin,  and  then  require  the  unhappy 
borrowers  to  take  them  at  their  standard  rate. 

*  Scene  II. — "  ''Twas  caviarie  to  the  general." 

This  word  is  generally  written  caviare  ;  but  it  is  caviarie  in  the  folio,  following 
the  Italian  caviaro.  Florio,  in  his  '  New  World  of  Words,'  has,  "  CaiUiro,  a  kind 
of  salt  black  meat  made  of  roes  of  fishes,  much  used  in  Italy."  In  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's 33rd  epigram,  we  find  the  word  forming  four  syllables,  and  accented,  as 
written  by  Shaksjxjre  : — 

"  And  caveare,  but  it  little  boots." 

This  preparation  of  the  roes  of  sturgeons  was  formerly  much  used  in  England 
amongst  the  refined  classes.     It  was  imported  from  Russia. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz, 

and  GUILDENSTERN. 

King.  And  can  yon,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance,* 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion ; 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.  He  does  confess  he  feels  himself  distracted ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

Gtiil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well? 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  question  ;  but,  of  our  demands. 
Most  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him  to  any  pastime? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'cr-raught  on  the  way :  of  these  Ave  told  him  ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  most  true  : 

And  he  besecch'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties. 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 

■    Circum*tance,  ill  foho;   hi  (\uiirtos,  corifrrence. 
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Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Bos.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too : 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither ; 
That  he,  as  't  were  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront^  Ophelia. 

Her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials). 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen. 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd. 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love  or  no. 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you  : 

And  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness  ;  so  shall  I  hope  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may.    [Exit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here  : — Gracious,  so  please  you. 
We  will  bestow  ourselves: — Read  on  this  book ; 

[To  Ophelia. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness.     We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
'T  is  too  much  prov'd,  that,  with  devotion's  visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  O,  't  is  true  ! 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience ! '' 
The  harlot's  check,  bcauticd  with  plast'ring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  tiling  that  helps  it, 

»  AlTrunt,  ciicotiiitcr,  confront. 

''  Tliu  rruidcni  editors  liave  destroyed   the  original  metrical  arrangement,  and 
print  fliese  two  lines  thus,  against  all  authority  : — 
"  Tlie  devil  himself. 

Ktiij.  (),  "t  is  too  true  !  how  smart 

A  hish  that  s])cech  doth  give  my  conscience." 
In  the  folio  luu  is  omitted. 
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Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word  : 
O  heavy  burden !  [Aside. 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming ;  let 's  withdraw,  my  lord. 

[Exeiint  King  and  Polonius. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

jC  Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  : 

Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,* 

And  by  opposing  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  sleep, — ^ 

No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  wc  end 

The  heart-ach,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 't  is  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die, — to  sleep; — 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream  ; — ay,  there 's  the  rub ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause :  there  's  the  respect. 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  "^  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  dispriz'd''  love,  the  law's  delay, 

"  Pope  wished  to  print,  "a  siege  of  troubles."  Surely  the  metaphor  of  the  sea, 
to  denote  an  overwhelming  flood  of  troubles,  is  highly  beautiful.  It  is  thoroughly 
Shaksperian  ;  for  we  find,  in  'Pericles,'  "a  sea  of  joys  ;"' — in  *  Henry  VIII.,'  "a  sea 
of  glory ;" — in  '  Tarqiii:)  and  Lucrece,'  "  a  sea  of  care.''  In  Milton,  we  have,  "  in 
a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost  "  (Par.  Ix)3t,  x.  718). 

''  This  passage  is  sometimes  printed  thus : — 

"  To  die  ; — to  sleep ; — 
No  more  ?" 
It  is  80  given  in   Ayscougii's  edition.     Surely  the  doubt  whether  death  and  sleep 
are  identical  comes  too  early,  the  passage  being  so  pointed  ;  for  the  reasoning  pro- 
ceeds to  assume  that  death  and  sleep  are  tlie  same,  and,  believing  them  to  be  the 

same, 

"  "t  is  a  consummation 
Devotitly  to  be  wish'd." 
AW  comes  the  doubt — "  ])erchaiice  to  dream."     The  "  no  more  "  is  nothing  more — 
the  "  rien  de  plus  "  of  the  French  translators  of  Hamlet. 

'  I'roitd,  in  the  quartos.  In  ti>e  folio  we  have  "the  jMor  man's  contumely," — 
the  contiinieiy  wliich  the  jwor  man  bears.  \Ve  retain  llie  reading  of  the  quartos, 
for  the  transition  is  abrupt  from  the  wrong  which  the  oppressor  injlicls  to  tiie  con- 
tumely which  tlie  j>oor  man  su/fers. 

''    Dispriz'il,  in  the  tblio  ;   in  tlie  (piarlos,  f/«/iis'(/. 
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The  insolence  of  office^  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  *  who  would  these  ^  fardels  bear. 

To  grunf^  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life ; 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment. 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, '^ 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now  ! 

The  fair  Ophelia  : — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 

Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph.  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.   I  humbly  thank  you  ;  well,  %vell,  well.  '^ 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  lons^  to  re-deliver  ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Hajn.  No,  no.     I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour'd  lord,  I  know  right  well  you  did  ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  :  their  perfume  lost. 
Take  these,  again ;  for  to  tlie  noble  mind. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

*  Bodkin,  a  small  sword.    Cassar  is  spoken  of,  by  old  writers,  iis  slain  by  bodkins. 

••   77ie«e,  in  folio  ;   but  not  in  quartos. 

<=  Criint.  So  the  originals.  The  jilayers,  in  their  squeamisliness,  always  give 
unffrwin;  and,  if  they  bad  not  the  terror  of  the  blank  verse  before  them,  they 
would  certainly  inflict  per.i/tire  upon  us.  Grunt  is  used  for  loud  lament  by  Turln-r- 
ville,  Stonyliurst,  and  other  writers  before  Shakspere.  V\'e  have  the  word  direct 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  (/;v//((i;}. 

^  Away,  in  folio;   in  quartos,  awry. 

"  This  repetition  "  well,  well,  well,'"  has  been  rejected  by  the  moderu  editors. 
It  is  not  in  the  quartos. 
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Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  ? 

Oph.  My  lord  ? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  your  honesty  * 
should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce  than 
with  honesty  ?  ^ 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner 
transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to- a  bawd,  than  the  force 
of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness :  this  was 
some  time  a  paradox,  but  noAV  the  time  gives  it  proof.  I 
did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me :  for  virtue  can- 
not so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish  of  it :  I 
lov'd  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery  ;  Why  wouldst  thou  be  a 
breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ;  but 
yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things,  that  it  were  better  my 
mother  had  not  borne  me  :  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful, 
ambitious  ;  with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have 
thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape, 
or  time  to  act  them  in :  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  heaven  and  earth  ! "  We  are  arrant  knaves, 
all ;  believe  none  of  us  :  Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.  Where's 
your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he  may  play 
the  fool  no  way''  but  in's  own  house.     Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens  ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I  '11  give  thee  this  plague  for 

»    Your  honeify,  in  the  folio  ;  in  the  quartos,  i/m/. 

*"  li  'ith  honeity.  This  in  the  reading  of  the  quartos.  The  folio  has  *'  yotrr  honesty.'' 
We  are  unwilling  not  to  receive  into  the  text  what  is  clearly  an  alteration  by  de- 
sign ;  and  yet  it  aj)])rar8  to  les8<>n  the  idea  we  have  formed  of  Opiieiia  to  imagine 
that  she  would  put  her  iK'auty  so  directly  in  "commerce"  witii  HamUCi  honesty. 

*  Uraven  and  earth,  in  the  folio  ;    in  the  (juartos,  earth  and  heaven. 

*  No  way,  in  folio  ;  in  quartos,  no  where. 
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thy  dowry :  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou 
shalt  not  escape  calumny.     Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go ;  fare- 
well :  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  wise 
men  know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of  them. 
To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 
Oph.  O  heavenly  powers,  restore  him  ! 
Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  prattlings  too,  well  enough. 
God  hath   given  you  one  pace,  and  you  make  yourselves 
another  ;  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nick-name 
God's  creatures,*  and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance : 
Go  to,  I  '11  no  more  on  't ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.     I  say,  we 
y     will  have  no  more  marriages  :  those  that  are  married  al- 
^^\"v'ready,  all  but  one,  shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they 
^/    are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.  [Exit  Hamlet. 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword  : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observ'd  of  all  observers !  quite,  quite,  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstacy :  O,  woe  is  me  ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  sec  ! 

Re-enter  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend  ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 

"  Such  is  the  reailiiig  of  the  folio.  Li  the  quartos,  whicli  have  supplied  the 
received  text,  we  have  paintings  instead  of  prattlings,  and  face  instead  of  pace. 
The  context  justifies  the  change  of  the  folio.  "  Vou  jig  and  you  amble  " — you  go 
trippingly  and  mincingly  in  your  gait — (as  the  daughters  of  Siou  are  said,  in 
Isaiah,  to  "come  in  tripping  so  nicely  with  their  feet'") — refers  to  pace  ;  as,  "you 
lisp  and  you  nick-name  Ciod's  creatures,"  does  to  prattlings.  Tlie  face-painting, 
c.lthough  a  vice  of  Shakspere's  day,  would,  according  to  ihi;  reading  of  the  quarto, 
lie  disconnected  from  the  second  member  of  the  sentence.  Nevertiieloss,  we  think, 
with  Johiison,  tliat  Shaksjx're  wrote  l)0th — paintings  and  face,  first — prattlings  and 
'■■pace,  latest.  If  it  were  wholly  a  question  of  taste,  we  should  prefer  to  retain  the 
first  reading. 
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Was  not  like  madness.     There  's  something  in  his  soul. 

O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood ; 

And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose. 

Will  be  some  danger :  Which  to  prevents- 

I  have,  in  quick  determination. 

Thus  set  it  down :  He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 

For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  Y 

Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different. 

With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 

This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart; 

Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 

From  fashion  of  himself     What  think  you  on  't? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well ;  but  yet  do  I  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  this  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia, 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  griefs ;  let  her  be  round  with  him  ; 
And  I  '11  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  car 
Of  all  their  conference :  If  she  find  him  not," 
To  England  send  him :  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so  : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 

(  Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  :  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many 
of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my 
lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much — ^your  hand  thus  : 
but  use  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as 
I  may  say)  the''  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and 
beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smootlincss.     O,  it 

"  Find  him  not  out. 

^    The,  in  folio;  in  quartos,  yoi/r. 
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offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  see  *  a  robustious  periwig  patcd 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of 
nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise :  I  could 
have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant ;  it 
out-herods  Herod  :  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discre- 
tion be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to 
the  action  ;  with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstcp 
not  the  modesty  of  nature  ;  for  anything  so  overdone  is  from 
the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  no w^ 
was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure.  Now 
this,  overdone,  or  come  tardy  oif,  though  it  make  tlie  unskil- 
ful laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ;  the  censure 
of  the  which  one,  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'er-wcigh  a 
whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players,  that  I  have 
seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  chris- 
tians, nor  the  gait  of  christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so 
strutted,  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's 
journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

1  Play.  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  '*  with 
us,  sir. 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those  tliat  play 
your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  th^jn  :  for 
there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too;  thougli,  in  tlic 
mean  time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
considered  :  tliat  's  villainous  ;  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  am- 
bition in  the  fool  that  uses  it.     Go,  make  you  ready. 

[^Exeunt  Players. 

Enter  Polonhjs,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildknstkkn. 

How  now,  my  lord?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of  work? 

•   Hear,  in  folio;   in  (|iiart(is,  see.  *>   Indifferent li/ — toleriil)ly  well. 
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Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste.  [JBareY  Polonius. 

Will  you  too  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
Both.  We  will,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Ham.  What,  ho ;  Horatio  ? 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hor.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

Hor.  O,  my  dear  lord, — 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?    Wliy  should  the  poor  he  flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  my  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:*  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  :  and  bless'd  are  those. 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  comingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  fmger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please :  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
1  prithee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot, 

"  The  ordinary  n-ading,  which  is  that  of  the  quartos,  is, 

"  Since  my  dear  soul  was  inisfress  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  Iter  election, 
She  lialh  seal'd  tliee  for  herself."' 
Surely  iIk-  reading  of  the  folio,  thai  of  our  text,  is  far  more  elegant. 
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Even  with  the  very  comment  of  my "  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle  :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  scon ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithe.^     Give  him  heedful  note : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
To  censure  of  his  seeminjr. 

Hor.  Well,  my  lord  : 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing. 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play ;  I  must  be  idle : 
Get  you  a  place. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz, 
GuiLDENSTERN,  and  other  Lords  attendant,  with  his 
Guard,  carrying  torches.  Danish  March.  Sound  a 
flourish. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 
Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  cameleon's  dish  :  I  cat 
the  air,  promise-crammed :  You  cannot  feed  capons  so. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet  ;  these 
words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine.    Now,  my  lord, — you  played  once  in 
the  university,  you  say?  \_To  Polonius. 

Pol.  That   I   did,  my   lord  ;    and   was  accounted  a   good 
actor. 

Hatn.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 
j^^Pol.   I  did  enact  Julius  Caisar  :  I  was  killed  i'  tlie  Capitol: 
*^    ^  Brutus  killed  me. 

_^    Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  liim,  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf 
there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

"  Here,  again,  is  a  vcrj-  important  cliango  found  in  the  text  of  the  folio,  wliich  has 
been  rejected  by  the  modern  editors.     The  ordinary  reading  (that  of  the  quartos)  is 

"  Even  witii  the  very  comment  of //ly  soul." 
Rut   Hamlet,  having  told  Horatio  the  '"circumstance  '  of  his  fatlier's  death,  and 
imparted  his  suspicions  of  his  uncle,  entreats  his  friend  to  observe  his  injcle  "  with 
the  very  comment  of  my  soul "' — Hamlet's  soul.     To  ask  Horatio  to  observe  him 
with  the  comment  of  his  own  soul  (Horatio's),  is  a  mere  feeble  expletive. 

'■  Sli/he — a  di8syllal)le— Jt/i//iy. 
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Bos.  Ay,  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  good  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here 's  metal  more  attractive. 

Pol.  O  ho  !  do  you  mark  that?  [Jo  the  King. 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Opiielix's  feet. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That 's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids'  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  O  God  !  your  only  jig-maker.  What  should  a  man 
do,  but  be  merry?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully  my  mother 
looks,  and  my  father  died  within  these  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  't  is  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for 
I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables.'  O  heavens  !  die  two  months  ago, 
and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then  there  's  hope  a  great  man's 
memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year :  But,  by'r-lady,  he 
must  build  churches  then :  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  think- 
ing on,"  with  the  hobby-horse ;  whose  epitaph  is.  For,  O, 
fojr,  O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.*" 

llauthoijs  play.      The  dumb  nhoiv  enters.^ 

ICnIer  a  King  and  a  QuePii,  very  luvingly  ;  Ihe  Queen  embracing  him.  She  kneels, 
and  makes  show  of  protestation  ttntohim.  He  takes  her  tip,  ami  declines  his  head  upon 
her  neck:  lays  him  doivn  upon  a  Ixtnk  of  Jluwers  ;  she,  seeing  him  asleep,  leaves  him. 
Anon  comes  j;i  a  fellow,  takes  o'f  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and  /murs  poison  in  the  King's 
.pais,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns ;  findi  the  King  dead,  and  makes  passionate 
actiun.  The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or  three  mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to 
lament  with  Iter.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  poisoner  woos  the  Queen 
with  gifts  ;  she  seems  loath  and  unwilling  awlule,  but,  in  the  end,  accepts  his  love. 

\^Lxeunt. 


"  He  shall  sufler  being  forgotlen. 

'■  See  llhislrution  of'  love's  Labour  '»  Ixmt,'  Art  III.,  Scene  1. 
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Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho ;  *  it  means  mis- 
chief. 

Oph.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  players  cannot 
keep  counsel ;  they  '11  tell  all. 

Ojih.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  '11  show  him  :  Be  not  you 
ashamed  to  show,  he  '11  not  shame  to  tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  I  '11  mark  the 
play. 

Pro.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy. 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  poesy "^  of  a  ring? 
Oph.  'T  is  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  King  and  his  Queen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phcebus'  cart  gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground  ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrow'd  sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been  ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journie*  may  the  sun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 


"  Miching  mallecho.  To  mich  is  to  filch; — mallecho  is  misdeed,  from  the  Spanish. 
The  skulking  crime  pointed  out  in  the  dumb  show  is,  in  one  sense  of  Hamlet's  wild 
phnise,  miching  mallecho  ;  his  own  secret  purpose,  from  which  mischief  will  ensue, 
is  miching  mallecho  in  another  sense  ; — in  either  case  "  it  means  mischief." 

*>  Poesy.  In  tlie  quartos  this  is  spelt  posie  and  poesie.  In  the  folio,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  oi)elt  poesie.  Posy  is  certainly  the  same  .is  poesy  ;  but  was  for- 
merly, as  now,  understood  to  mean  a  short  sentence  or  motto.  Thus,  in  the  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  :' — 

"  A  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me  ;  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife — Love  me  and  leave  me  not.'" 
In  '  Hall'g  Chronicle  '   we  liave,  "  And  the  tent  was  replenished,  and  decked  wilh 
X\\\%  ])0»ie — After  busy  lat)or  comi'th  victorious  rest." 
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That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  tliuugb  I  distrust, 

Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must :  " 

For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity  ; 

In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 

Now,  wliat  my  love  is,  proof  hatli  made  you  know ; 

And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 

[Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there.] i" 

P.  King.  'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too; 
My  operant  powers  my"^  functions  leave  to  do  : 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belovd;  and  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  slialt  thou 

P.  Queen.  O,  confound  tlie  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurs'd  ! 
None  wed  the  second  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 

Ham.  Wormwood,  wormwood. 

p.  Queen.  The  instances  ^  that  second  marriage  move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love; 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you  speak  ; 
But,  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 
Pur[K)se  is  but  the  slave  to  memory ; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree ; 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  't  is,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  euactures  with  themselves  destroy  : 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament, 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye  ;  nor  't  is  not  strange. 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change ; 
For  't  is  a  question  left  us  yi  t  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favourite  flies  ; 
Tlie  poor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies. 


•  In  the  quarto  we  find  a  line   following  this,  which  is  omitted  in  the  folio;  it 
lias  no  corresponding  line  in  rhyme : — 

"  For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love.'' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  ought  to  l)e  struck  out,  it  being  superseded  l)y 
"  For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity." 
''  These  two  lines  are  not  in  the  folio. 
''  My,  in  folio  ;  Iheir,  in  quartos. 
•*  Instance* — solicitations,  inducements. 
Vol.  VIII.  H 
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And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend  : 

For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 

But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 

That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  ; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own  ; 

So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed  ; 

But  die  tliy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

P.    Queen.  Nor  earth  to  give  me  food,  nor  heaven  light! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night ! 
["  To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope! 
An  anchor's''  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope!] 
Eacli  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, [To  Ophelia. 

p.   King.  'T  is  deeply  sworn.     Sweet,  leave  me  here  a  while  ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [^Sleeps. 

P.    Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  !  [£riV. 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  protests  too  much,  me  thinks. 

Ham.  O,  but  she  '11  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there  no  offence 
in't? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest;  no  offence 
i'  the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  Tlie  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how  ?  Tropically.''  This 
play  is  the  image  of  a  niurther  done  in  Vienna :  Gonzago  is 
the  duke's  name ;  his  wife,  Baptista  :  you  shall  see  anon  ; 
't  is  a  knavish  piece  of  work  :  But  what  of  that  ?  your  ma- 
jesty, and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  Let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

Enter  LuciANUS. 
This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

"  This  couplet  is  found  only  in  the  quartos. 

''  Anchor  »  chefr — aiich(iret"s  fare.     Tliis  abbreviation  of  aiwhortt  is  very  ancient. 

•^    Tropwai/i/ — (ignratively. 
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Oph.  You  are  a  good  chorus,'  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love,  if  I 
could  see  the  puppets  dallying.^' 

Oph.  You  arc  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take  off  my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 

Ham.  So  you  must  take '^  husbands. — Begin,  murthcrer; 
leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 

Come ; 

The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Imc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time  agieeing 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 
With  Hecate's  han  tlirice  blasted,  thrice  infected, 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property, 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately.  \^Pour»  the  poUon  in  his  eari. 

Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his  estate.  His 
name 's  Gonzago ;  the  story  is  extant,  and  writ  in  choice 
Italian :  You  shall  sec  anon,  how  the  murtherer  gets  the 
love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire ! 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  some  light : — away 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights  ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep. 
The  hart  ungalled  play  : '' 

For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep ; 
So  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the  rest  of 

"  So  the  folio;  the  quartos,  "  good  as  a  chorus." 

^  In  pupjKJt-shows,  which  were  called  motions,  an  inter])reter  explained  the 
action  to  the  audience.     See  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  .\ct  H.,  Scene  1. 

'  Must  take.  Tiiis  is  the  reading  of  the  (juarto  of  1603.  Johnson,  who  had  not 
seen  that  edition,  suggested  i/itisf  lake  as  a  correction  of  the  common  text,  mistake. 
Mistake  may,  however,  be  u8«'d  in  the  sense  of  to  lake  vromjlij. 

'^  See  the  exquisite  {)a.s8age  descri|itlve  of  "  the  j)oor  sequester'd  stag,"  and  "  his 
velvet  friendf,"  in  '  As  Y'ou  Like  It,'  Act  II.,  Scene  1. 

H   i 
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my  fortunes  turn  Turk''  with  me,)  with  two  Provincial  roses 
on  my  razed  ^  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,  sir? 
Hor.  Half  a  share.* 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  ay. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — Paiocke.'' 
Hor.  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  I  '11  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a 
thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 
Hor.   I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha ! — Come,  some  music;  come,  the  recorders. — 
For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 
Why  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not,  perdy. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Come,  some  music. 

Giiil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distempered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,  rather  with  choler. 

"  Turn  Turk — if  tlie  rest  of  my  fortunes  deal  with  nie  cruelly.  "TofuniTurk 
and  throw  stones  at  the  poor,"  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  the  conduct  of  one 
who  is  tyrannical  and  hard-hearted. 

''  Razed,  slashed.  The  cut  shoes  were  tied  with  a  riband  gathered  in  the  form  of 
a  rose.  The  feathers  and  the  fine  shoes  were  the  chief  decorations  of  the  players  of 
Shakspere's  ilay. 

•^  Paiocke.  This  is  generally  read  peacock.  All  the  old  copies  have  jmiocke,  or 
jHiiock.  Caldi'cott  thinks  that  paiocke  and  jieacock  are  the  same  words ;  but  in  a 
very  ingenious  ]ianiphlet  entitled  '  Explanations  and  Eniendations  of  some  Passages 
in  the  Text  of  Shakspeare,'  &c.  (Edinburgh,  ISM),  it  is  said  \\\aX  jMiiucke  means  the 
Italian  baiocco,  "  a  i)iece  of  money  of  about  three  farthings  value."'  The  writer 
then  refers  to  the  ))as8age  in  '  King  John' — 

"  In  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 
Ix^t  tnen  slioidd  say,  look  where  three  farthings  goes." 
In  Florio's  'New  World  of  Words,'  1611,  we   find    " /yaiocro,  a  snap,  a  click,  or 
flurt.     Also  a  mite,  or  such  like  coin.'     This  conjecture  has  great  plausibility. 
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Haw.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  richer,  to 
signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  forme  to  put  him  to  his  pur- 
gation, would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into  far  more  choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some  frame, 
and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir,  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great  affliction  of 
spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right 
breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  a  wholesome  an- 
swer, I  will  do  your  mother's  commandment :  if  not,  your 
pardon,  and  my  return,  shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Guil.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer ;  my  wit 's  diseased : 
But,  sir,  such  answers  as  I  can  make  you  shall  command  ;  or, 
rather,  you  say,  my  mother :  therefore,  no  more,  but  to  the 
matter ;  My  mother,  you  say, — 

Ros.  Then  thus  she  says:  Your  behaviour  hath  struck 
her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonislx  a  mother! — 
But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this  mother's  admira- 
tion ? 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet,  ere  you 
go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  So  I  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers." 

Ros.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  distemper? 
you  do  freely  bar  the  door  of  your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny 
your  griefs  to  your  friend.'' 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of  the 
king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark  ? 

■  "  To  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,"'  is  an  oxpri-ssioii  of  (lio  Chiircli 
Catpchism. 

'•  Tbe  ordinary  readinf^.  which  is  made  u]),  is — "  you  tlo,  siiri'Iy,  hni  liar  liie 
door  ujwn,"  &c.     Our  text  is  that  of  tiie  folio. 
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Ham.  Ay,  but   "  While  the  grass  grows," — the  proverb  is 
omething  musty. 

Enter  one  with  a  recorder.^ 

O,  the  recorder:  let  me  see. — To  withdraw  with  you  :^ — 
Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you 
would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love  is  too 
unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you  play  upon 
this  pipe? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Gntil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'T  is  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ventages  with 
your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth, 
and  it  will  discourse  most  excellent  music.  Look  you,  these 
are  the  stops. 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance  of 
harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing  you 
make  of  me.  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you  would  seem 
to  know  my  stops  ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my 
mystery  ;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the 
top  of  my  compass  :  and   there   is   much   music,   excellent 

"  In  the  quarto  we  find,  "enter  the  jiliyrrs,  with  recorders."  The  recorder  was 
(not  "<!  kind  of  large  flute,"  as  Mr.  Steevens  says,  but)  a  flageolet,  or  small  English 
flute,  the  mouthpiece  of  which,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  instrument,  resembled 
the  beak  of  a  bird:  hence  the  larger  flutes  so  formed  were  called  flutes  a  hec.  The 
recorder  was  soft  in  tone,  and  an  octave  higher  than  the  flute.  Milton  8j)eaks 
(Par.  Lost,  i.  550)  of 

"  the  Dorian  mood 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.'" 
It  would  a]if)ear  from  Bacons  'Sylva  Sylvarum,'  cent.  iii.  221,  that  tliis  instru- 
ment was  larger  in  the  lower  than  in  the  up[)er  part ;  and  a  wood-cut  of  the  flageolet 
in  Merscnne's  '  Harmonie  Uuiverselle  '  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  On  tlie 
etymology  of  the  word  much  ingenuity  has  been  bestowed,  but  without  any  satis- 
factory result. 

'•  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  have  intimated,  by  some  signal,  that  they  wish 
to  speak  with  Hamlet  in  private. 
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voice,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it.'  Why, 
do  you  think  that  I  am  easier  to  bo  played  on  than  a  pipe? 
Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  mo, 
you  cannot  play  upon  me.*^ 

Enter  PoLONius. 

God  bless  you,  sir ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you,  and  pre- 
sently. 

Ham.  Do  you  sec  that  cloud,  that 's  almost  in  shape  like 
a  camel  ? 

Pol.   By  the  mass,  and  't  is  like  a  camel  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weaseL 

Horn.  Or,  like  a  whale? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by. — They 
fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. — I  Avill  come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  [ErzY  Polonius. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me,  friends. 

[Exeu7it  Ros.,  GuiL.,  Hor.,  ^c. 
'T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  Avorld  :  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft ;  now  to  my  mother. — 
O,  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 

"  So  the  folio ;  in  the  quartos,  ''  yet  cannot  yon  make  it  tpeak."'  The  poet 
certainly  meant  to  say,  yet  cannot  you  make  this  music,  thi.*  excellent  voice. 
Guildenstern  .could  have  niaiie  the  pipe  sj>«<ik,  hut  lie  could  not  command  it  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony.  We  helleve  that  even  in  the  quarto  the  j)a.ssage  has  not  the 
meaning  which  we  find  in  the  modern  text,  but  that  it  should  be  printed  "  there  is 
much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet  cannot  you  make  it.  .Speak! 
.S'blood,  do  you  think,"  &c. 

*■  The  musical  alluMion  in  continued.  The  frets  of  all  instnuudits  of  the  lute  or 
guitar  kind  are  thick  wires  fixed  at  certaiti  distances  across  the  liii^'cr- board,  on 
which  the  strings  are  utopped,  or  pressed  l>y  the  (inger.s.  Nares  thinks  that  the  word 
is  derived  Cntni  fretimi  ;   but  the  French  \vt\i  frollrr  seems  the  more  likely  source. 
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My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  : 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent/ 

To  give  them  seals''  never,  my  soul,  consent !  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  King,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

King,  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us. 
To  let  his  madness  range.     Therefore,  prepare  you  ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you  : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous,'^  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies.'' 

Gvil.  We  will  ourselves  provide  : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe. 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance  ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  spirit"  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd ;  which,  when  it  falls. 
Each  small  anncxment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boist'rous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan^ 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage  ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

»  Shent,  rel)ukf>(l  ;  or  probably  here,  hurt. 

*>  To  (Jive  them  xea/g — to  give  my  words  seals  ;  to  make  iny  sayings  de^i/s. 

•^  Daiigerom,  in  folio  ;   in  (jiiarlos,  tieur  us. 

■'  Lunacies,  in  folio;  in  (juartos, ///-om',*,  which  Theobald  changed  to  tunes. 

<-■  Spirit,  ill  folio  ;  in  (juartos,  weal. 
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Ros.y  Guil.  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Ihl.  My  lord,  he 's  going  to  his  mother's  closet  : 
Behind  the  arras  I  '11  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process ;  I  '11  warrant,  she  '11  tax  him  home. 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'T  is  meet,  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mother. 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech  of  vantage.     Fare  you  well,  my  liege  : 
I  '11  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[Exit  Polonius. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't, 
A  brother's  murther ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens. 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow?    Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what 's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, — 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?    Then  I  '11  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?    Forgive  me  my  foul  murther ! — 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murther. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 
In  tlic  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  tlie  wicked  prize  itself 
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Buys  out  the  law  :  But  't  is  not  so  above  : 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd. 

Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

Try  what  repentance  can  :  What  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 

O  wretched  state  !  O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 

O  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engag'd !  Help,  angels,  make  assay ! 

Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe : 

All  may  be  well !  [Retires,  and  kneels. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying  ; 
And  now  I  '11  do 't ; — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?  That  would  be  scann'd  : 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

O,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ;" 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  fresh  as  May  ; 
And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'T  is  heavy  with  him :  And  am  I  then  reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  (it  and  season'd  for  his  passage? 
No. 

Up,  sword  ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hcnt : '' 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage  ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasure  of  his  bed ; 
At  gaming,  swearing;  or  about  some  act 

"  Full  (if  bread.  ShaksjK'ie  found  this  remarkable  exprcssidii  in  llie  I5ible: — • 
"  Ueliold  tills  was  the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom  ;  pride,  fu/hiess  of  hreail,  and 
abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her  and  in  her  daughters.''     {EzeAief,  xvi.  49.) 

*>  To  hfiit,  is  to  seize  ;  "  know  thou  a  more  liorrMl  he/it,'''  is,  have  a  more  horrid 
gra-sp. 
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That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  't  : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven  ; 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black. 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays  : 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  [  Exit. 

The  King  rises  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below  : 
Words,  without  thought",  never  to  heaven  go.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  straight.     Look,  you  lay  home  to  him  : 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with ; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I  '11  silence  me  e'en  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  {Within.)   Mother!  mother!  mother!* 
Queen.  I  '11  warrant  you  ; 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himself. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother ;  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  offended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 

Queen.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  question  with  an  idle''  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet? 

Ham.  What 's  the  matter  now  .'* 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  tlie  rood,  not  so : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brotlier's  wife; 
But  would  you  were  not  so !     You  are  my  mother. 

"  Tiiis  call  of  Hamlet  is  not  in  the  quartiis. 

*'  Itllf,  ill  folio;  ill  (juiirtos,  wirked.  Tiic  iiiifitliesis,  it  u])i)t'ars  to  u«,  is  in  misiver 
ami  qt/fMlion,  and  not  in  id/e  and  wirked.  Besides,  wirfifd  was  too  slniiij^  an  cpillH't 
for  Haitili-t  to  apfily  to  his  niotlier, —  incoiwistfiit  with  that  (ilial  ri'sjxxt  which  he 
ncvir  wholly  ahandoiis. 
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Queen.  Nay,  then  I  '11  set  those  to  you  that  can  speak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down ;  you  shall  not  budge  ; 
You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  murthcr  me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Pol.  [Behind.]  What,  ho  !  help  !  help  !  help  ! 

Ham.  How  now  ;  a  rat?     [Draws. 

Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pass  through  the  arras. 

Pol.  [Behind.]  O  I  am  slain.  [Falls,  and  dies. 

Queen.  O  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

[Lifts  up  the  arras,  and  draws  forth  Polonius. 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed ; — almost  as  bad,  good  mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king ! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  't  was  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[To  Polonius. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  betters  ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st,  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :  Peace,  sit  you  down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so. 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have   I    done,    that   thou    dar'st    wag    thy 
tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me? 

Ham.  Such  an  act. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets'  a  blister  there;  makes  marriage  vows 

"   Sett,  ill  the  quarto  {li);  in  folio,  makes.     Tiic  r('i>ctitio)i  of  makex  is  cerlaiiily 
inelegant. 
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As  false  as  dicers'  oaths ;  O,  such  a  deed 

As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 

The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 

A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 

Yea,  this  solidity"  and  compound  mass. 

With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 

Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?^ 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this;* 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command ; 
A  station *=  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man : 
This  was  your  husband, — look  you  now,  what  follows : 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother. — Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?     Ha !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  love :  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment:  And  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?     [Sense,  sure,  you  have. 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion :  But  sure,  that  sense 
Is  apoplex'd :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstacy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd ; 
But  it  rcserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice. 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.'']     What  devil  was 't, 


•   TTtit  solidity — this  earth.      Heaven  and  earth  are  ashamed  of  your  act. 

»>  The  iruUx  ig  here  used  as  in  '  Othello :' — "  An  index  and  ob»cure  prologue  to 
the  history.' 

<^  Station — manner  of  standing,  attitude. 

••  The  lines  in  brackets  are  found  in  quarto  (//),  but  are  not  in  the  folio.  So 
also  the  four  lines  below. 
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That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ?  * 

[Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 

Could  not  so  mope.] 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?    Rebellious  hell. 

If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones. 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame. 

When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge ; 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn. 

And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more  : 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  stye  ; — 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more ; 

These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murtherer,  and  a  villain: 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  : — a  vice  of  kings  :'' 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule  ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Ham.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches  : — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  witli  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards ! — What  would  you,  gracious  figure  .'' 

Queen.  Alas!  he's  mad. 

°  Hofxlmtin-li/i/iil — the  game  wliicli  we  call  hliiit-maiis  birT- 

*>  Fice  of  kimjt — the  rice  of  tiie   old   Moralities.     See   '  Henry   IV.,'  Part  II.  ; 
Act  III.,  Scene  2. 
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Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide. 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say. 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works : 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,* 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  him  ! — Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares  ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin' d,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon  me ; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stern  effects  :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear? 

Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  !  look  how  it  steals  away  ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghost. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain: 

»  Excrements ~\\a\T,    nails,    featliers,    were   called    excrements.      Isaac    Walton, 
speaking  of  fowls,  says,  "  their  very  excremeiilt  afforil  liini  a  soft  lodging  at  nifjlit." 
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This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy ! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  :  It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered  :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks  : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ; 
Repent  what 's  past :  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  o'er  the  weeds. 
To  make  them  rank."     Forgive  me  this  my  virtue : 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  ; 
Yea,  curb''  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain. 

Ham.  O  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed  ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
[That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat — 
Of  habits  devil, *= — is  angel  yet  in  this, — 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on  :'']  Refrain  to-night: 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 

"  Hunk,  ill  the  folio ;  in  quartos,  ranker. 

''   Curb — to  bend — courber. 

■^  Tliis  passage  is  generally  jirinted  thus : — 

"  That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  oat 
Of  haljit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  fliis." 
The  commcntaforg,  who  have,  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  ijuarto,  made  hnbits  tlie 
genitive  case,  cannot  explain  their  own  reading.      As  we  have  jiriiited  the  |)as8age, 
we  understand  it  to  mean,  tiiat  custom,  who  destroys  all  nicety  of  feeling — sense — 
sensibility, — who  is  the  ilevil  iliat  governs  our  iial)its — is  yet  an  angel  in  this,  &c. 

•1  The  lines  in  brackets,  and  the  four  subsequent  lines,  are  not  in  the  folio,  but 
ore  found  in  tlie  quarto  {B). 
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To  the  next  abstinence  :  [the  next  more  easy  ; 

For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 

And  master'  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 

With  wondrous  potency.]  Once  more,  good  night  : 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 

I  '11  blessing  beg  of  you. ^ — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent:  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, — 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So  again,  good  night ! 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. — 
[One  word  more,  good  lady.] 

Queen .  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do  : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek  ;  call  you  his  mouse  ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.     'T  were  good  you  let  him  know  : 
For  who,  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock/  from  a  bat,  a  gib,'' 
Such  dear  concernings  hide?  who  would  do  so? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secrecy. 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly ;  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.   Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 

"  Matter — go  the  quarU)  (C)  ;  it  has  Keen  cliaii,'f(l  to  eillirr  curb,  either  without 
curb  Ix'ing  the  reaiiiii^;  of  quarto  (li). 

'■1,08  your  sou,  will  ask  your  hlessiiMg,  wlieii,  by  your  altert'd  life,  you  evince 
your  (Iciire  to  be  hlessd. 

''   I'luLlock — toad. 

''   (jib — a  cat. 

Vol..   Vlll.  I 
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And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England  ;  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot ;  't  is  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  [There 's  letters  seal'd  :  and  my  two  schoolfellows, — 
Whom  I  Avill  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  must  sweep  my  Avay, 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery :   Let  it  work. 
For  't  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar:*  and  't  shall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon  :  O,  't  is  most  sweet. 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet.^] 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I  '11  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  :— 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you : 
Good  night,  mother. 

[Exeunt  severally  ;   Hamlet  dragging  in  the  body  of 

POLONIUS. 


*   Hoist  with  his  own  pelar — blown  »ip  with  his  own  engine. 
''  These  lines  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  folio. 
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'  Scene  II. — "  /  7/  have  a  suit  of  sables.'' 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  turned  "  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables  "  into  "  I  11  have  a  suit  of 
ermine;''  and  Warburton  thinks  it  extremely  absurd  tliat  Hamlet  and  the  devil 
should  both  go  into  mourning.  Neither  Hanmer  nor  Warburton  perceived  the 
latent  irony  of  Hamlet's  reply.  Ophelia  says  his  fatlier  has  been  dead  "  twice  two 
months;"  he  replies,  "  So  long?  nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  1  '11  have 
a  suit  of  sables."  Robes  of  sable  were  amonsrst  the  most  costly  articles  of  dress; 
and  by  the  Statute  of  Apparel,  24  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  ordained  that  none  under 
the  degree  of  an  earl  should  U!>e  sables.  This  fur,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  black  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  it  became  connected  with  mournful  associations,  as 
in  .Spenser : — 

"  Grief  all  in  snhle  sorrowfully  clad." 

In  heraldry,  sable  means  black ;  and,  according  to  Peacham,  the  name  thus  used 
is  derived  from  the  fur.  Sables,  then,  were  costly  and  magnificent;  but  not  essen- 
tially the  habiliments  of  sorrow,  though  they  had  some  slight  association  with 
mournful  ideas.  If  Hamlet  had  said,  "  Nay,  let  the  devil  wear  black,  for  I  "11 
have  a  suit  of  ermiiie,'"  he  would  merely  have  said.  Let  the  devil  be  in  mourning, 
for  I  '11  be  fine.  But  as  it  is  he  says,  Let  the  devil  wear  the  real  colours  of  grief, 
but  I'll  be  magnificent  in  a  garb  that  only  has  a  facing  of  something  like  grief. 
Hamlet  would  wear  the  suit  as  Ben  Jonson's  haberdasher  wore  it :  "  Wt)uld  you 
not  laugh  fo  meet  a  great  counsellor  of  state,  in  a  flat  cap,  with  his  trunk-hose, 
and  a  hobby  horse  cloak  ;  and  yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet  gown  trimmed  witii 
sables  y" 

•  Scene  II. — "  The  dumb  show  enters.'' 

Hamlet  has  previously  described  the  bad  player  as  "  capable  of  nothing  but 
inexplicable  dumb  shows.*'  Mute  exhibitions,  during  the  time  of  Sliakspere, 
and  before  and  after,  were  often  introduced  to  exhibit  such  circuinstancis  as  the 
limits  of  a  play  would  not  admit  to  he  represented.  In  some  plays  the  order  of 
these  dumb  shows  is  minutely  described;  and  they  generally  represent  scene.- 
which  are  not  ofl'ered  to  the  understanding  in  the  dialogue.  We  prcsnnie,  how- 
ever, that  Sliakspere,  in  the  instance  before  us,  had  some  stage  authority  for 
making  the  dumb  show  represent  tiie  same  action  that  is  indicated  in  the  dialugnc. 
His  dramatic  object  here  is  evident:  he  wanted  comjiletely  to  catch  the  conscience 
of  the  King;  and  thus,  before  the  actors  come  to  the  nuirder  of  CJcnzago,  the  King 
is  alarmed,  and  asks,  "  Have  you  heard  the  argument?  is  flieie  no  oll'ence  in  \\i"' 

*  Scene  II. — ^'^  A  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players,'  &.c, 

A  cry  of  players  was  a  comjMUiy  ;  a  fellowship  was  a  ])artici])<ition  in  the  profits. 
Hamlet  had  managed  the  jilay  so  well,  tiiat  his  skill  ought  to  <'ntitle  him  to  such 
a  fellowship: — "  Half  a  sliare,"  says  Horatio;  "  a  wliole  one,'*  kuvi*  Hiiinlet.      In 
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Mr.  Collier's  '  History  of  the  Stage,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  427,  we  find  many  curious  details 
on  the  payment  of  actors,  showing  tliat  the  performers  at  our  earlier  theatres  were 
divided  into  whole-sharers,  three-quarter  sharers,  half-sharers,  and  hired  men. 

*  Scene  IV. — "  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.''' 

In  a  volume  of  Essays,  written  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Lancelot  Temple,  we  have  the  following  observations  on  the  common  stage  action 
which  accompanies  this  passage  : — "  As  I  feel  it,  there  is  a  kind  of  tame  impro- 
priety, or  even  absurdity,  in  that  action  of  Hamlet  producing  the  two  miniatures  of 
his  father  and  uncle  out  of  his  pocicet.  It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose,  that 
Hamlet  was  struck  witli  the  comparison  he  makes  between  the  two  brothers,  upon 
casting  his  eyes  on  their  pictures,  as  they  hang  up  in  the  apartment  where  this  con- 
ference passes  with  the  Queen.  There  is  not  only  more  nature,  more  elegance,  and 
dignity  in  supposing  it  thus;  but  it  gives  occasion  to  more  passionate  and  more 
graceful  action  ;  and  is  of  consequence  likelier  to  be  as  Shakspere's  imagination 
had  conceived  it."  It  is  remarkable  tliat  this  stage  practice,  wliich  involved  the 
improbability  that  Hamlet  should  have  carried  his  uncle's  picture  about  with  him, 
should  have  been  a  modern  innovation.  In  a  print  prefixed  to  Howe's  Shakspere, 
1709,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  we  see  Hamlet  pointing  to  the  large  pic- 
tures on  the  arras.  Our  readers  will  smile  at  the  costume,  and  will  observe  that 
the  stage  trick  of  kicking  down  the  chair  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Ghost  is  more 
than  a  century  old. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  \.— The  same. 

Enter  King  and  Queen." 

King.  There  's  matter   in  these   sighs ;    these   profound 
heaves ; 
You  must  translate  :  't  is  fit  we  understand  them : 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen.  Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

King.  What,  Gertrude  ?     How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  seas,  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  "  A  rat !  a  rat !  "  *• 
And,  in  his  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed  ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  rcstrain'd,  and  out  of  haunt 
This  mad  young  man :  but,  so  much  was  our  love. 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

*  In  the  quartos,  Koseiicraritz  and  fiuildenstern  enter  with  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  are  sent  away,  for  a  short  space,  hy  this  line  of  the  Queen  : — 

"  Bestow  this  phire  on  us  a  little  wliile.'" 
Ill  the  folio  this  line  is  omitted  :   ainl    Uosencnintz  and   (tuildcnstern  come  in  when 
fJuililenstern  is  called  by  the  King. 
•>   In  tlie  quartos, 

•'  Whips  out  his  rapier,  cri<'is.  A  rat !  a  rat  !"' 
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Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  lie  hath  kill'd  : 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore. 
Among  a  mineral  *  of  metals  base. 
Shows  itself  pure ;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude,  come  away  ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  Avith  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho  !  Guildenstern  ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him  : 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[Exeitnt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we  '11  call  up  our  wisest  friends; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what  's  untimely  done  :  [so,  haply,  slander. 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank. 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot,  may  miss  our  name. 
And  hit  the  Avoundless  air.**]     O  come  away ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Hamlet. 

I  Jam.  Safely  stowed, — 

\_Ros.  S^-c.  irithin.     Hamlet!  lord  Hamlet!] 
Ham.  What  noise?  who  calls  on  Hamlet?     O,  Jicrc  they 
come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ros.  What  liave  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead  body  ? 
Ham.   Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  't  is  kin. 

'  Mineral — mine;  a  comjiouud  mass  of  metals. 

*>  Tlie  lines  in  the  brackets  are  not  in  the  folio.      In  the  quartos  the  sense  is  im- 
j)erfect,  anil  Theobald  inserted,  "  so,  liaply,  slander." 
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Ros.  Tell  us  where  't  is ;  that  we  may  take  it  thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Mos.  Believe  what? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not  mine  own. 
Besides,  to  be  demanded  of*  a  sponge ! — what  replication 
should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king? 

Hos.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  countenance,  his 
rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  officers  do  the  king  best 
service  in  the  end :  He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  cor- 
ner of  his  jaw ;  first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed  :  When 
he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing  you, 
and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  fool- 
ish ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  is,  and  go 
with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not 
with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing — 

Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing  :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox,  and  all 
after.''  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   III. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it  that  this  man  goes  loose  ; 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him  : 
He  's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes  ; 
And,  where  't  is  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  wcigh'd. 
But  never  the  oflcnce.     To  bear  all  smooth  and  even. 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 

*    DfmatiiM  of — demanded  hy. 

*•  The  name  of  a  boyish  sjKjrt — "  All  hi<l." 
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Deliberate  pause  :  Diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd. 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now?  what  hath  befallen? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Ros.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know  your  pleasure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstem  !  bring  in  my  lord. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where  's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?     Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten  :  a  cer- 
tain convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him.  Your 
worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet  :  Ave  fat  all  creatures 
else,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots  :  Your  fat 
king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but  variable  service  ;  two 
dishes,  but  to  one  table ;  that  's  the  end. 

[King.  Alas,  alas  ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a 
king  ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that  worm."] 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may  go  a 
progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Polonius? 

Ham.  In  heaven,  send  thither  to  see :  if  your  messencrer 
find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other  place  yourself. 
But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  this  month,  you  sliall  nose 
him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.   Go  seek  him  there.  [To  sotiir  Attendants. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  come.       [Exeunt  Attendants. 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed  of  thine,  for  thine  especial  safety, 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done,  must  send  thee  hence 

"  Tlie  lines  in  hrackets  are  not  in  the  folio. 
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With  fiery  quickness:  Therefore,  prepare  thyself; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help. 
The  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  him. " — But,  come  ;  for 
England  ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother  :  Father  and  mother  is  man  and  wife  ; 
man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my  mother.  Come,  for 
England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  speed  aboard ; 
Delay  it  not,  I  '11  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away  ;  for  everything  is  seal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair :  Pray  you,  make  haste. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process ;  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  eifect. 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  Till  I  know  't  iy  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun. ''  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Plain  in  Denmark. 

Enter  Fortinhras,  and  Forces,  marching. 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king  ; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 

•   Him,  in  the  folio;   in  the  cjiiartos,  thftn. 

•>  So  in  tlif  folio;   in  the  (juiirton,  "'  we'll  ne'er  iH'gin." 
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Claims  *  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye. 
And  let  him  know'  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do  't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  safely'' on.         [£a;e?/7??  Fortinbras  rt?io?  Forces. 

\^Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  &c. 

Hain.         Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  proposed,*^  sir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.         Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortiubras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  't  is  already  garrison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand  ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw  : 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

*   Claims,  in  the  folio ;   in  the  quartos,  craves. 

*>  Safely,  in  the  folio  ;   in  the  quartos,  softly. 

•■  The  whole  of  this  scene,  in  which  a  clue  is  so  beautifully  furnisheii  to  the  in- 
decision of  Hamlet,  is  wanting  in  the  folio.  It  was  jwrhaps  omitted  on  account  of 
the  extreme  lengtii  of  the  play,  and  as  not  helping  on  the  action. 

''  Proposed — purposed.  Steevens  substituted  the  word  purposed,  with  his  accus- 
tomed licence. 
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Cap.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  [Eocit  Captain. 

Ros.  Will  't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.     Go  a  little  before. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !     What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse," 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust*"  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A  tliought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 
And  ever,  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  "  This  thing  's  to  do ;" 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means. 
To  do  't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me  : 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff'd. 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great. 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument. 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I  then. 
That  have,  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd, 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood. 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame. 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent, 

•  See  Note  on  "  diitcourec  of  rrason,"  Act  I.,  Scene  2. 
''    Tofuit — to  become  mouldy. 
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To  hide  the  slain  ? — O,  from  this  time  forth. 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth !]  [Exit. 


SCENE  V. — Elsinore.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Queen.  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 

Hor.  She  is  importunate  ;  indeed,  distract ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have? 

Hor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father  ;  says,  she  hears. 
There  's  tricks  i'  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt. 
That  carry  but  half  sense  :  her  speech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it. 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts  ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield  them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  would  be  thought. 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Queen.  'T  were  good  she  were  spoken  with;  for  she  may 
strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds  : 
Let  her  come  in.  [Exit  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself,  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re-enter  Horatio  with  Ophelia. 

Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark  ? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia? 

Oph.  (sinijs)       How  sJionld  I  your  true  love  know 
From  aiiotlicr  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  liat  and  staff, 
And  his  sandal  shoon,' 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this  song? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 
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He  ia  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  bead  a  grass-green  turf. 

At  bis  beels  a  stone. 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia, — 

Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  mow. 

Enter  King. 
Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  Larded  with  sweet  flowers  ; 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  not  go. 
With  true-love  showers." 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  you !  ^^  They  say,  the  owl  was  a 
baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but,  know 
not  what  we  may  be.     God  be  at  your  table  ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray  you,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  but  when 
they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 

To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine's  day 

All  in  the  morning  befime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine  : 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  donn'd  his  clotlies. 

And  dupp'd*^  the  chamber-door  ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  more. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  la,  without  an  oath,  I  '11  make  an  end  on 't : 

By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fye  for  shame  ! 
Young  men  will  do  't,  if  they  come  to  't ; 

By  cock  they  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me, 

Vou  promis'd  me  to  wed  : 
Su  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun, 

An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 

"  Did  not  go.  So  all  the  old  copies — "  corrected  by  Mr.  Pojie,"  says  Sfeevens. 
Ophelia's  song  had  reference  to  her  father.  He  was  not  a  youth — he  was  not  be- 
wept with  true-love  showers. 

''   <lod  \eLl  you — (iod  requite  you. 

'^   Ihipp'd.     To  duj)  is  to  ilo  n/> ;   as  to  ilon  is  to  ilu  oil. 
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King.  How  long  lias  she  been  this  ? 

Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be  patient :  but 
I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should  lay  him  i'  the 
cold  ground :  My  brother  shall  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank 
you  for  your  good  counsel.  Come,  my  coach  !  Good  night, 
ladies ;  good  night,  sweet  ladies ;  good  night,  good  night. 

[Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  close ;  give  her  good  watch,  I  pray  you. 

[Exit  Horatio. 
O!  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death  :  **  O  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalions  !     First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove :  The  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death  ;  and  we  have  done  but  greenly,'' 
In  hugger-mugger  "=  to  inter  him  :  Poor  Ophelia, 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts. 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France : 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death  ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  persons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering-piece,''  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death.  [A  noise  idthin. 

Queen.  Alack  !  what  noise  is  this  ? 


»  In  the  quartos  we  find,  after  this,  "  And  now  beliold.''  Tiie  words  are  rejected 
in  the  folio. 

''   Greenly — unwisely  ;  like  novices. 

•^  Hugger-mugger.  Tlie  etymology  of  tliis  ancient  word  is  very  uncertain.  Tlie 
Scotch  have  huggrie-muggrie,  which  .lamieson  interprets,  "  in  a  confused  state, 
disorderly.'  In  North's  '  Plutarch,"  the  word  is  applied  to  the  burial  of  CiEsar: 
— "  Antonius  thinking  good  his  testament  should  he  read  o])enly,  and  also  that  his 
l)ody  should  be  honourably  buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger." 

•i  Murdering-piece — a  caniKiii  was  so  chilled. 
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Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  Where  are  my  Switzers?      Let  them   guard  the 
door: 
What  is  the  matter? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impitious"  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers.     The  rabble  call  him,  lord  ; 
And  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word, 
They  cry,  "  Choose  we  ;  Laertes  shall  be  king  !" 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
"  Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king !" 

Queeji.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  ! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [N^oixe  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed  ;  D&nes  follomng. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king? — Sirs,  stand  you  all  without. 

Dan.  No,  let 's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will.  \^They  retire  nithont  the  door. 

Laer.  I  thank  you  : — keep  the  door. — O  thou  vile  king. 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that 's  calm,  proclaims  me  bas- 
tard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmlrchcd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.   What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like? 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person  ; 
There  's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 

*  InifiitiiMS — uiipilyiiig  ;  the  folio  of  Mi'.Yl  ^xvvi  us  iiiif-rliii'iis. 
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Acta  little  of  his  will.     Tell  me,  Laertes, 

Why  thou  art  thus  incensed  ; — Let  him  go,  Gertrude ; — 

Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.   Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?    I  '11  not  be  juggled  with  ; 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  orive  to  neorliorence. 
Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  I  '11  be  revenged 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world : 
And,  for  my  means,  I  '11  husband  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is  't  writ  in  your  revenge. 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer.    To    his    good    friends    thus    wide    I  '11    ope    my 
arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican,* 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  fathers  death. 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce," 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes.  [Within.]  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

»   Pierce,  in  the  folio;   in  the  quarto,  'pear. 
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Enter  Ophelia,  fantastically  dressed  with  straws  and 
^/lowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears,  seven  times  salt. 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weiglit. 
Till  our  scale  turns  the  beam.     O  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens !  is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  where  't  is  fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves, 

OfA.         They  bore  him  barefac'd  on  the  bier ; 
Hey  non  nonny,  nonny,  hey  nonny  ; 
And  on  his  grave  rains  many  a  tear ; — 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  revenge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down  a-down,  an  you  call  him  a- 
down-a.  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it!"  It  is  the  false 
steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

Laer.  This  nothing  's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There  's  rosemary,  that  's  for  remembrance ;  ^'  pray, 
love,  remember  :  and  there  is  pansies,  that 's  for  thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness  ;  thoughts  and  remembrance 
fitted. 

Oph.  There  's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  : — there 's  rue 
for  you ;  and  here  's  some  for  me  : — we  may  call  it  herb-grace 
o'  Sundays  :  "^ — oh,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difler- 
ence. — There  's  a  daisy : — I  would  give  you  some  violets  ; 
but  they  withered  all,  when  my  father  died  : — They  say,  he 
made  a  good  end, — 

For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy, — 


■  This  is  explained,  "  how  well  is  this  ditty  adapted  to  the  wheel,"' — to  l)e  sung 
by  the  spinners  at  the  wlicel.  The  burthen  of  a  song,  such  as  ihwn  a-down,  was, 
according  toSteevens,  called  the  wheel. 

•>  RoMemary  was  considered  to  have  the  power  of  strengtiiening  the  nicniory. 

*  Hut  was  meant  to  express  ruth — sorrow.  For  (he  same  reason  it  was  culled 
herb-grace ;  for  "  he  whom  God  loveth  he  chasteueth." 

Vol..  VI IL  K 
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Laer.  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.     And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 

And  we  cast  away  moan  : 
Gramercy  on  his  soul ! 

And  of  all  christian  souls !  I  pray  God.     God  be  \vi'  you  ! 

\_Exit  Ophelia. 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God  ? 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  common*  with  your  grief. 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart. 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me  : 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but,  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  so ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  burial — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones,^ 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  't  were  from  heaven  to  earth. 
That  I  must  call 't  in  question. 

King.  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exezint. 

SCENE  VL — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant. 
Hor.  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

«  To  common,  now  writtt-ii  commune,  is  to  make  common — interchange  tlioughtg. 
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Serv.  Sailors,  sir; 

They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in. 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an  't  please  him.  There 's  a  letter 
for  you,  sir  ;  it  comes  from  the  ambassadors  that  was  bound 
for  England ;  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know 
it  is. 

Hor.  [Aeat/t.]  Horatio,  when  thou  shall  have  overlooked  this,  give  these  fellows 
some  means  to  the  king  ;  they  have  letters  for  him.  Kre  we  were  two  days  old  at 
sea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  ap]>ointment  gave  us  chace :  Finding  ourselves  too 
slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour ;  in  the  grapple  I  boarded  them :  on 
the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our  ship ;  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They 
have  dealt  with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;  but  they  knew  what  they  did  ;  I  am  to  do 
a  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  king  have  the  letters  1  have  sent;  and  repair  thou 
to  me  with  aa  much  haste  as  thou  wouldst  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in 
thine  ear,  will  make  tliee  dumb;  yet  are  they  much  too  liglit  for  the  bore  of  the 
matter.  These  good  fellows  will  bring  tliee  where  I  am.  Rotencrantz  and 
Guildenttem  hold  their  course  for  England;  of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee. 
Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 

And  do 't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vn. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal. 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears: — But  tell  me. 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats. 
So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature, 

K  2 
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As  hy  your  safety,  wisdom,  all  things  else. 
You  mainly  were  stirred  up. 

Kinff.  O,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd. 
And  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen,  his  mother. 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She  's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him  : 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  so  that  my  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.   And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again. 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections  : — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you  must  not  think 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger. 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall  hear  more  : 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet : 

This  to  your  majesty  ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !    Who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say :  I  saw  them  not. 
They  were  given  to  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  tliera. 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them : — Leave  us. 

[Exit  Messenger. 
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[Reeul».'\  High  and  mighty,  you  gball  know,  I  am  set  naked  on  your  kingdom. 
To-morrow  shall  I  beg  leave  to  8ce  your  kingly  eyes  :  when  I  shall,  first  asking 
your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the  occasions  of  my  sudden  and  more  strange 
return. 

Hamlet. 

What  should  this  mean  ?     Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  or  no  such  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  'T  is  Hamlet's  character.     "  Naked," — 
And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  "  alone :" 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer.  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him  come  : 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth. 
Thus  diddest  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ? 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  If  so  you  '11  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  return'd, — 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall ; 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice. 
And  call  it,  accident. 

[Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd : 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine  :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one  ;  and  that,  in  ray  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  yoiitli, 
Yet  needful  too  ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
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The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness.* — ]   Some  two  months  hence. 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, — ■ 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French, 
And  they  ran  ^  well  on  horseback  :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in  't ;  he  grew  into  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast j/so  far  he  pass'd*^  my  thought, 
-  That  4, -iiiJ[btg^r7~T5r  shapes  and  tricks. 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was  't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamound. 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  you  ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially. 
That  he  cried  out,  't  would  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you  :  [the  scrimers  ^  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppos'd  them  :]  ®  Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  him. 
Now,  out  of  this, 

Laer.  Why  out  of  this,  my  lord? 

King.   Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  arc  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart? 


"  The  passage  in  hrackels  is  not  found  in  the  folio  ;    hnt  isprinted  from  quarto  (fl). 

''  Ran  well,  in  folio  ;   in  qnartos,  can  well. 

■=   Past'df  in  folio;   in  quartos,  (opp'it. 

"*  Scrimer» — fcticers  ;  from  eitcrimeurs. 

"  The  passage  in  brackets  is  not  in  the  folio. 
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Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  father  ; 
But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time  ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
[There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuflP,  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy,' 
Dies  in  his  own  too>much :  That  we  would  do. 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  would  changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents  ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift  sigh. 
That  hurts  by  easing.     But,  to  the  quick  o'  the  ulcer :  ^] 
Hamlet  comes  back  :  what  would  you  undertake, 
To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed  "^ 
More  than  in  words? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.     But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber  ? 
Hamlet,  retum'd,  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We  '11  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you  ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  together. 
And  wager  on  your  heads:  he,  being  remiss,** 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  peruse*  the  foils  ;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  •"  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice. 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

"  Pluri$ij.  Warburton  would  read  plelhonj.  But  plurity  was  constantly  used 
in  tlie  sense  of  fulness,  abundance,  by  the  poets.  Thus,  in  Maasinger,  we  liave 
"  plurisy  of  goodness,"  and  "  plurisy  of  blooil." 

*"  The  lines  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  folio. 

*■   In  deed.     So  the  folio  ;  in  tlie  qunrtos,  "  indeed  your  father's  son.'" 

•'   Jiemits — inattentive. 

'  /Virt?— examine. 

f   Unbfited — not  blunted. 
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Laer.  I  will  do  't : 

And,  for  that  purpose,  I  '11  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I  '11  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion ;  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let  's  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means. 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape  :  if  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'T  were  better  not  assay'd ;  therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.     Soft ; — let  me  see  : — 
We  '11  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  commings,  * — 
I  ha  't. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I  '11  have  prepar'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce;  whereon  but  sipping, 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there. 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  queen  ? 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 
So  fast  they  follow  : — Your  sister  's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer.  Drown'd  ! — O,  where  ? 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook,'' 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  ; 
There,  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come,  '^ 

"   Commings — meetings  in  assault.     The  comming  \%  \\\k   venue.     In   llic  (juartos 
we  liave  cunnings. 

*"  Pliant  a  brook,  in  the  folio  ;  in  the  quartos,  ascaunt  the  brook. 

"^  So  the  fo'.io.     In  the  quarto  we  have 

"  There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make;'' 
wliich  all  the  modern  editors  have  corruj)ted  into  ''  iherewitli  ;''  as  if  Ophelia  mti<U 
her  garlands  of  the  willow.     To  "  make  "'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to  ''  come  " — to 
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Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples. 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them  : 

There,  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 

When  down  the  weedy  trophies,  and  herself. 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.     Her  clothes  spread  wide ; 

And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up : 

Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ; 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 

Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  then,  is  she  drown'd  ? 

Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord  ! 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  douts '  it.  [Exit. 

King.  Let  's  follow,  Gertrude; 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again  ; 
Therefore  let  's  follow.  [Exeunt. 

make  way — to  proceed.     The  pertinacity  with  wliicli  the  commentators  upon  tliis 
play  have  rejected  the  authority  of  the  folio  is  truly  marvellous. 
»  Doutt,  in  tlie  folio;  in  the  quartos,  drowns. 
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*  Scene  V. — "  How  should  I  your  true  love  know  ?  " 

The  music,  still  sung  in  the  character  of  Ophelia,  to  the  fragments  of  songs  in  the 
Fifth  Scene  of  Act  IV.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  that  was  used  in 
Shakspere's  time,  and  thence  transmitted  to  us  by  tradition.  When  Drury-lane 
theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1812,  the  copy  of  these  songs  suffered  the  fate  of 
the  whole  musical  library  ;  but  Dr.  Arnold  noted  down  the  airs  from  Mrs.  Jordan's 
recollection  of  them,  and  the  present  three  stanzas,  as  well  as  the  two  beginning — 
"  And  will  he  not  come  again?'  are  from  his  collection. 
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The  two  stanzas  commencing,  "  To-morrow,''  are  from  the   notation  of  llip  late 
William  F.inley,  Ym\.,  as  lie  "  rc'n)cnilH.'red  tln-ni  lo  havf  IxM-n  t'xciuisitfjy  sung  by 
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Mrs.  Forster,  when  she  was  Miss  Field,  and  belonged  to  Drury-lane  theatre."  * 
The  stanzas  beginning,  "  By  Gis  and  by  St.  Charity,"  may  go  to  the  notes  set  to 
"  To-moirow.'' 

We  have  given  the  melodies  as  noted  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  W.  Linley,  but 
for  their  bast's  and  accompaniments  we  hold  ourselves  alone  responsible;  having 
added  such  as,  in  our  opinion,  are  best  adapted  to  the  characters  of  the  airs, 
musically  viewed,  and  to  the  feeling  of  the  scene,  dramatically  considered. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  IV. 


No,         110,    he  is  dead,  Go 


^■^.^|P^S 


He  is     gone !  he  is  gone,  And  we 


\ 


to  thy  death-bed  ;  He 


1st.      to  thy  death-bed  ;  He  iiev  -  er     will  coine     a       -       gam 


s>_s». 


TiT^W 


'nj — ^^--i;^- 


'¥■ 


j  2iid.  cast  a  -way  moan ;  God  a       mer    -    cy      on      his  soul ! 


*  ScKNK  V. — "  Like  the  kind,  life-retuV ring  jielwdH.''^ 

Ill  architectural  ornaments,  or  monumental  sculptures,  and  in  old  books  of  fables 
and  emblems,  the  pelican  is  always  represented  as  an  eagle.  As  an  ornament  in 
the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  middle  iiges,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is 
generally  found  as  a  pendant  from  the  point  in  which  the  groinings  of  the  roof 
intersect  each  other,  or  as  a  principal  decoration  in  the  carved  seats  of  stalls.  Of 
the  former,  there  is  a  beautiful  example  in  the  church  at  Harlleur  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
there  are  «;veral  very  good  ones  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Winchestt^r.     Amongst  old 
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boolu  of  emblems  there  is  one  on  winch  Shakspere  himself  might  have  looked.  It 
is  entitled,  '  A  Choice  of  Emblems  and  other  Devices,  by  Geffery  Whitney,  1586,' 
Beneath  the  cut  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  The  pellican,  for  to  revive  her  younge, 
Doth  pierce  her  brest,  and  geve  them  of  her  blood. 
Then  searche  your  breste,  and  as  you  have  with  tonge 
With  penne  proceede  to  doe  our  countrie  good : 
Your  leal  is  great,  your  learning  is  profounde, 
Then  help  our  wantes,  with  that  you  doe  abounde." 

•  Scene  V. — ♦'  No  trophy,  ituwJ,  nor  hatchnunt,  o'er  hit  bones." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  "  not  only  the  sword,  but  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  spurs, 
and  tabard  (i.  e.,  a  coat  whereon  the  armorial  ensigns  were  anciently  depicted, 
from  whence  the  term  coat  of  armour)  are  hung  over  the  grave  of  every  knight." 
We  subjoin  a  trophy  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  placed  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Lennard  family,  in  West-Wickham  Church,  Kent. 
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ACT    V. 

SCENE  l.—A  Church- Yard. 

Enter  Two  Clowns,  with  spades,  ^'c. 

1  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  cliristian  burial,  that  wilfully 
seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  and  therefore  make  her  grave 
straight :  ■  the  crowner  hath  sate  on  her,  and  finds  it  chris- 
tian burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself  in  her 
own  defence? 

2  Clo.  Why,  't  is  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  se  offendendo ;  it  cannot  be  else.  For 
here  lies  the  point:  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  argues 
an  act :  and  an  act  hath  three  branches  ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do, 
and  to  perform :  argal,  she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ;  good :  here 
stands  the  man ;  good :  If  the  man  go  to  this  water,  and 
drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes ;  mark  you 
that?  but  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he 
drowns  not  himself:  argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own 
death,  shortens  not  his  own  life. 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is  't;  crowncr's-quest  law.' 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't?  If  this  had  not  been 
a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out  of  christian 
burial. 

.1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st :  And  the  more  pity,  that 
great  folk  should  have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown 
or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their  even  christian.''    Come, 

"  Straight — gtraightwayg — forthwith. 

''  Even  christian — fellow-christiaii,  equal  christian.  The  expression  is  used  by 
Chaucer. 
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my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners, 
ditchers,  and  grave-makers ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profes- 
sion. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? ' 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  tliou  understand 
the  scripture  ?  The  scripture  says,  Adam  digged ;  Could  he 
dig  without  arms  ?  I  '11  put  another  question  to  thee  :  if 
thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself — 

2  Clo.  Go  to. 

1  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than  either  the 
mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a  thou- 
sand tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith ;  the  gallows  docs 
well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  those  that  do 
ill :  now  thou  dost  ill  to  say,  the  gallows  is  built  stronger 
than  the  church ;  argal,  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee. 
To  't  again  ;  come. 

2  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  shipwright, 
or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.'' 

2  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  CI  J.  To  't. 

2  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio  at  a  distance. 

1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for  your  dull 
ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating:  and  when  you  arc 
asked  this  question  next,  say  a  grave-maker;  the  houses  tliat 
he  makes  last  till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan  ; 
fetch  me  a  stoup  of  liquor.  [Exit  2  Clown. 

1  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love, 

Methought,  it  was  very  sweet, 
To  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  beliovo 

O,  methought,  there  waa  nothing  meet.* 


"    Unyok* — finish  your  work  ;   unyoke  your  team. 
Vol.  VI II, 
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Ham.  Hath  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business,  that  he 
sings  at  grave-making? 

Hor.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness. 

Ham.  'T  is  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment  hath 
the  daintier  sense. 

1  Clo.  But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 

Hath  caught  ^  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  sliipped  me  intill  ^  the  land. 

As  if  I  had  never  been  such.  [  Throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham,.  That  scull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once  : 
How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's 
jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murther !  It  might  be  the  pate 
of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  o'er-offices ;  '^  one  that  could 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  which  could  say,  "  Good-morrow, 
sweet  lord !  How  dost  thou,  good  lord  ?  "  This  might  be 
my  lord  Such-a-one,  that  praised  my  lord  Such-a-one's  horse, 
when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might  it  not? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so  :  and  now  my  lady  Worm's  ;  chapless, 
and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a  sexton's  spade  : 
Here's  fine  revolution,  if  we  had  the  trick  to  see  't.  Did 
these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats 
with  them  ?  ■*  mine  ache  to  think  on  't. 

1  Clo,  A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade, 

For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet.  [  Throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham.  There's  another  !  Why  might  not  that  be  the  scull 
of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits''  now,  his  qiiillots,''  his 
cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  Why  does  lie  suller  tliis 
rude  knave  now  to  knock  him  about  tlie  sconce  with  a  dirty 
shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ? 
Humph  !  This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of 
land,    with    his  statutes,    his    recognizances,    his    lines,    his 

"    Cauyht,  in  folio;  in  quartos,  claw'd. 

''   Intill,  in  folio  ;   in  quarfrs,  into. 

'■   (J'er-fiffices,  in  folio  ;    in  quartos,  o'er-reaches. 

•'   C^iVA/i/*— qui(hlities — subtleties. 

»   ^i7/f/»— quidlibet — (what  you  plea«e) — a  frivolous  diitinctioii. 
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double  vouchers,  his  recoveries :  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines, 
and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full 
of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  hira  no  more  of  his 
purchases,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth 
of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands 
will  hardly  lie  in  this  box  ;  and  must  the  inheritor  himself 
have  no  more  ?  ha ! 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves'-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  that  seek  out  assurance 
in  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow  : — Whose  grave 's  this, 
sir/ 

I  Clo.  Mine,  sir  — 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  (or  to  be  made 
For  sucli  a  guest  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed ;  for  thou  liest  in  't. 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on  't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not  yours  : 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in  't,  and  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in 't,  to  be  in 't,  and  say  it  is  thine  : 
't  is  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;  therefore  thou  liest. 

1  Clo.  'T  is  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  't  will  away  again,  from  me 
to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for? 

1  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

1  Clo.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in  't? 

1  Clo.  One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her  soul, 
she  's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is  !  we  must  speak  by  the 
card,*  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the  lord,  Horatio, 
these  three  years  I  have  taken  note  of  it :  the  age  is  grown 
so  picked,*'  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel 

"  The  card — "  the  seaman's  card  "  of  '  Macbeth."  A  sea-chart  in  Shakspere's 
time  was  called  a  card.  But  the  drawing  of  the  points  of  tlie  compass  is  also  called 
the  card.  Steevens  and  Maloiie  differ  as  to  whether  a  compass-card  or  a  chart  is 
here  meant. 

'*   Pi'cAw/,  is  spruce,  affected,  smart ;  to  picA  being  tlie  same  as  to  trim.     Some, 

L'2 
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of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe. — How  long  hast  thou  been 
a  grave-maker  ? 

1  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to  't  that  day 
that  our  last  king  Hamlet  o'ercame  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  How  long  is  that  since  ? 

1  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can  tell  that :  It 
was  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born  :  he  that  was 
mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  England? 

1  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad :  he  shall  recover  his 
wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  it 's  no  great  matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clc.  'T  will  not  be  seen  in  him ;  there  the  men  are  as 
mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark.  I  have  been  sexton  here, 
man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  lon<T  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere  he  rot  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as  we 
have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that  will  scarce  hold 
the  laying  in,)  he  will  last  you  some  eight  year,  or  nine  year : 
a  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another? 

1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade, 
that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ;  and  your  water 
is  a  sore  decaycr  of  your  whoreson  dead  body.  Here  's  a 
scull  now :  this  scull  has  lain  in  the  earth  thrcc-and-twenty 
years." 

Ham.  Whose  was  it  ? 

1  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was ;  Whose  do  you 
think  it  was  ? 

however,  think  that  the  word  was  derived  from  picked,  peaked  boots,  which  were 
extravagantly  long — and  hence  the  association  with  the  "  /oe  of  the  peasant." 

n  So  the   folio.     The  quartos  read,  "  Here  "s  a  scull  now  hath  lyen  you  i'  the 
eartli,"  &c. 
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Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Cto.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue !  a  poured  a 
flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.  This  same  scull,  sir ; 
this  same  scull,  sir,"  was  Yorick's  scull,  the  king's  jester. 

Ham.  This  ? 

1  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Let  me  see.^  Alas  poor  Yorick! — I  knew  him, 
Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy  : 
he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times ;  and  now 
how  abhorred  my  imagination  is !  "^  my  gorge  rises  at  it. 
Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft. 
Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ? 
your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table 
on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  jeering  ? ''  quite 
chap-fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  cliamber,  and  tell 
her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must 
come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that. — Prithee,  Horatio,  tell  me 
one  thing. 

Hor.  What 's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  this  fashion 
i'  the  earth  ? 

Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  puh  !  [Throws  down  the  scull. 

Hor.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  !  Why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till 
he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot;  but  to  follow  him  thither  with 
modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it:  As  thus  :  Alex- 
ander died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  returncth  into 
dust;  the  dust  is  earth;  of  earth  we  make  loam  :  And  why 
of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not 
stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

•  The  re|)etitton  docs  not  occur  in  the  quartos. 

''   lytl  me  see,  ig  not  in  the  quartos.     It  sujierseilcg  tlie  stage-direction  of  "  talvi's 
the  scull." 
«      <^  So  the  folio.     The  reading  of  iIh;  (juarto  {[!)  is,   "  and    how   abhorred  in  my 
imagination  it  is."     Abhorred  is  used  in  the  sens*'  ui  disjutted. 

■*  Jeering,  in  the  folio;   in  the  (juartos,  jn/»/i/////. 
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Imperial  *  Ca?sar,  *  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  aAvay : 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ! 
But  soft!  but  soft!  aside: — Here  comes  the  kinof. 


Enter  Priests,  ^c.  in  procession  ;  the  corpse  of  Ophelia, 
Laertes  and  Mourners  following ;  King,  Queen,  their 
Trains,  ^c. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers  :  Who  is  that  they  follow  ? 

And  with  such  maimed  rites  !     This  doth  betoken, 

The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 

Fordo  its  own  life.     'T  was  of  some  estate  : 

Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark.  [^Retiring  with  Horatio. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham.  This  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth :  Mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranties  :  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, '' 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers,  "^ 
Shards,  '•  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  her. 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  rites,® 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  brincrinjr  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done  ! 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 

"  Imperial,  in  the  folio;  in  the  quartos,  imperious. 

^   Order — rulo,  canon,  of  ecclpsiastical  authority. 

<^   For  charitiihle  /irai/ers — instead  of  charitable  jirayers. 

•*  Shm-(h.  A  shard  is  a  thing  shared — divided.  Hhards  are  therefore  fragments 
of  ware — rubbish. 

«  Riles.  So  the  folio.  The  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  is  usually  followed,  is 
a'ants,  which  means  garlands.  But  the  "  maideti  strewments  "  are  the  flowers,  the 
garlands,  which  piety  scatters  over  the  bier  of  the  young  and  innocent.  Tlie  riles 
included  these,  and  "  the  bringing  home  of  bell  and  burial  ' — tvith  bell  and  burial. 
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To  sing  sage  requiem,  ■  and  such  rest  to  her. 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring !  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet:  Farewell ! 

[^Scattering  flowers. 
I  hop'd  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid. 
And  not  t'  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while. 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms  : 

[Leaps  into  the  grave. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [Advancing.]  Wliat  is  he,  wliose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul !  [Grapp/i7ig  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  prithee,  take  thy  fmgers  from  my  throat ; 
Sir,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  something''  in  me  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wiscncss''  fear:  Away''  thy  hand. 


■   Sage  requiem,  in  the  folio;   in  tlie  quartos,  a  re(ptiem.     Sage  is  said  to  (»e  used 
for  grave,  $olemn.     We  suspect  gome  corruption. 

*■  Something  in  me.     So  the  folio  ;   the  quartos,  in  me  something. 
'   H'iieneit,  in  the  folio;   in  the  quartos,  wisdom. 
'*  Away,  in  the  folio  ;  in  the  quartos,  hold  off'. 
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King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet ! 

Gentlemen.     Good  my  lord,  be  quiet.* 

[The  Attendants  j9«r^  them,  and  they  come  out  of 
the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  Come,  show  me  what  thou  'It  do  : 
Woul't  weep  ?  woul't  fight  ?  [woul't  fast  ?]  woul't  tear  thy- 
self? 
Woul't  drink  up  Esil  ?  ^  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I  '11  do  't. — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  ^  with  her,  and  so  will  I ; 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !     Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

'^ Queen.  This  is  mere  madness: 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping.^ 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus? 
I  lov'd  you  ever :  But  it  is  no  matter ; 

*  III  the  folio,  this  entreaty  is  given  to  Horatio;  and  "  Gentlemen"  is  ejaculated 
by  All. 

*>   Quick — alive. 

<=  In  the  folio,  this  speech  is  given  to  tlte  King ;  in  the  quartos,  to  the  Queen. 
We  think  that  the  assignment  in  the  folio  of  so  beautiful  and  tender  an  image  as  tliat 
of"  the  female  dove  '"  to  a  man  drawn  by  the  poet  as  a  coarse  sensualist  proceeds 
from  a  typographical  error,  which  not  unfrequently  occurs. 
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Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 

The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day.  [Exit. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. — 

[Exit  Horatio. 
Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech ; 

[To  Laertes. 
We  '11  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. — 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see  ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.—^  Hall  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir  :  now  let  me*  sec  the  other ; 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 

Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep  :  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines'*  in  the  bilboes.'=     Rashly, 
And  praise  be  rashness  for  it, — Let  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  dear**  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should  teach  us. 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.® 

Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf 'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  afjain  :  makinfr  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
O  royal  knavery,  an  exact  command, 

•  /jel  me,  in  Uie  folio  ;   in  tlie  quartos,  iihall  you. 
^  Mutinet — mutineers. 

<=  HiUxtei — a  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  attached  to  it. 
"^  Dear,  in  the  folio;  in  the  quartos,  deep. 
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Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reason. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life. 
That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

Hor.  Is 't  possible? 

Ham.  Here 's  the  commission  ;  read  it  at  more  leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  me  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  'beseech  you. 

Ham.   Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villains. 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun  the  play ;  I  sat  me  down  ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service :  Wilt  thou  kiaow 
The  effects  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — ■ 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them  as  the  palm  should  flourish ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wiicaten  garland  wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities  ;* 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge,— 
That  on  the  view  and  know  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-timc  allow'd.^' 

Hor.  How  was  this  seal'd? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinate  ; 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal  ; 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other; 
Subscribed  it;  gave 't  the  impression  ;  plac'd  it  safely, 

*  Caldecott  explains  tliis — "  coiif  imie  tlm  jjassjige  or  intercourse  of  amity  be- 
tween them,  and  prevent  the  interposition  of  a  period  to  it." 
*■   Shrivi/ig-time — time  of  shrift,  or  confession. 
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The  changeling  never  known :  Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight :  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hor.  So  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  go  to 't. 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience;  their  defeat* 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow  : 
'T  is  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now  upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother ; 
Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes  ; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  such  cozenage ;  is 't  not  perfect  conscience. 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is 't  not  to  be  damn'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil? 

Hor.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  England, 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham,  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life 's  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his  :  I  '11  count  his  favours  : 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hor.  Peace  ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Osric. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 

Ham.  I  liumbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know  this  water-Hy  ? 

Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  't  is  a  vice  to 
know  him :  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile ;  let  a  beast  be 
lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's  niess : 

"   Dtfeat,  ill  the  qnartiw  ;   in  the  M'w,(UUitr. 
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'T  is  a  chougli ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of 
dirt. 

Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  friendship*  were  at  leisure,  I 
should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of  spirit :  Put 
your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  't  is  for  the  head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  't  is  very  hot. 

Ham.  No, believe  me,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind  is  northerly. 

Osr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot,  for  my  com- 
plexion. 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry, — as  't  were, 
— I  cannot  tell  how. — But,  my  lord,  his  majesty  bade  me 
signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your  head : 
Sir,  this  is  the  matter. 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  jnit  on  his  hat. 

Osr.  Nay,  in  good  faith;  for  mine  ease,  in  good  faith. 
[  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes :  believe  me,  an 
absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very 
soft  society,  and  great  showing :  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly 
of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall 
find  in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would 
see. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  defincment  suffers  no  perdition  in  you ; — 
though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially,  would  dizzy 
the  arithmetic  of  memory ;  and  yet  but  raw  neither,  in  re- 
spect of  his  quick  sail.  But,  in  the  verity  of  extohnent,  I 
take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article ;  and  his  infusion  of 
such  dearth  and  rareness,  as  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his 
semblablc  is  his  mirror;  and,  who  else  would  trace  him,  his 
umbrage,  nothing  more. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  liim. 

Hayn.  The  concernancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap  the  gentle- 
man in  our  more  rawer  breath .' 

Osr.  Sir? 

Hor.  Is 't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another  tongue? 
You  will  do 't,  sir,  really. 

"   Friendship,  in  the  folio  ;   in  quartos,  lonUhip. 
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Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman? 

Osr.  Of  Laertes  ? 

Hmr.  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden  words 
are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant — 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir ;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you  did,  it 
would  not  much  approve  me. — Well,  sir.'] 

Osr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes  is 
at  his  weapon. 

[Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compare  with 
him  in  excellence ;  but,  to  know  a  man  well,  were  to  know 
himself. 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  this  weapon ;  but  in  the  imputation 
laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  he  's  unfellowed.] 

Ham.  What 's  his  weapon  ? 

Osr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That 's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  waged  ^  with  him  six  Barbary 
horses  :  against  the  which  he  has  imponed,"  as  I  take  it,  six 
French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle, 
hangers,  or  so :  Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  yery 
dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  car- 
riages, and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages? 

\^Hor.  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  margcnt,  ere 
you  had  done.] 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  arc  the  hangers. '° 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  gcrman  to  the  matter, 
if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides  :  I  Avould  it  might  be 
hangers  till  then.  But,  on  :  Six  Barbary  horses  against  six 
French  swords,  their  assigns,  and  three  liberal  conceited  car- 

"  The  long  passago  in  brackets  is  not  given  in  the  folio,  but  is  found  in  quarto 
{W).  Though  it  furnishes  n  most  iiappy  satire  ujwn  the  aflected  pliraseology  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  and  displays  the  wit  and  readiness  of  Hamlet  to  great  advan- 
tage, the  poet  ])erhu])3  thought  it  prolonged  the  main  business  somewhat  too  much. 
Several  other  passages  in  tliis  scene,  which  we  (hid  in  the  quarto,  are  omitted  in  the 
folio ;  and  these  we  have  placed  in  brackets. 

••  iVaged,  in  the  folio;  in  the  quartos,  uxigered. 

<^  Imported,  in  the  folio  ;  in  tlie  quartos,  impawned. 
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riages  :  that 's  the  French  bet  against  the  Danish  :  Why  is 
this  imponed,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  be- 
tween you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits ;  ho 
hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine ;  and  that  would  come  to  im- 
mediate trial,  if  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer  no  ? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person  in 
trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall.  If  it  please  his 
majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me :  let  the 
foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  the  king  hold 
his  purpose,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  will  gain 
nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Osr.  Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  flourish  your  nature 
will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship.  [Exit. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours.  He  does  well  to  commend  it  him- 
self; there  are  no  tongues  else  for  's  turn, 

Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  comply  '  with  his  dug,  before  he  sucked  it. 
Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  same  bevy,  that,  I  know, 
the  drossy  age  dotes  on)  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and 
outward  habit  of  encounter ;  a  kind  of  ycsty  collection, 
which  carries  them  through  and  through  the  most  fond  and 
winnowed  opinions ;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trials, 
the  bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to  you  by 
young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you  attend  him 
in  the  hall :  He  sends  to  know,  if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play 
with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham.   I    am  constant   to    my   purposes,   they  follow   the 


"  Comply — was  complaisant.  In  Fulwel's  '  Arte  of  Flaflerie,"  1570,  we  have 
the  same  idea  : — "  The  very  sucking  l)al)es  hath  a  kind  of  adulation  towards  tlieir 
nurses  for  the  dug.'' 
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king's  pleasure  :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready ;  now,  or 
whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming  down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle  enter- 
tainment to  Laertes,  before  you  go  to  play.  [Exit  Lord. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me. 

Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into  France,  I 
have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I  shall  win  at  the  odds. 
But  thou  wouldst  not  think,  how  ill  all 's  here  about  ray 
heart :  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving,  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey  :  I  will  forestal 
their  repair  hither,  and  say,  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  ;  there 's  a  special  pro- 
vidence in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to 
come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now, 
yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness  is  all :  Since  no  man  has 
aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is 't  to  leave  betimes  ? " 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osric,  and  Attend- 
ants trith  foils,  ^-c. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand  from  me. 
\_The  Y^i^G  puts  the  hand  o/' Laertes  iuto  that  o/'Ham. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir;  I  have  done  you  wrong; 
But  pardon  't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have  heard. 
How  I  am  punisli'd  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception, 
Rouglily  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes?     Never,  Hamlet: 
If  Hamlet  from  liimself  be  ta'cn  away. 
And,  when  he  's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 

"  So  the  folio.  The  rcailitig  uf  tlie  quartos  is,  "Since  no  man,  of  alight  lie 
Icavei,  ktiowfi,  wliatiii't  to  leave  betimes?     I>'t  Ix'." 
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Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 

Who  does  it  then  ?    His  madness  :  If 't  be  so, 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 

His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 

Sir,  in  this  audience. 

Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 

Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts. 

That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house. 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd  :  But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  ofFer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. 
Give  us  the  foils ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I  '11  be  your  foil,  Laertes ;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.   No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Orsic.     Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both. 
But  since  he  's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  sec  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well :  These  foils  have  all  a  length  ? 

[  They  prepare  to  ylay. 

Osr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table  : 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit, 
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Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange. 

Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ; 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  *  shall  he  throw. 

Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kinsfs 

In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the  cups ; 

And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth, 

Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin  ; 

And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come  on,  sir.  [They  play. 

Ham.  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Osr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well, — again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink  :  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thine  ; 
Here  's  to  thy  health.     Give  him  the  cup. 

[  Trumpets  sound ;  and  cannon  shot  off  within . 

Ham.  I  '11  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  awhile. 
Come. — Another  hit ;  what  say  you  ?  [  They  play. 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He  's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows  : '' 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good,  madam. 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord ; — I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King.   It  is  the  poison'd  cup:  it  is  too  late.  [Aside. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam  ;  by  and  by. 

Queen.  Come,  lot  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  '11  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

•   Union — a  very  rich  pearl.     The  quartos  rcail,  onya-. 
'■  .So  the  quarto*  ;  in  the  folio,  the  line  stand* 

"  Here  's  a  napkin,  nih  thy  brows." 
Vol.  VIII.  M 
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Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  conscience.  [Aside. 

Ham.   Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes :  You  but  dally  ; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afeard  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  so  ?  come  on.  [  They  play. 

Osr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet;  then,  in  scuffling,  they 
change  rapiers,  and  Ham.  wounds  Laertes. 

Ki?ig.  Part  them,  they  are  inccns'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.  [The  Queen  falls. 

Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho  ! 

Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides  : — How  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

Osr.  How  is 't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe,  Osric ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O  my  dear  Ham- 
let !— 
The  drink,  the  drink ; — I  am  poison'd !  [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villainy ! — How  ?    Let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 
Treachery  !  seek  it  out.  [Laertes  falls. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet :   Hamlet,  thou  art  slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me  ;  lo,  here  I  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again :  Thy  mother 's  poison'd  ; 
I  can  no  more ;  the  king,  the  king  's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point  envenom'd  too  ! — 
Then,  venom,  to  thy  work.  [Stabs  the  King. 

Osr.  ^-  Lords.  Treason !  treason ! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  incestuous,  murd'rous,  damned  Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  : — Is  thy  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  served  ; 
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It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself. 

Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 

Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee. 

Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !     I  follow  thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio  : — Wretched  queen,  adieu  ! 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death. 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be : — Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it. 

1  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here  's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou  'rt  a  man. 

Give  me  the  cup ;  let  go ;  by  heaven  I  '11  have  it. 
O,  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story.  [March  afar  off,  and  shot  inthin. 

What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit ; 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England ; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras  ;   he  has  my  dying  voice  ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  less, 
Which  have  solicited. — The  rest  is  silence.  [Dies. 

Hor.    Now  cracks   a  noble   heart.      Good  night,   sweet 
prince  ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither?  [March  rcithiu. 
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Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors,  and  others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

Hor.  What  is  it  yc  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc. — O  proud  death  ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shoot. 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd. 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildcnstern  are  dead : 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth, 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  ; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  dcatli. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question. 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd,  give  order,  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  things  came  about :  So  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatviral  acts; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  cause  ; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  piirposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads:  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 
And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune  ; 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  mo. 

Hor.  Of  that  I  shall  have  always  cause  to  speak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more  : 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd. 
E'en  while  men's  minds  are  wild ;  lest  more  mischance. 
On  plots,  and  errors,  happen. 
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Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally  :  and,  for  his  passage. 
The  soldier's  music,  and  the  rights  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him, 
Take  up  the  body  :  * — Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  fields  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  [A  dead  March. 

[Exeunt,  marching  ;  after  which  a  peal  of 
ordnance  is  shot  off. 

"  Bodtf,  ill  the  folio  ;  in  the  quartos,  bodies.     Fortinbras  has  ordered 
"  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage.'' 
This  was  a  peculiar  honour  which  he  meant  for  him.     We  give   the  concluding 
stage-direction,  as  we  find   it   in  the  folio.     "  Exeunt,  bearing  off"  the  bodies,^'  is  a 
modern  addition. 
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'  Scene  I. — "  C r owner' s-quest  law.'''' 
Sir  John  Hawkins  originally  pointed  out  that  this  ludicrous  description  of 
''  crowuer's-quest  law  "  was,  in  all  probability,  "  a  ridicule  on  the  case  of  Dame 
Hales,  reported  by  Plowdeu  in  his  Commentaries."  This  was  a  case  regarding  the 
forfeiture  of  a  lease  to  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  suicide  of  Sir  James  Hales. 
Malone  somewhat  sneers  at  the  belief  that  Shakspere  should  have  known  anything 
about  a  case  determined  before  he  was  born ;  adding,  "  Our  author's  study  was 
probably  not  much  encumbered  with  old  French  reports.'"  Plowden  was  not  pub- 
lished till  157S, — in  old  French,  certainly,  as  Malone  says;  but  we  have  not  a 
doubt  that  Shakspere  was  familiar  with  the  book,  as  the  following  extracts  from 
the  translation  of  1779  will  show.  The  clown  says,  "An  act  hatii  three  branches, 
it  is  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform."  Warburton  observes  that  "  this  is  a  ridicule  on 
scholastic  divisions  without  distinction,  and  of  distinctions  without  difterence."  The 
precise  thing,  however,  to  be  ridiculed  is  in  the  speech  of  one  of  the  counsel  in  the 
case  before  us  : — 

"  Walsh  said  that  the  act  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  is  the  imagination, 
which  is  a  reflection  or  meditation  of  the  mind,  whether  or  no  it  is  convenient  for 
him  to  destroy  himself,  and  what  way  it  can  be  done.  The  second  is  the  resolu- 
tion, which  is  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  destroy  himself,  and  to  do  it  in  this 
or  that  particular  way.  The  third  is  the  perfection,  which  is  the  execution  of  what 
the  mind  has  resolved  to  do.  And  this  perfection  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  tlie 
beginning  and  the  end.  The  beginning  is  the  doing  of  the  act  which  causes  the 
death,  and  the  end  is  the  death,  which  is  only  a  sequel  to  the  act."' 

Again,  the  clown  says,  "  Here  lies  the  water ;  good  ;  here  stands  the  man  ;  good  : 
If  the  man  go  to  this  water  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes  ; 
mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  comes  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not 
himself!  Argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  shortens  not  his  own  life.'" 
We  have,  of  course,  no  such  delicious  exaggeration  as  that  of  the  clown  ;  but  the 
following  reasoning  of  one  of  the  judges  is  very  nearly  equal  to  it ; 

"  Sir  James  Hales  was  dead,  and  how  came  he  to  liis  death?  It  may  be  an- 
swered, by  drowning  ;  and  who  drowned  him?  Sir  James  Hales;  and  when  did  he 
drown  liim  ?  In  his  lifetiine.  So  that  Sir  James  Hales  being  alive  caused  Sir 
James  Hales  to  die  ;  and  tlie  act  of  the  living  man  was  the  death  of  the  dead  man. 
And  then  for  this  ofl'ence  it  is  reasonable  to  punish  the  living  man  who  committed 
the  ofl'ence,  and  not  the  dead  man.  But  how  can  he  be  said  to  be  ])iinished  alive 
when  the  punishment  comes  after  his  death?  Sir,  this  can  be  done  no  other  way 
but  by  divesting  out  of  him,  from  tiie  time  of  tlie  act  done  in  his  life  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,  the  title  and  pr()j)erty  of  tliose  things  which  he  had  in  liis  life- 
time." 

The  determination  in  this  case,  that  the  verdict  of /elo  de  se  was  legal,  sliows  lliat 
the  complaint  of  the  clown,  "  that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in  this 
world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,"  was  wholly  unjust. 

'  Scene  I. — "  H'as  he  a  gentleman  ?  " 
This  is  a  ridicule  of  the  heraldic  writers.      In  Ix-igh's  '  Accidence  of  Armourie,* 
1591,  we  have,  "  For  that  it  might   be  known  that  even   anon  after  the  creation  of 
Adam  there  was  both  gentUnesk   and   tingenlUneis,  you   sliall  inidorstnnd  that  tlio 
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second  man  that  was  born  was  a  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Ahel."     The  same 
style  uf  writing  prevails  in  older  works,  as  in  '  The  Book  of  St.  Albans.' 

"  Scene  I. — "  In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  lot>e,"  &c. 
The  three  stanzas  which  the  grave-digger  sings  are  to  be  found,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  blunders  of  the  singer,  in  '  The  Songs  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
others,'  15.57.    The  poem  is  reprinted  in  Percy's  *  Reliques.'  It  is  ascribed  to  I^rd 
\'aux.     We  give  the  stanzas  out  of  which  the  clown's  readings  may  be  made :— • 
"  I  loth  that  I  did  love. 

In  youth  that  I  thought  swete. 

As  time  requires :  for  my  behove 

Me  thinkes  they  are  not  mete. 

For  Age  with  steling  steps 

Hath  clawde  me  with  his  crowch, 
And  lusty  Youthe  awaye  he  leapes, 

As  there  had  bene  none  such. 

****** 

A  pikeax  and  a  spade, 

And  eke  a  shrowding  shete, 
A  house  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

For  such  a  guest  most  mete. 

For  Ueautie  with  her  Ijand, 

These  croked  cares  had  wrought, 
And  shipped  me  into  the  land. 

From  whence  I  first  was  brought." 

*  Scene  I. — "  To  play  at  loggats  with  them."' 
Tlie  game  of  loggats  is  a  country  play,  in  which  the  players  throw  at  a  stake,  or 
jack,  with  round  pins.     In  Ben  Jouson's  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  we  have : — 
"  Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  arms, 
Like  loggats  at  a  pear-tree." 
The  scene  of  the  grave-tliggers  has  always  been  the  horror  of  the  old  French 
school  of  criticism.     Voltaire,  by  a  great  generalization,  calls  the  works  of  Shak- 
spere  a  bundle  of  "  monstruosites  et  fussoyeurs.''''     But  Voltaire's  criticism  upon  the 
grave-digging  scene  is  far   less  amusing  than  that    of  M.  de  la  Baume  Desdossat, 
who,  in   1757,  immortalized  himself  by  the  publication  of  a  '  Pastorale  Hvroique.' 
He  tells  us,  "  All  that  the  imagination  can  invent  most  horrible,  most  gloomy, 
most  ferocious,  constitutes  the  matter  of  the  English  tragedies,  which  are  monsters 
in  which  8id)lime  sentiments  and  ideas  are  found  side  by  side  with  the  flattest  buf- 
fooneries and  the  grossest  jests.     Shaksj)€re  in   one  tragedy  iiitrodwes  a  game  at 
bowls  with  death's  heads  upon  the  stage."     ("  Fait  jouer  ii  la  boule  avec  des  tetes  fie 
mort  sur  le  theatre.'') 

•■*  Scene  I. — "Imperial  Ctcsar,'"  &c. 
The  dwellings  of  our  countrymen  in  the  time  of  Elizabetli  were  nide  enough  to 
render  it  often  requisite  to 

"  Stop  a  hole,  to  keep  the  wind  away." 
Tiie  following  is  from  Harrison's  '  Description  of  England,'  1577:  "  In  the  fenny 
countries  and  northern  parts,  luilo  this  day,  for  lack  of  wood  they  lue  enforced  to 
continue  the  ancient  manner  of  building  (houses  set  up  witli  a  few  posts  and  many 
raddles),  so  in  the  oj)en  and  champain  coiuitries  tliey  are  enforced,  for  want  of  stulV, 
to  use  no  studs  at  all,  but  only  frank-posts,  and  such  principals,  with  licre  and  tiu're 
a  girding,  whcremito  they  fasten  their  splints  or  raddles,  and  then  rust  it  all  over 
with  thick  clay,  to  keep  out  the  wind.  Certes  this  mile  kind  of  l)nihling  nuide  (hi- 
S|>aniards  in  Queen  Mary's  day  to  wonder,  and  say,  '  these  Knglish  have  (heir 
houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so  well  iu  (lio  kin^.'  '' 
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"  Scene  I. — "  Woul't  dtink  up EsU? " 
Esil  was  formerly  a  term  in  common  use  for  vinegar ;  and  thus  some  have 
thought  that  Hamlet  here  meant,  will  you  take  a  draught  of  vinegar — of  something 
very  disagreeable.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  he  referred  to  the  river 
Yssell,  Issell,  or  Izel,  the  most  uortliern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  which  is  the 
nearest  to  Denmark.     Stow  and  Drayton  are  familiar  with  the  name. 

"^  Scene  I. — "  Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove,''  &c. 
To  disclose  was  anciently  used  for,  to  hatch.     The  "  couplets "'   of  the  dove  are 
first  covered  with  yellow  down  ;  and  the  patient  female  sits  brooding  o'er  the  nest, 
cherishing  them  with  her  warmth  for  several  days  after  tliey  are  hatched. 

^  Scene  II. — "  There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  ivill."' 
Philosophy,  as  profound  as  it  is  beautiful!  says  the  uninitiated  reader  of  Shak- 
spere.  But  he  that  is  endued  with  the  wisdom  of  the  commentators  will  learn  how 
easy  it  is  to  mistake  for  philosophy  and  poetry  what  really  only  proceeded  from  the 
very  vulgar  recollections  of  an  ignorant  mind.  "  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me,''  says 
Steevens,  "  that  these  words  are  merely  technical.  A  wood-man,  butcher,  and 
dealer  in  skewers,  lately  observed  to  him,  that  his  nephew  (an  idle  lad)  could  only 
assist  him  in  making  them  ;  '  he  could  rough  hew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to  shape 
their  ends.''  To  shape  the  ends  of  wood  skewers,  i.  e.,  to  point  them,  requires  a  de- 
gree of  skill ;  any  one  can  rough-hew  them.  Whoever  recollects  the  profession  of 
Shakspere's  father,  will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such  terms.  I 
have  frequently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinn'd  up  with  skewers."  ! ! ! 

'  Scene  II. — "  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers.'''' 
The  hangers  are  that  part  of  the  girdle  or  belt  by  which  the  sword  was  sus})ended. 
We  find  the  word  used  hi  the  directions  for  an  installation  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter.     (See  Ashmole's  History  of  the  Order.)     Garter  presents  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners with  "  the  hanger  and  sword,"  which  they  gird  on  the  knight. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTICE. 


The  comprehension  of  this  tragedy  is  the  history  of  a  man's  own 
mind.  In  some  shape  or  other,  "  Hamlet  the  Dane"  very  early 
becomes  familiar  to  almost  every  youth  of  tolerable  education.  He 
is  sometimes  presented  through  the  medium  of  the  stage ;  more 
frequently  in  some  one  of  the  manifold  editions  of  the  acted  play. 
The  sublime  scenes  where  the  ghost  appears  are  known  even  to  the 
youngest  school-boy,  in  his  '  Speakers'  and  '  Readers  ;*  and  so  is 
the  solilofjuy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be."  As  we  in  early  life  become 
acquainted  with  the  complete  acted  play,  we  hate  the  King, — we 
weep  for  Ophelia, — we  think  Hamlet  is  cruel  to  her, — we  are  per- 
haps inclined  witli  Dr.  Johnson  to  laugh  at  Hamlet's  madnes.^i, — 
("  the  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes  much  mirth")  we 
wonder  that  Hamlet  does  not  kill  the  King  eurli«'r, —  and  we  be- 
lieve,   an    (inrrick  beli«'ve(l,   tlmt  th«'   (•alustroi>he   might   luive   been 
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greatly  improved,  seeing  that  the  wicked  and   the  virtuous  ought 
not  to  fall  together,  as  it  were  by  accident. 

A  few  years  onward,  and  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
'  Hamlet'  of  Shakspere, — not  the  '  Hamlet'  of  the  players.  The  book 
is  now  the  companion  of  our  lonely  walks ; — its  recollections  hang 
about  our  most  cherished  thoughts.  We  think  less  of  the  dramatic 
movement  of  the  play,  than  of  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  of  the 
high  and  solemn  things  that  belong  to  our  being.  We  see 
Hamlet  habitually  subjected  to  the  spiritual  part  of  his  nature, — 
communing  with  thoughts  that  are  not  of  this  world, — abstracted 
from  the  business  of  life, — but  yet  exhibiting  a  most  vigorous 
intellect,  and  an  exquisite  taste.  But  there  is  that  about  him  which 
we  cannot  understand.  Is  he  essentially  "  in  madness,"  or  mad 
"  only  in  craft  ?  "  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  his  ar- 
tificial and  his  real  character  ?  There  is  something  altogether 
indefinable  and  mysterious  in  the  poet's  delineation  of  this  charac- 
ter;— something  wild  and  irregular  in  the  circumstances  with 
which  the  character  is  associated, — we  see  that  Hamlet  is  propelled, 
rather  than  propelling.  But  why  is  this  turn  given  to  the  delinea- 
tion ?  We  cannot  exactly  tell.  Perhaps  some  of  the  very  charm 
of  the  play  to  the  adult  mind  is  its  mysteriousness.  It  awakes  not 
only  thoughts  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  but  of  the  incompre- 
hensible. Its  obscurity  constitutes  a  portion  of  its  sublimity.  This 
is  the  stage  in  which  most  minds  are  content  to  rest,  and,  perhaps, 
advantageously  so,  with  regard  to  the  comprehension  of  Hamlet. 

The  final  appreciation  of  the  '  Hamlet '  of  Shakspere  belongs  to 
the  development  of  the  critical  faculty, — to  the  cultivation  of  it  by 
reading  and  reflection.  Without  much  acquaintance  with  the 
thoughts  of  others,  many  men,  we  have  no  doubt,  being  earnest  and 
diligent  students  of  Shakspere,  have  arrived  at  a  tolerably  adequate 
comprehension  of  his  idea  in  this  wonderful  play.  In  passing 
through  the  stage  of  admiration  they  have  utterly  rejected  the  trash 
which  the  commentators  have  heaped  upon  it,  under  the  name  of 
criticism, — the  solemn  commonplaces  of  Johnson,  the  flippant  and 
insolent  attacks  of  Steevens.  When  the  one  says,  "  the  appa- 
rition left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little  purpose," — and  the  other 
talks  of  the  "  absurdities'^  which  deform  the  piece,  and  "  the  im- 
moral character  of  Hamlet," — the  love  for  Shakspere  tells  them, 
that  remarks  such  as  these  belong  to  the  same  class  of  prejudices  as 
Voltaire's  "  monslruosiles  et  fossoyeurs.''^  But  after  they  have 
rejected  all  that  belongs  to  criticism  without  love,  the  very  depth 
of  the  reverence  of  another  school  of  critics  may  tend  to  perplex 
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them.  This  is  somewhat  our  own  position.  The  quantity  alone 
that  has  been  written  in  illustration  of  '  Hamlet '  is  embarrassing. 
Goethe,  Coleridge,  Schlegel,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  we  may  add 
Mrs.  Jameson, — besides  anonymous  writers  out  of  number,  and 
some  of  the  very  highest  order  of  excellence, — have  brought  to  the 
illustration  of  this  play  a  most  valued  fund  of  judgment,  taste,  and 
sesthetical  knowledge.  To  condense  what  is  most  deserving  of 
remembrance  in  these  admirable  productions,  within  due  limits, 
would  be  impossible.  We  must  endeavour,  therefore,  to  feel  our- 
selves in  the  condition  of  one  who  has,  however  imperfectly,  worked 
out  in  his  own  mind  a  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  Shakspere ; 
occasionally  assisting  our  development  of  this  inadequate  compre- 
hension by  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  eloquent  pages  to 
which  we  have  adverted. 

The  opening  of  '  Hamlet'  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  scenes  in 
the  Shaksperian  drama.  It  produces  its  effect  by  the  supernatural 
being  brought  into  the  most  immediate  contact  with  the  real.  The 
sentinels  are  prepared  for  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, — Horatio  is 
incredulous, — but  they  are  all  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
common  life.  "  Long  live  the  King," — "  Get  thee  to  bed," — 
"  'Tis  bitter  cold," — "  Not  a  mouse  stirring,"  and  the  familiar 
pleasantry  of  Horatio,  "  a  piece  of  him," — exhibit  to  us  minds 
under  the  ordinary  state  of  human  feeling.  At  the  moment  when 
the  recollections  of  Bernardo  arise  into  that  imaginative  power 
which  belongs  to  the  tale  he  is  about  to  tell,  the  ghost  appears.  All 
that  was  doubtful  in  the  narrative  of  the  supernatural  vision — what 
left  upon  Horatio's  mind  the  impression  only  of  a  "  thing," — be- 
comes as  real  as  the  silence,  the  cold,  and  the  midnight.  The  vision 
is  then,  "  most  like  the  King," 

"  Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on." 

The  ghost  remains  but  an  instant ;  and  wc  are  again  amongst  the 
realities  of  common  life, — the  preparations  for  war — the  history  of 
the  quarrel  that  caused  the  preparation.  The  vision,  in  the  mind 
of  Horatio,  is  connected  with  the  fates  of  his  "  cliniatures  and 
countrymen."  When  the  ghost  re-appears  there  is  still  a  tinge  of 
scepticism  in  the  soldiers  : — 

"  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  f 

But  their  incredulity  is  at  once  subdued ;  and  a  resolution  is  taken 
by  Horatio  upon  the  conviction  that  what  he  once  hold  as  a  "  fan- 
Uusy,"  is  a  dreaded  thing  of  whose  existence  there  can  be  no 
doubt : — 
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"  Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-niglit 
Unto  young  Hamlet:  for  upon  my  life 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him." 

We  have  here,  by  anticipation,  all  the  deep  and  inexplicable  conse- 
quences of  this  vision  laid  upon  young  Hamlet;  it  is  his  destiny — it 
is  to  him  the — 

"  Prologue  to  tlie  omen  coming  on." 

Goethe,  in  his  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  has  made  his  hero  describe 
the  mode  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  understand  '  Hamlet.'  "  I 
set  about  investigating  every  trace  of  Hamlet's  character,  as  it  had 
shown  itself  before  his  father's  death.  I  endeavoured  to  distinguit^h 
what  in  it  was  independent  of  this  mournful  event ;  independent  of 
the  terrible  events  that  followed;  and  what  most  probably  the 
young  man  would  have  been,  had  no  such  thing  occurred."  In 
this  spirit  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  pleasing,  polished,  courteous, 
united  the  idea  of  moral  rectitude  with  princely  elevation,  desirous 
of  praise,  pure  in  sentiment,  tasteful,  calm  in  his  temper,  artless  in 
his  conduct,  possessing  more  mirth  of  humour  than  of  heart.  This 
is  ingenious,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  refine  somewhat  too  much.  In 
Shakspere's  dramas,  the  characters,  as  they  are  developed  by  the 
incidents,  expound  themselves,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the  expo- 
sition becomes  necessary.  Wilhelm  Meister's  preliminary  analysis 
of  Hamlet's  character  stands  only  in  the  place  of  the  description  by 
which  dramatists  inferior  to  Shakspere  present  a  character  to  an 
audience.  Our  poet  first  shows  us  what  Hamlet  is  before  his  mind 
is  laid  under  the  terrific  weight  and  responsibility  of  a  revelation. 
His  moral  sense  is  outraged  by  the  indecent  marriage  of  his  mother. 
We  have  a  slight  intimation  that  his  honourable  ambition  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  election  of  liis  uncle  to  the  sovereignty.  The 
sudden  death  of  his  father  had  called  forth  all  the  sensi])ililies  that 
belonged  to  a  deeply  meditative  nature  : 

"  I  have  that  within  wliich  passeth  siiow." 
It  is  in  this  period  that  his  own  wounded  spirit  compels  him  to  look 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  "  all  the  uses  of  this  world,"  and  to  in- 
dulge a  wish,  restrained  only  by  a  sense  of  piety,  that  the  "  un- 
weeded  garden"  might  bo  left  by  him  to  be  possessed  by  "  things 
gross  and  rank  by  nature."  But  lie  communes  with  himself  in  a 
tone  which  bespeaks  the  habitual  refinement  of  his  thouglits ;  and 
his  words  shape  themselves  into  images  which  belong  to  tlie  higli 
and  cultivated  intellect.  The  niode  in  wliich  he  receives  Horatio 
.shows  that  his  dejection  is  not  habitual.  It  has  l)eeii  impressed  on 
his  nature  by  a  sudden  blow  ; — a  father  dead, — a  mother  disgrace- 
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fully  married, — a  crown  snatched  from  him.  He  welcomes  his  old 
friend  with  the  warmth  and  frankness  of  the  gentleman ;  but  the 
abiding  sorrow  in  a  moment  comes  over  him :  — 

"  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student." 
The  disclosure  of  Horatio's  purpose  in  his  visit  is  admirably  ma- 
naged in  its  abruptness.  Nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  within  the 
power  of  language,  can  produce  the  effect  of  the  questions  which 
Hamlet  puts  to  Horatio ;  and  his  answer  to  the  somewhat  common- 
place remark,  "  It  would  have  much  amazed  you ;" — "  very  like, 
very  like,"  is  something  beyond  art ;  it  looks  like  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  most  complex  mental  processes. 

Coleridge  calls  the  Jnext  scene,  that  between  Laertes,  Ophelia, 
and  Polonius,  "  one  of  Shakspere's  lyric  movements ;"  and  he 
elegantly  adds,  "  you  experience  the  sensation  of  a  pause  without 
the  sense  of  a  stop."  It  was  necessary  to  interpose  a  scene  between 
Horatio's  narrative  and  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  to  Hamlet,  and 
the  scene  before  us  carries  out  the  dramatic  characters  which  are 
essential  to  the  plot,  without  interrupting  the  main  interest.  But 
the  hour  of  Hamlet's  trial  is  come.  The  revelation  is  to  be  made. 
He  is  to  endure  an  ordeal  which  is  to  shake  his  disposition, 
"  With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls." 

The  vision  which,  even  when  his  incredulity  has  passed  away,  seems 
to  Horatio  only  a  "  thing  majestical,"  is  to  Hamlet,  "  king,  father, 
royal  Dane."  From  the  first  word  of  Horatio's  narrative  to  this 
moment  of  the  real  presence  of  the  apparition,  Hamlet  has  no 
doubts.  The  excited  state  of  his  mind  had  prepared  him  to  wel- 
come the  belief  that  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  Beautifully  characteristic 
is  his  determination  to  follow  the  vision  ;  and  when  the  revelation 
comes,  who  could  have  managed  it  like  Shakspere !  The  images 
are  of  this  world,  and  are  not  of  this  world.  Tliey  belong  at  once 
to  popular  superstition,  and  to  the  highest  poetry.  Nothing  can  bo 
more  distinct  than  the  narrative  of  the  vision  ;  nothing  more  mys- 
terious than  the  "  eternal  blazon"  that  "  must  not  be  to  ears  of 
flesh  and  blood."  How  exquisite  are  tlie  last  lines  of  the  ghost;  — 
full  of  the  poetry  of  external  nature,  and  of  the  deptli  of  human 
affections,  as  if  the  spirit  that  had  for  so  short  a  time  becMi  cut  olV 
from  life,  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  "  prison  house,"  still  clung  to 
the  earthly  remembrance  of  the  beautiful  and  the  tender  that  even 
a  spirit  might  indulge  : 

"  The  glow-worm  sliows  tho  matin  to  be  near, 
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And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire  : 
Adieu,  adieu,  Hamlet!  remember  me." 

The  modes  in  which  Hamlet  thinks  aloud,  after  the  spirit  has  faded 
away,  suggests  this  subtle  illustration  to  Coleridge:  "  Shakspere 
alone  could  have  produced  the  vow  of  Hamlet  to  make  his  memory 
a  blank  of  all  maxims  and  generalized  truths  that  '  observation  had 
copied  there,' — followed  immediately  by  the  speaker  noting  down 
the  generalized  fact 

'  That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.'  " 

Coleridge,  of  course,  means  to  offer  this  as  a  trait  of  the  disturbance 
of  Hamlet's  intellect — (not  madness,  even  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term, — certainly  not  madness,  physiologically  speaking,  but 
unfixedness,  derangement,  we  would  have  said,  had  not  that  word 
become  a  sort  of  synonyme  for  madness),  which  Shakspere  in- 
tended, as  it  appears  to  us,  to  exhibit  as  the  result  of  his  super- 
natural visitation.  Goethe  says,  "  To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shakspere 
meant,  in  the  present  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action 
laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for  the  performance  of  it."  Coleridge,  in 
speaking  of  that  part  of  the  scene  after  the  interview  with  the 
ghost,  in  which  Hamlet  assumes  what  has  been  called  "  an  impi-o- 
bable  eccentricity,"  attributes  to  Hamlet  "the  disposition  to  escape 
from  his  own  feelings  of  the  overwhelming  and  supernatural  by  a 
wild  transition  to  the  ludicrous,  a  sort  of  cunning  bravado,  border- 
ing on  the  flights  of  delirium."  He  adds,  "  For  you  may  perhapt 
observe  that  Hamlet's  xcildness  is  hut  half  false."  It  is  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  this  "  disorder  in  his  soul," — this  "  shaking 
and  unsettling  of  its  powers  from  their  due  sources  of  action,"  * 
that  Hamlet  takes  the  instantaneous  resolution  of  feigning  himself 
mad.  He  feels  that  his  mind  is  horridly  disturbed  with  thoughts 
beyond  mortal  reach ;  but  he  believes  that  the  habitual  powers  of  his 
intellect  can  control  this  disturbance,  and  even  render  it  an  instru- 
ment of  his  own  safety.  The  very  able  writer  from  whose  anony- 
mous paper  we  have  just  quoted,  says,  "  If  tliere  be  anything  dis- 
proportioned  in  his  mind,  it  seems  to  be  this  only, — that  intellect 
is  in  excess.  It  is  even  ungovernable,  and  too  subtle.  His  own 
description  of  perfect  man,  ending  with  '  In  apprehension  how  like 
a  god  ! '  appears  to  me  consonant  with  that  character,  and  spoken 
in  the  high  and  overwrought  consciousness  of  intellect.  Much  tliat 
requires  explanation  in  the  play  may  perhaps  be  explaiiiod  hy  this 
predominance  and  consciousness  of  great  intellediial  power.      Is  it 

*  '  l}lackwoiHr«  Magazine,'  vol.  ii.,  i)ajre  001. 
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not  possible  that  the  instantaneous  idea  of  feigning  himself  mad  be- 
longs to  this  ?  " 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  complexity  of  Hamlet's  character  be- 
gins. It  is  in  the  description  of  Ophelia  that  he  is  first  presented 
to  us,  at  some  short  period  after  the  supernatural  visitation : — 

"  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard  ; 
Then  goes  he  to  tlie  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  staid  he  so ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  raisM  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being  :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go ; 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tum'd, 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me." 

This  was  not  the  "  antic  disposition  "  which  Hamlet  thought  meet 
to  put  on.  It  was  not  the  "  ecstasy  of  love,"  produced  by  Ophelia's 
coldness,  according  to  Polonius.  But  it  was  the  utterance,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  uttered,  of  his  sense  of  the  hard  necessity  that  was 
put  upon  him  to  go  forth  to  a  mortal  struggle  with  evil  powers  and 
influences  : — to  cast  away  all  the  high  and  pleasant  thoughts  that 
belonged  to  the  cultivation  of  his  understanding ; — to  tear  himself 
from  all  the  soothing  and  delicious  fancies  that  would  arise  out  of 
the  growth  of  his  affection  for  that  simple  maid  upon  whom  he 
bestowed  "  a  sigh  so  piteous."  Under  the  pressure  of  the  one  ab- 
sorbing *'  commandment"  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  he  had 
vowed  that  it  should  live  "  within  the  volume  of  his  brain,  unmixed 
with  baser  matter."  All  else  in  the  world  had  become  to  him 
mean  and  unimportant.  Love  was  now  to  him  a  "  trivial  fond 
record," — the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  "  the  saws  of  books."  All 
"  that  youth  and  observation  copied,"  was  to  be  forgotten  in  that 
dread  word,  "  remember  me."  But  Hamlet  had  put  the  "  antic 
disposition  on."  The  King  had  seen  his  "  transformation."  The 
courtiers  talked  familiarly  of  his  "  lunacy."  The  disguise  which 
he  had  adopted  was  not  accidentally  chosen.  The  subtlety  of  his 
intellect  directed  him  to  that  tone  of  wayward  sarcasm  in  whidi, 
while  he  appeared  to  others  to  be  merely  wandering,  tlie  bitlcriicss 
of  his  soul  might  be  relieved  by  the  utterance  of  "  wild  and  hurl- 
ing words."  But  even  in  this  disguise  his  intellectual  supremacy 
is  constantly  manifested.     "  He  is  far  gone,   far  gone,"  says  Polo- 
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nius;  but,  "  how  pregnant  his  replies  are,"  very  quickly  follows. 
In  the  scene  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  the  natural  Hamlet 
instantly  comes  back.  They  were  his  school-fellows ;  they  ought 
to  have  been  his  friends.  To  them,  therefore,  he  is  the  Hamlet 
they  once  knew ;  the  gentleman — the  scholar.  He  even  discloses 
to  them  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  melancholy  with  which  his  soul 
laboured :  "  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  and  count 
myself  a  king  of  infinite  space;  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams." 
But  he  goes  no  further  : — he  sees  through  their  purpose ;  "  nay, 
then  I  have  an  eye  of  you."  They  were  to  be  spies  upon  him ; 
and  from  that  moment  he  hates  them.  They  stood,  or  they  appeared 
to  stand,  between  him  and  the  great  purpose  of  his  life.  But  he 
suppresses  his  feelings,  and  bursts  out  in  that  majestic  piece  of 
rhetoric  which  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a  being  of  the 
highest  intellectual  power,  in  the  full  possession  of  that  power : 
"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason !  how  infi- 
nite in  faculties  !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  ! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  " 
The  writer  in  Blackwood  truly  says,  that  this  is  "  spoken  in  the 
high  and  overwrought  consciousness  of  intellect."  Hamlet  has  de- 
scribed his  melancholy  to  his  old  school-fellows, — the  indifference 
with  which  he  views  "  this  visible  world."  Here  again,  unques- 
tionably, he  is  not  feigning.  He  knows  that  the  admission  of  liis 
melancholy  will  put  the  spies  upon  a  false  scent.  Burton's  '  Ana- 
tomy '  was  not  published  when  Shakspere  wrote  this  play ;  and  yet 
how  consonant  is  the  following  passage  of  that  book  with  Shak- 
spere's  conception  of  the  melancholy  Hamlet :  "  Albertus  Durer 
paints  Melancholy  like  a  sad  woman,  leaning  on  her  arm  with  fixed 
looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.,  held  therefore  by  some  proud,  soft, 
sottish,  or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed  of  Democritus  : 
and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise, 
and  witty."  In  the  scene  with  the  players  Hamlet  is  perfectly  at 
ease,  "  judicious,  wise,  and  witty."  He  has  escaped  for  a  moment 
out  of  the  dense  clouds  of  tlie  one  o'er-niastering  thought,  into  the 
sunny  region  of  taste  and  fancy  in  which  he  once  dwelt.  But  even 
here  the  one  thought  follows  him  : — "  Dost  thou  hear  me,  old 
friend  ?  Can  you  play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ?  "  Then  comes, 
"Now  I  am  alone;"  and,  as  Charles  Lamb  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  "  the  silent  meditations  with  which  his  bosom  is  burst- 
ing are  reduced  to  words,  for  the  sake  of  the  reader."  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  paroxysm,  his  intellectual  activity  predominates : 
"  About  my  brains ;"  and  he  escapes  from  the  thought — 


into — 
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"  I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  the  slave's  offal." 


"  I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :  The  play  's  the  thing. 


The  indecision  of  Hamlet  is  thus  described  by  Goethe  :  "  A  lovely, 
pure,  noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve 
which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  cannot  bear, 
and  must  not  cast  away."  The  writer  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine' 
takes  another  view  of  this  indecision,  which,  to  our  minds,  is  more 
philosophic :  "  He  sees  no  course  clear  enough  to  satisfy  his  under- 
standing." Hamlet,  be  it  observed,  is  not  without  nerve.  Let  us 
recollect — "  I  will  watch  to-night," — and, 

"  My  fate  cries  out, 
And  makes  each  jwtty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemeaii  lion's  nerve."' 

He  is  not  without  nerve.  But  his  xcill  is  subject  to  higher  facul- 
ties.    He  would  have  been  greater  had  he  been  less  great. 

We  are  scarcely  yet  cognizant  of  the  depths  of  Hamlet's  medita- 
tions. Under  the  first  pressure  of  his  wounded  sensibilities  we 
have  heard  him  exclaim — 

"  O  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt;"' 

but  he  has  since  communed  with  unearthly  things,  and  he  now 
fearlessly  approaches  the  great  questions  that  have  reference  to  the 
"something  after  death,"  as  if  the  mystery  could  be  pierced  by  the 
eye  of  reason.  Of  the  soliloquy,  "To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  Coleridge 
remarks,  "  This  speech  is  of  absolutely  universal  interest, — and  yet 
to  which  of  all  Shakspere's  characters  could  it  have  been  appropri- 
ately given  but  to  Hamlet  ?  "  But  we  must  mark  the  period  of 
its  introduction.  It  immediately  precedes  the  scene  of  Hamlet's 
abrupt  behaviour  to  Ophelia.  It  does  so  in  the  original  sketch. 
She  comes  upon  him  with 

"  My  lord,  1  have  remembrances  of  yours," 

at  a  moment  when  his  mind  had  surrendered  itself  to  a  train  of  the 
most  solemn  tliought,  induced  by  following  out  all  the  mysterious 
and  fearful  circumstances  connected  with  his  own  being,  and  the 
awful  responsibilities  that  were  imposed  upon  liini.  It  apj)ears  to 
us,  that  liis  rude  denial  of  having  given  (•])helia     '  nMueniluances," 

^..l.vln  N 
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and  his  "  Ha,  ha!  are  you  honest?"  with  all  the  bitter  words  that 
follow,  are  meant  to  indicate  the  disturbance  which  is  produced  in 
his  mind  by  the  clashing  of  his  love  for  her  with  the  predominant 
thought  that  now  makes  all  that  belongs  to  his  personal  happiness 
worthless.  His  invective  against  women  is  not  more  bitter  than 
his  invective  against  himself : — "  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  heaven  and  earth !  "  His  bitterness  escapes  in 
generalizations  :  it  is  not  against  Ophelia,  but  against  her  sex,  that 
he  exclaims.  To  that  gentle  creature,  the  harshest  thing  he  says 
is,  "  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny."  Coleridge  thinks  that  the  "  certain  harshness "  in 
Hamlet's  manner  is  produced  by  his  perceiving  that  Ophelia  was 
acting  a  part  towards  him,  and  that  they  were  watched.  We  doubt 
whether  Shakspere  intended  Hamlet  to  be  here  feigning.  The  pas- 
sionate words  are  merely  the  exponents  of  the  contest  within, — the 
contest  between  his  love  and  the  purpose  which  appeared  to  him  to 
exclude  all  other  thoughts.  There  was  a  real  disturbance  of  his 
soul,  which  could  only  recover  its  balance  by  such  an  outbreak. 
The  character  of  the  disturbance  is  indicated  by  the  contradiction 
of  "  I  did  love  you  once,"  and  "  I  loved  you  not;"  and,  perhaps, 
as  Lamb  expresses  it,  these  "tokens  of  an  unhinged  mind "  are 
mixed  "  with  a  profound  artifice  of  love,  to  alienate  Ophelia  by 
affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  breaking  off 
of  that  loving  intercourse  which  can  no  longer  find  a  place  amidst 
business  so  serious  as  that  which  he  has  to  do."  At  any  rate,  the 
gentle  and  tender  Ophelia  is  not  outraged.  Her  pity  only  is  ex- 
cited ;  and  if  the  apparent  harshness  of  Hamlet  requires  a  proper 
appreciation  of  his  character  to  reconcile  it  with  our  admiration  of 
liim,  Sliakspere  has  at  this  moment  most  adroitly  presented  to  us 
that  description  of  him  which  Goethe  anticipated — 

"  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword. 
The  expectancy  anil  rose  of  the  fair  state." 

Hamlet  recovers  a  temporary  tran(|uillity.  He  has  something  to 
do;  and  that  something  is  connected  with  his  great  business.  It  is 
jiiore  agreeable  that  it  postpones  that  one  duty,  while  it  seems  to 
lead  onward  to  it.  He  has  to  prepare  tlie  phiyers  to  s})eak  liis 
speech.  Tliose  who  look  upon  tlie  surface  only  may  tliink  these 
directions  uncharacteristic  of  Hamlet ;  but  nothing  can  really  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  these  rules  of  art,  so  just,  so  universal, 
and  so  complete,  sliould  Ik;  ])ut  l)y  Shakspere  into  the  mouth  of 
liini     who    had   pre-emiiieiitly    "  the  scholar's  tongue.''       Hamlet 
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revels  in  this  lesson ;  and  it  has  produced  a  calm  in  his  spirits, 
which  is  displayed  in  that  affectionate  address  to  Horatio,  in  which 
he  appears  to  repose  upon  his  friend  as  one 

"  Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled,'' — 

to  he,  as  it  were,  a  prop  to  his  own  "  weakness  and  melancholy." 
Be  it  observed  that  this  is  the  first  indication  we  have  had  that  he 
has  admitted  Horatio  into  his  confidence : — 

"  There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king : 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death." 

The  satisfaction  he  takes  in  the  device  of  the  "  one  scene" — the 
hopes  which  he  has  that  his  doubts  may  be  resolved — lend  a  real 
elevation  to  his  spirits,  which  may  pass  for  his  feigned  "madness." 
He  utters  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  and  the  freedoms  which  he 
takes  with  Ophelia,  while  tliey  are  equally  remote  from  bitterness 
or  harshness,  are  such  as  in  Shakspere's  age  would  not  offend  pure 
ears.  The  mixture  in  his  wild  speeches  of  fun  and  pathos  is  never- 
theless most  touching.  "  What  should  a  man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  " 
comes  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  a  wounded  spirit.  The  test 
is  applied  ;  the  King  is  "  frighted  with  false  fire," — his  "  occulted 
guilt"  has  unkennelled  itself.  The  elation  of  Hamlet's  mind  is  at 
its  height.  His  contempt  of  the  King  is  openly  pronounced  to  his 
creatures  ; — Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  quail  before  his  biting 
sarcasm ; — Polonius  is  his  butt.  All  this  is,  as  he  thinks,  the  co- 
ruscations of  the  cloud  before  the  deadly  flash.  "  Now  could  I 
drink  hot  blood,"  is  the  feeling  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all.  Then 
comes  the  scene  in  which  the  King  prays,  and  Hamlet  postpones 
his  revenge,  with  an  excuse  almost  too  dreadful  to  belong  to  human 
motives.  They  were  not  his  motives.  Coleridge  discriminates  be- 
tween "  impetuous,  horror-striking  fiendishuess,"  and  "  the  marks 
of  reluctance  and  procrastination ;"  and  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
this  distinction,  without  entering  into  any  refutation  of  opinions 
which  show  that  it  is  easier  to  write  mouthingly  or  pertly,  as  some 
have  done,  than  to  understtind  Shakspere.  It  is  in  the  scene  with 
the  Queen  that  Hamlet  vindicates  his  own  sanity — 

"  It  is  not  machiess 
That  I  have  uttereil :   l)ring  mt;  to  the  (i-st, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re- word  ;   whicii  madness 
Would  gambol  from." 

This  is   '  Sjiiikspcro's  Test   of  Insiinity  ;' — ihe    lille   of  an   K^say    liy 
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Sir  H.  Halford,  in  which  he  illustrates  from  his  experience  the 
accuracy  of  our  great  poet's  delineations  of  the  phenomena  of 
mental  disorder.  Our  readers  will  find  a  very  able  article  on  this 
Essay  in  '  The  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  xlix.,  p.  181. 

Hamlet  abstained  from  killing  the  King  when  he  was  "  praying." 
This  was  a  part  of  his  weakness.  But  he  did  not  abandon  his 
purpose.  The  forced  devotion  of  the  guilty  man, — the  "  physic,'' 
as  Hamlet  calls  it,  did  but  prolong  his  "  sickly  days.''  Polonius 
falls  by  an  accident,  instead  of  his  "  betters."  The  "  wretched, 
rash,  intruding  fool "  was  sacrificed  to  a  sudden  impuls?,  which 
stood  in  the  place  of  a  determinate  exercise  of  the  will  Hamlet 
scarcely  regrets  the  accident: — "  take  thy  fortune."  His  mind  is 
eased  by  his  colloquy  with  his  mother.  The  vision  again  appears  to 
whet  his  "almost  blunted  purpose;"  but  nothing  is  done.  His 
intellect  is  again  at  its  subtleties : — 

"  There  's  letters  seaVd  ;  and  my  two  scliool- fellows, — 
Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  faiig'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  must  sweep  my  way, 
.\iid  marshal  me  to  knavery  :  Let  it  work  : 
For  't  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar  :  and  't  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon." 

He  casts  himself  like  a  feather  upon  the  great  wave  of  fate;— he 
embraces  the  events  that  marshalled  him  "  to  knavery."  Dan- 
gerous as  they  be,  they  are  better  than  doubt.  He  believes  that  he 
pierces  through  the  darkness  of  his  fate  : — "  I  see  a  cherub,  that 
sees  him."      He  leaves  for  England  ;  not  forgetting  him  whose 

"Form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable;'" 

but  Still  meditating  instead  of  acting.  It  would  bo  a  curious  pro- 
blem to  be  solved,  but  it  will  never  be  solved,  whether  Shakspere 
himself  obliterated  the  scene  which  only  appears  in  the  second 
quarto,  in  which  the  workings  of  Hamlet's  mind  at  this  juncture 
are  so  distinctly  revealed  to  us.  That  he  meant  the  character  to  bo 
mysterious,  tliough  not  inexplicable,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Does 
it  become  too  plain  when  Hamlet's  meeting  with  the  Norwegian 
captain  leads  him  intt)  a  train  of  thought,  at  first  made  uj)  of  gene- 
ralizations, but  in  the  end  most  conclusive  as  to  the  causes  of  his 
indecision  :' — 

"  .Now.  whetiici   il   be 
Uesliiil  ol)livi(iii.  or  sonie  craven  scruple 
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Of  thinking  too  precist-ly  on  tlie  event — 

(A  thought,  which  qnarter'd,  hath  but  one  jMirt  wistloni, 

And  ever,  three  parts  coward) — I  do  not  know 

Why  yet  I  live  to  say.  This  thing  's  to  do; 

Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means, 

Todo't.'" 

It  was  not  "  bestial  oblivion." — O  no.  The  eternal  presence  of 
the  thought — "  this  thing  "s  to  do,"  made  him  incapable  of  doing 
it.  It  was  the  "  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event "  that  de- 
stroyed his  will.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  his  will  had  been 
"  puzzled  "  by  the  "  dread  of  something  after  death,* — that  his 
conscience — (consciousness) — "  sicklied  o'er"  his  "  native  hue  of 
resolution."  The  "  delicate  and  tender  prince"  e.xposed  what  was 
mortiil  and  unsure  to  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  even  for  an  egg- 
shell. Twenty  thousand  men,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame,  went 
to  their  graves  like  beds.  But  then,  the  men  and  their  leader 
"  made  mouths  at  the  invisible  event."  Ilie  "  large  discourse  '' 
of  Hamlet,  "  looking  before  and  after,"  absorbed  the  tangible  and 
present.  In  actions  that  appear  indirectly  to  advance  the  execution 
of  the  great  "  commandment"  that  was  laid  upon  him,  he  has  de- 
cision and  alacrity  enough.  His  relation  to  Horatio  (we  are  some- 
what anticipating)  of  his  successful  device  against  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern,  would  appear  to  come  from  a  man  who  is  all  will. 
His  intellectual  activity  revels  in  the  telling  of  the  story.  Coleridge 
has  admirably  pointed  out  in  '  Tlie  Friend,'  how  "  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place  are  all  stated  with  equal  compression  and 
rapidity ;"  but  still,  with  the  relater's  general  tendency  to  gene- 
ralize. The  event  has  happened,  and  Hamlet  does  not  think  too 
precisely  of  its  consequences.     The  issue  will  be  shortly  known. 

"  It  will  Im?  short — the  interim  is  mine. 

And  a  man's  life  no  more  ti)iin  to  say — one."' 

This  looks  like  decision,  growing  out  of  the  narrative  of  the  events 
in  which  Hamlet  had  exhibited  his  doci.sion.  But  even  in  his  own 
account,  tlie  beginning  of  this  action  was  his  "  indiscretion,"  pro- 
ceeding from  sudden  and  indefinable  impulses : — 

•'  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  lighting 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep." 

Wonderfully,  indeed,  has  Shakspere  managed  to  follow  the  old  his- 
tory— "  How  Fengon  devised  to  send  Hamlet  to  the  king  of  Kng- 
land  with  secret  letters  to  have  him  j)Ut  to  ch'alh,  and  liow  llamlct, 
when   liis  companions  slept,    reatl    the   letters,  and  instead  of  ihein, 
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counterfeited  otliers,  willing  the  king  of  England  to  put  the  two 
messengers  to  death," — without  destroying  the  unity  of  his  own 
conception  of  Hamlet. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  delightful  '  Characteristics  of  Women,' 
has  sketched  the  character  of  Ophelia  with  all  a  woman's  truth  and 
tenderness.  One  passage  only  can  we  venture  to  take,  for  it  is  an 
image  that  to  our  minds  is  fiir  hetter  than  many  words  :  "  Once  at 
Murano,  I  saw  a  dove  caught  in  a  tempest ;  perhaps  it  was  young, 
and  either  lacked  strength  of  wing  to  reach  its  home,  or  the  instinct 
which  teaches  to  shun  the  brooding  storm ;  but  so  it  was — and  I 
watched  it,  pitying,  as  it  flitted,  poor  bird  !  hither  and  thither,  with 
its  silver  pinions  shining  against  the  black  thunder-cloud,  till,  after 
a  few  giddy  whirls,  it  fell,  blinded,  affrighted,  and  bewildered,  into 
the  turbid  wave  beneath,  and  was  swallowed  up  for  ever.  It  re- 
minded me  then  of  the  fate  of  Ophelia ;  and  now,  when  I  think  of 
her,  I  see  again  before  me  that  poor  dove,  beating  with  weary  wing, 
bewildered  amid  the  storm."  And  why  is  it,  when  we  think  upon 
the  fate  of  the  poor  storm-stricken  Ophelia,  that  we  never  reproach 
Hamlet?  We  are  certain  that  it  was  no  "  trifling  of  his  favour" 
that  broke  her  heart.  We  are  assured  that  his  seeming  harshness 
did  not  sink  deep  into  her  spirit.  We  believe  that  he  loved  her 
more  than  "forty  thousand  brothers" — though  a  very  ingenious 
question  has  been  raised  upon  that  point.  And  yet  she  certainly  pe- 
rished through  Hamlet  and  his  actions.  But  we  blame  him  not ; 
for  her  destiny  was  involved  in  his.  We  cannot  avoid  transcribing 
a  passage  from  the  article  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  which  we 
have  already  mentioned :  "  Soon  as  we  connect  her  destiny  witli 
Hamlet,  we  know  that  darkness  is  to  overshadow  her,  and  that  sad- 
ness and  sorrow  will  step  in  between  lier  and  the  ghost-haunted 
avenger  of  his  father's  murder.  Soon  as  our  pity  is  excited  for 
her,  it  continues  gradually  to  deepen  ;  and  when  she  appears  in  her 
madness,  we  are  not  more  prepared  to  weep  over  all  its  most  pa- 
thetic movements  than  we  afterwards  are  to  hear  of  her  death. 
Perhaps  the  description  of  that  catastrophe  by  the  Queen  is  poetical 
rather  than  dramatic; ;  but  its  excjuisite  beauty  prevails,  and  0])helia, 
dying  and  dead,  is  still  the  same  Ophelia  that  first  won  our  love. 
Perhaps  the  very  forgetfulness  of  licr,  throughout  the  reniaiiuh'r  of 
the  play,  leaves  the  soul  at  full  liberty  to  dream  of  the  (l(<))arted. 
She  has  passed  away  from  the  earth  like  a  beautiful  air — a  deli<;lilful 
dream.  There  would  liave  been  no  place  for  h(>r  in  tlie  agitation 
and  tempest  of  the  final  catastrophe." 

Garrick  omitted    the   grave-diggers.      He  li;ul   the  terror  of  \'ol- 
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laire  before  his  eyes.  The  Englisii  audience  compelled  their  re- 
storation. Was  it  that  "  the  groundlings  "  could  not  endure  the 
loss  of  the  ten  waistcoats  which  the  clown  had  divested  himself  of, 
time  out  of  mind? — or,  was  there  in  this  scene  something  that 
brought  Hamlet  home  to  the  humblest,  in  the  large  reach  of  his 
universal  philosophy  ?  M.  Villemain,  in  his  Essay  on  Shakspere, 
appears  to  us  utterly  to  have  mistaken  tliis  scene  :*  "  Strike  not  out 
from  the  tragedy  of  '  Hamlet,'  as  Garrick  had  attempted  to  do,  the 
labours  and  the  pleasantries  of  the  grave-diggers.  Be  present  at 
this  terrible   buffoonery ;  and  you  will   behold   terror  and  gaiety 

rapidly  moving  an  immense  audience Youth  and  beauty 

contemplate  with  insatiable  curiosity  images  of  decay,  and  minute 
details  of  death ;  and  then  the  uncouth  pleasantries  which  are 
blended  with  the  action  of  the  chief  personages,  seem  from  time  to 
time  to  relieve  the  spectators  from  the  weight  which  oppresses 
them,  and  shouts  of  laughter  burst  from  every  seat.  Attentive  to 
this  spectacle,  the  coldest  countenances  alternately  manifest  their 
gloom  or  their  gaiety ;  and  even  the  statesman  smiles  at  the  sar- 
casm of  the  grave-digger  who  can  distinguish  between  the  skull  of 
a  courtier  and  a  buffoon."  This  may  be  the  Hamlet  of  the  theatre  ; 
but  M.  Villemain  should  have  looked  at  the  Hamlet  of  the  closet. 
The  conversation  of  the  clowns  before  Hamlet  comes  upon  the 
scene  is  indeed  pleasantry  intermixed  with  sarcasm ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  Hamlet  opens  his  lips,  the  meditative  richness  of  his 
mind  is  poured  out  upon  us,  and  he  grapples  with  the  most  fami- 
liar and  yet  the  deepest  thoughts  of  human  nature,  in  a  style  that  is 
sublime  from  its  very  obviousness  and  simplicity.  Where  is  the 
terror,  unless  it  be  terrible  to  think  of  "  the  house  appointed  for 
all  living ;"  and  what  is  to  provoke  the  long  peals  of  laughter, 
where  the  grotesque  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  solemn  and  the 
philosophical  ?  It  is  the  entire  absorption  of  the  fellow  who  "  has 
no  feeling  of  his  business,"  by  him  of  "  daintier  sense,'  who  con- 
siders it  "  too  curiously,"  that  makes  this  scene  so  impressive  to  the 
reader. 

Of  Hamlet's  violence  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia  we  think  witli  the 
critic  on  Sir  Henry  Halford's  Essay,  that  it  was  a  real  aberration, 
and  not  a  simulated  frenzy.  His  apparently  cold  expression, 
"  What,  the  fair  Ophelia!  "  appears  to  us  to  have  been  an  effort  of 
restraint,  which  for  the  moment  overmastered  his  reason.  In  the 
interval  between  this    "  towering  i)assi()n"  and  the  fmiil  ("itast  iDplic. 

*    W.'  traiisl.il.'  from  the  last  I'llitimi  of  liis  Ks.siiv.      F'ari-i.  I  s.lit. 
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Hamlet  is  thoroughly  himself — meditative  to  excess  with  Horatio — 
most  acute,  playful,  but  altogether  gentlemanly,  in  the  scene  with 
the  frivolous  courtier.  But  observe  that  he  forms  no  plans.  He 
knows  the  danger  which  surrounds  him ;  and  he  still  feels  with 
regard  to  the  usurper  as  he  always  felt : 

"  Is't  not  perfect  conscience, 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?" 

But  his  will  is  still  essentially  powerless  ;  and  now  he  yields  to  the 
sense  of  predestination  :  "  If  it  be  now,  't  is  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be 
not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  : 
the  readiness  is  all."  The  catastrophe  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  this  prostration  of  Hamlet's  mind.  It  is  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent, produced  we  know  not  how.  Some  one  has  suggested  a 
polite  ceremonial  on  the  part  of  Hamlet,  by  which  the  foils  might 
be  exchanged  with  perfect  consistency.  We  would  rather  not 
know  how  they  were  exchanged.  "  The  catastrophe,"  says  John- 
son, "  is  not  very  happily  produced ;  the  exchange  of  weapons  is 
rather  an  expedient  of  necessity  than  a  stroke  of  art.  A  scheme 
might  easily  be  formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes 
with  the  bowl."  No  doubt.  A  tragedy  terminated  by  c/mnce  ap- 
pears to  be  a  capital  thing  for  the  rule-and-line  men  to  lay  hold  of. 
But  they  forget  the  poet's  purpose.  Had  Hamlet  been  otherwise, 
his  will  would  have  been  the  predominant  agent  in  the  catastrophe. 
The  empire  of  chance  would  have  been  over-ruled ;  the  guilty 
would  have  been  punished ;  the  innocent  perhaps  would  have  been 
spared.  Have  we  lost  anything  ?  Then  we  should  not  have  had 
the  Hamlet  who  is  "  the  darling  of  every  country  in  which  the 
literature  of  England  has  been  fostered  ;"  *  then  we  should  not 
have  had  the  Hamlet  who  is  "  a  concentration  of  all  the  interests 
that  belong  to  humanity ;  in  whom  there  is  a  more  intense  concep- 
tion of  individual  human  life  than  perhaps  in  any  other  human 
composition;  that  is,  a  being  witli  springs  of  thought,  and  feeling, 
and  action,  deeper  than  we  can  search  ;"  f  then  we  should  not  have 
had  the  Hamlet,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  Hamlet  is  a  name  ; 
his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the  idle  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain. 
What,  then,  are  they  not  real  ?  They  are  as  real  as  our  own 
thoughts.  Their  reality  is  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  xvc  who  are 
Hamlet."  | 

*  Coleridge.  t   Hl.tckwood,  vol.  ii.  |  Hazlitt. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Cymb KLINE,  King  of  Britain. 

Cloten,  son  to  the  Queen  hy  a  former  husband. 

Leonatus  Posthumus,  husband  to  Imogen. 

Belarius,   a   banished    lord,  disguised    viulcr    the   name   of 

Morgan. 

^  (   sons  to  Cymbelinc,  disquised  vnder  the  names 

Guiderius,    j  -^  "' 

.  {of  Polydore  and  Cadwal,  supposed  sons  lo 

Arviragus,  1     .  '      ti 

\       Belarius. 

Philario,  friend  to  Postliumus,   1    „ 

•^  .      .  \   Romans. 

\kQ,n\yiO,  friend  to  Philario,  j 

A  French  Gentleman,  friend  to  Philario. 

Caius  Lucius, ^(?wer«/ o/M^  Roman  Forres. 

A  Roman  Captain. 

Two  British  Captains. 

PiSANio,  Gentleman  to  Posthumus. 

Cornelius,  a  j)hysieian . 

Tiro  Gentlemoi  o/* Cymbelinc'*  Covrt. 

Two  Gaolers. 

Queen,  vife  to  Cymbelinc. 

Imogen,  daughter  to  Cymbelinc  by  a  former  cpteen. 

Helen,  woman  lo  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribnnes,  Apparifions,  a 
Soothsayer,  AInsicians,  Officers,  ('a])tains.  Soldiers. 
Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 


SCENE, — sometimes  in  Biutain;  sometime.^  in  HoMio 
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STATi:  OF  TIIK  TEXT,  ANO  CIIIU)NOLO(;Y,  OK  CYMitFJ^INi:. 

'Thk  Tragodio  of  Cymboliiie '  was  first  printed  in  tlip  folio  collec- 
tion of  1()23.  The  play  is  very  carefully  divided  into  acts  and 
scenes — an  arrangement  which  is  sometimes  wanting  in  other  i)lays 
of  this  edition.  Printed  as  '  Cymbeline  '  must  have  been  from  a 
manuscript,  the  text,  although  sometimes  difficult,  presents  few  ex- 
amjdes  of  absolute  error.  Of  course  some  palpable  errors  do  occur, 
and  these  have  been  properly  corrected  by  the  modern  editors;  but 
they  have  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  carried  their  vocation 
too  far.  We,  upon  the  principle  which  we  have  invariably  follinved, 
have  implicitly  adhered  to  the  text,  except  in  those  instances  of  ma- 
nifest Corruption  which  can  be  distinctly  referred  to  the  class  of 
lypographicnl  errors.      The  '  Cynilxdine  '    of   the    first  cdilion  is,  in 
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one  respect,  printed  with  very  remarkable  care ;  it  is  full  of  such 
contractions  as  the  following  : — 

"  His  daughter,  and  the  heire  o/"*  kiiigdome,  whom." 
"  It  cannot  be  i'  th'  eye :  for  apes  and  monkeys." 
"  Contemne  with  mowes  the  other.      Nor  ('  th'  judgement.''' 
"  To'  th'  truncke  againe,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. ' 

We  find  this  principle  occasionally  followed  in  some  other  of  the 
plays ;  but  in  this  it  is  invariably  regarded.  We  do  not,  however, 
follow  these  elisions,  which  we  may  believe  are  not  from  the  hand 
of  the  author ;  and  which  impair  the  freedom  of  his  versification 
without  any  real  advantage  to  the  reader. 

In  placing  this  drama  (it  can  scarcely  be  called  tragedy,  although 
we  must  adhere  to  the  original  classification)  immediately  after 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet '  and  '  Hamlet,'  we  are  called  upon  to  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  we  classify  it  amongst  the  comparatively  early 
plays.  Malone  has  assigned  it  to  1609,  Chalmers  to  1606,  and 
Drake  to  1605.  The  external  evidence  adduced  by  Malone  for 
this  opinion  appears  to  us  not  only  extremely  weak,  but  to  be  con- 
ceived in  the  very  lowest  spirit  of  the  comprehension  of  Shakspere. 
He  assumes  that  it  was  written  after  '  Lear '  and  '  Macbeth,'  for  the 
following  reasons  : — The  character  of  Edgar  in  '  Lear '  is  formed 
on  that  of  Leonatus  in  Sidney's  '  Arcadia.'  "  Shakspeare  having 
occasion  to  turn  to  that  book  while  he  was  writing  '  King  Lear,' 
the  name  of  Leonatus  adhered  to  his  memory,  and  he  has  made  it 
the  name  of  one  of  the  characters  in  '  Cymbeline.'  "  Having  occa- 
sion to  turn  to  that  book  ! — a  mode  of  expression  which  might 
equally  apply  to  a  tailor  having  occasion  for  a  piece  of  buckram. 
Sidney's  '  Arcadia  '  was  essentially  Ihe  hook  of  Shakspere's  age — 
more  popular,  perhaps,  than  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  Jis  })rofoundly 
admired  by  the  highest  order  of  spirits,  as  often  quoted,  as  often 
present  to  their  thoughts.  And  yet  the  very  highest  spirit  of  that 
age,  thoroughly  embued  as  he  must  have  been  with  all  the  poetical 
literature  of  his  own  day  and  his  own  country  (we  pass  by  the 
question  of  his  further  knowledge),  is  represented  only  to  know  the 
great  work  of  his  great  contem])orary  as  a  little  boy  in  a  grammar- 
school  knows  what  is  called  a  cril)-book.      But  this  is  not  all. 

The  story  of  '  Lear,'  according  to  Malone,  Ilex  near  to  that  of 
'Cymbeline'  in  Holinshed's  'Chronicle,'  and  some  account  of 
Duncan  and  Macbeth  is  given  incidentally  in  a  subsecjuont  page; 
and  so  this  very  humble  reader,  who  never  looked  into  a  book  but 
when  he  wanted  to  get  something  out  of  it,  composes  '  ijcar,'  '  Mac- 
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beth,'  and  *  Cymbeline  '  (two  of  them  unquestionably  the  greatest 
monuments  of  human  genius)  at  one  and  the  same  time,  because, 
forsooth,  he  happened  about  the  same  time  to  turn  to  Sidney's 
'  Arcadia  '  and  Holinshed's  '  Chronicle.'  But  this  sort  of  reasoning 
does  not  even  stop  here.  '  Cymbeline  '  is  not  only  produced  after 
'  Lear '  and  '  Macbeth '  for  these  causes,  but  about  the  same  period 
as  the  Roman  plays.  In  this  play  mention  is  made  of  Caesar's  am- 
bition and  Cleopatra  sailing  on  the  Cydnus ;  ergo,  says  Malone,  "  I 
think  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Shakspeare  perused  the  lives 
of  Caesar,  Brutus,  and  Mark  Antony."  Perused  the  lives!  But 
we  really  have  not  patience  to  waste  another  word  upon  this  inso- 
lence, so  degrading  (for  it  is  nothing  less)  to  the  country  and  the 
age  which  produced  it.  George  Chalmers  fixes  tlie  date  in  160G, 
because  he  conceives  that  Cloten's  speech,  in  the  second  act, — "  a 
Jack-a-napes  must  take  me  up  for  swearing," — alludes  to  the  sta- 
tute of  1606,  for  restraining  the  use  of  profane  expressions  on  the 
stage.  There  is  nothing  to  which  we  object  in  this  ingenious  sug- 
gestion, but  it  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  date  of  '  Cymbeline  :'  nor 
indeed  can  any  such  isolated  passage  be  conclusive ;  for  we  know 
from  the  quartos  that  passing  allusions  were  constantly  inserted 
after  the  first  production  of  Shakspere's  plays.  Drake  assigns  no 
reason  for  the  date  which  he  gives  of  1605. 

In  the  Introductory  Notice  to  '  Richard  II.'  we  have  given  an 
extract  from  "  a  book  of  plays  and  notes  thereof,  for  common 
policy,"  kept  by  Dr.  Symon  Forman,  in  1610  and  1611.  These 
notes,  which  were  discovered  and  first  printed  by  Mr.  Collier,  con- 
tain not  only  an  account  of  some  play  of  'Richard  II.,'  at  which 
the  writer  was  present,  but  distinctly  give  the  plots  of  Shakspere's 
'  Winter's  Tale,'  '  Macbeth,'  and  '  Cymbeline.'  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  reprinting  from  Mr.  Collier's  '  New  Particulars '  For- 
man's  account  of  the  plot  of  '  Cymbeline  :' — 

"  Remember,  also,  the  story  of  Cymbeline,  King  of  Englanil,  in  Lucius'  time: 
how  Lucius  came  from  Octavius  Ca>sar  tor  tribute,  and,  b<"ing  di-nied,  after  sent 
F^ucius  with  a  great  army  of  soldiers,  wiio  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and  at'ter 
were  vanquished  t)y  Clymbeline,  and  T^ucius  taken  jirisoner,  and  all  by  means  of 
three  outlaws,  of  tlie  wliich  two  of  them  were  the  sons  of  Cymbeline,  stolen  from  him 
when  they  were  but  two  years  old,  l>y  an  old  man  wlioni  Cymbeline  hiid  banislicd  ; 
and  he  kept  them  as  liis  own  sons  twenty  years  with  him  in  a  cave.  And  how  one 
ijf  them  slew  Cloten,  tliat  was  the  Queen's  son,  going  to  Milford  Haven  to  seek  the 
love  of  Imogen,  the  King's  daugiiter,  whom  he  liad  banished  also  for  loving  iiis 
thiughter. 

"  And  how  tlie  Italian  that  ( ame  from  her  love  conveyed  himself  into  a  cheKl, 
and  said  it  wjis  a  chest  of  plate  sent  from  her  lo\e  and  others  to  1h'  presented  to  tin- 
King.      ,\nd  in  the  dcejiettt  of  ihe   niglit,   siie  being  asleep,  he  ojiened  the  chest  and 
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came  forth  of  it,  and  viewed  licr  in  her  bed,  anil  the  marks  of  her  body,  and  took 
away  her  bracelet,  and  after  accused  her  of  adultery  to  her  love,  &c.  And,  in  the 
end,  how  he  came  with  the  Romans  into  England,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after 
revealed  to  Imogen,  who  had  turned  herself  into  man's  apparel,  and  fled  to  meet 
her  love  at  Milford  Haven  ;  and  chanced  to  fall  on  the  cave  in  the  woods  where 
her  two  brothers  were :  and  how  by  eating  a  sleeping  dram  they  thought  she  had 
been  dead,  and  laid  her  in  the  woods,  and  the  body  of  Cloten  by  her,  in  her  love's 
apparel  that  he  left  behind  him,  and  how  she  was  found  by  Lucius,"  &c. 

"  This,"  Mr.  Collier  adds,  "  is  curious ;  principally  because  it 
gives  the  impression  of  the  plot  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  at 
about  the  time  when  tlw  play  ivas  first  ■produced."  We  can  scarcely 
yield  our  implicit  assent  to  this.  Forman's  note-book  is  evidence 
that  the  play  existed  in  1610  or  1611 ;  but  it  is  not  evidence  that 
it  was  first  produced  in  1610  or  1611,  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  'Annals 
of  the  Stage,'  gives  us  the  following  entry  from  the  books  of  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels  : — "  On  Wednesday  night  the 
first  of  January,  1633,  '  Cymbeline '  was  acted  at  Court  by  the 
King's  players.  Well  liked  by  the  King."  Here  is  a  proof  that 
for  more  than  twenty  years  after  Forman  saw  it,  '  Cymbeline '  was 
still  acted,  and  still  popular.  By  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  have 
been  acted,  and  might  have  been  popular,  before  Forman  saw  it. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  all  specific  information  as  to  the  chronology 
of  '  Cymbeline,'  we  must  be  guided  by  what  is  after  all  the  safest 
guide  in  such  cases — internal  evidence. 

Coleridge,  in  the  classification  of  1819,  places  '  Cymbeline,'  as  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  produced,  in  the  first  ejwch,  to 
which  he  assigns  '  Pericles :'  "  In  the  same  epoch  I  place  '  The 
Winter's  Tale'  and  '  Cymbeline,'  differing  from  the  '  Pericles'  by  tlie 
entire  rifaccimento  of  it,  when  Shakspcre's  celebrity  as  poet,  and 
his  interest  no  less  than  his  influence  as  manager,  enabled  him  to 
bring  forward  the  laid-by  labours  of  his  youth."  Tieck,  whilst  he 
considers  it  "  the  last  work  of  the  great  poet,  which  may  have  been 
written  about  1614  or  1615,"  adds,  "  it  is  also  not  impossible  that 
tl)is  varied-woven  romantic  history  had  inspired  the  poet  in  his 
youth  to  attempt  it  for  the  stage."  Tieck  assigns  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  play  as  we  have  received  it  is  of  so  late  a  date  as 
1614  or  1615.  We  presume  to  think  that  he  is  wrong.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  it  stands,  it  is  fuller 
of  elliptical  construction,  proceeding  from  the  over-teeming  thought, 
than  any  of  the  early  plays.  Malone  luis  observed,  and  we  think 
very  justly  (for  in  matters  in  wliicli  he  was  not  tainted  by  tlie  in- 
fluences of  his  age  his  opinions  are  to  be  respected),  that  its  versi- 
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fication  resembles  that  of  'The  Winter's  Tale  '  and  '  The  Tempest.' 
To  whatever  age  these  romantic  dramas  shall  be  ultimately  assigned, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  on  every  account — from  the  nature  of  the 
fable,  as  well  as  the  cast  of  thought,  and  the  construction  of  the 
language — '  Cymbeline '  will  go  with  them.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  we  heartily  join  in  the  belief,  so  distinctly  expressed  by 
two  such  master-minds  as  Coleridge  and  Tieck,  that  the  sketch  of 
'  Cymbeline '  belongs  to  the  youthful  Shakspere.  We  have  fancied 
that  it  is  almost  possible  to  trace  in  some  instances  the  dove-tailing 
of  the  original  with  the  improved  drama.  The  principal  incidents 
of  the  story  of  Imogen  are  in  Boccaccio.  Of  course,  with  reference 
to  tlie  knowledge  of  Shakspere,  we  do  not  hold  with  Steevens  that 
they,  "  in  their  original  Italian,  to  him  at  least,  were  inaccessible." 
Such  a  fable  was  exactly  one  which  would  have  been  seized  upon 
by  him  who,  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  his  career,  saw,  in 
those  reflections  of  life  which  the  Italian  novelists  present,  the  ma- 
terials of  bringing  out  the  manifold  aspects  of  human  nature  in  the 
most  striking  forms  of  truth  and  beauty.  As  far  as  the  main  action 
of  the  drama  was  concerned,  therefore,  we  hold  that  it  was  as  acces- 
sible to  the  Shakspere  of  five-and-twenty  as  it  was  to  the  Shakspere 
of  five-and-forty  ;  and  that  he  had  not  to  wait  for  the  publication  in 
1G03  of  a  story-book  in  which  the  tales  which  were  the  common 
property  of  Europe  were  remodelled  with  English  scenes  and  cha- 
racters, to  have  produced  '  Cymbeline.'  All  the  accessories  too  of 
the  story  were  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  career.  He  threw  the 
scene  with  marvellous  judgment  into  the  dim  period  of  British  his- 
tory, when  there  was  enough  of  fact  to  give  precision  to  his  paint- 
ing, and  enough  of  fable  to  cast  over  it  that  twilight  hue  which  all 
young  poets  love,  because  it  is  of  the  very  truth  of  poetry.  As- 
suming, then,  that  '  Cymbeline '  might  have  been  sketched  at  an 
early  period,  and  comparing  it  more  especially  with  '  Pericles,' 
which  assuredly  has  not  been  re-written,  we  venture  to  express  h 
belief  that  the  scenes  have,  in  some  parts,  been  greatly  elaborated; 
and  that  this  elaboration  hiis  had  the  effect  of  thrusting  forward 
such  a  (juantity  of  incidents  into  the  fifth  act  as  to  have  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  pantomimic  action  or  dumb  show, 
an  example  of  which  occurs  in  no  other  of  Shakspere's  works.  This 
might  have  been  rernedlod  by  omitting  the  "  apparition"  in  the  fifth 
iict,  which  either  not  belongs  to  Shakspere  at  all,  or  belongs  to  the 
period  when  he  Imd  not  clearly  seen  his  way  to  shake  off  the  Iram- 
iiifls  of  tho  old  stage.  But  would  an  audience  familiar  with  that 
set-nr  havf  parted    from  it  '      We  hclicvc  not.      The  fifth  act,  as  wp 
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think,  presents  to  us  very  strikingly  the  differences  between  the 
young  and  the  mature  Shakspere,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
skill  of  such  a  master  of  his  art  has  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
jecture what  were  the  differences  between  his  sketch  and  his  finished 
picture.  The  soliloquy  of  Posthumus  in  that  Act,  in  its  fulness  of 
thought,  belongs  to  the  finished  performance, — the  minute  stage 
directions  which  follow  to  the  unfinished.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  dialogue  between  Posthumus  and  the  gaoler  is 
of  the  period  of  deep  philosophical  speculation ;  while  the  tablet 
left  by  Jupiter  has  a  wondrous  resemblance  to  the  odd  things  of  the 
early  stage.*  We  throw  out  these  observations  rather  as  hints  for 
the  student  of  Shakspere,  than  as  opinions  in  which  we  expect  our 
readers  will  agree.  The  greater  part  of  the  play  is  certainly  such 
as  no  one  but  Shakspere  could  have  written,  and  not  only  so,  but 
Shakspere  in  the  full  possession  and  habitual  exercise  of  his  powers. 
The  mountain  scenes  with   Imogen  and  her  brothers  are  perhaps 

*  Schlegel  has  a  remarkable  theory  with  reference  to  the  apparition-scene,  which 
we  present  to  our  readers.  It  is  not  objected  that  "  the  aged  parents  and  brotiiers  of 
Posthumus  speak  the  language  of  a  more  simple  olden  time,'"  but  that  they  do  not 
speak  tlie  language  of  poetry,  such  as  Shakspere  would  liave  chosen  "  to  express  a 
feeble  sound  of  wailing."  What  Schlegel  says  of  the  speech  of  Jupiter  has  great 
truth.     Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  in  a  higher  strain  than — 

"  Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence  ;  and  rest 
Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers." 

"  Pope,  as  is  well  known,  was  strongly  disposed  to  declare  whole  scenes  for  inter- 
polations of  the  players ;  but  his  opinions  were  not  much  listened  to.  However, 
Steevens  still  accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Pope,  respecting  the  apparition  of  the  gliosts 
and  of  Jupiter  and  Cymbeline,  while  Posthumus  is  sleeping  in  the  dungeon.  Hut 
Posthumus  finds,  on  waking,  a  tablet  on  his  breast,  with  a  prophecy  on  which  the 
denouement  of  the  piece  depends.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Shakspere  would 
require  of  his  si)ectators  the  belief  in  a  wonder  without  a  visible  cause?  Is  Pos- 
thumus lo  dream  this  tablet  with  the  prophecy'?  But  tliese  gentlemen  do  not 
descend  to  this  objection.  The  verses  whicli  the  apparitions  deliver  do  not  a]ijx>ar 
to  them  good  enough  to  be  Shaksjiere's.  I  imagine  I  can  discover  why  tlie  poet 
hiis  not  given  them  more  of  the  splendour  of  diction.  They  are  the  aged  parents 
and  brothers  of  Posthumus,  who,  from  concern  for  his  fate,  return  from  tiie  world 
below:  lliey  ouglit,  consecjuently,  to  speak  the  language  of  a  more  simjile  olden 
time,  and  their  voices  ought  also  to  appear  as  a  feelile  sound  of  wailing,  wlien  con- 
trasted with  the  thiniilering  oracular  language  of  Jupiter.  For  this  reason  Shak- 
spere chose  a  syllabic  measure,  wiiich  was  very  common  before  liis  time,  but  whidi 
was  then  getting  out  of  fashion,  tiiough  it  still  contiinied"  to  be  frecjuentl}'  used, 
esjwcially  in  translations  of  classical  poets.  In  some  such  manner  might  tlie  shades 
express  tliemselves  in  the  tiien  existing  translations  of  '  Homer  "  and  'A'irgil.'  Tlie 
speech  of  Jujiiter  is  on  the  other  hand  majestic,  and  in  form  and  style  bears  a  com- 
plete resemblance  to  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere." — Lectures  on  Dramntic  lAternture, 
vol.  ii. 
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unequalled,  even  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Shaksperian  drama. 
They  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  poetical  beauty, — not  such  an 
outpouring  of  beauty  as  in  the  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  and  '  The  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  where  the  master  of  harmonious  verse 
revels  in  all  the  graces.of  his  art — but  of  beauty  entirely  subservient 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  characters,  the  progress  of  the  action,  the 
scenery,  ay,  and  the  very  period  of  the  drama,  whatever  Dr.  John- 
son may  say  of  "  incongruity."  Tliere  is  nothing  to  us  more 
striking  than  the  contrast  which  is  presented  between  the  free 
natural  lyrics  sung  by  the  brothers  over  the  grave  of  Fidele,  and 
the  elegant  poem  which  some  have  thought  so  much  more  beautiful. 
The  one  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  all  that  precedes  and  all  that 
follows ;  the  other  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  its  associations. 
"  To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb"  is  the  dirge  of  Collin-'!  over  Fidele ; 
"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun"  is  Fidele's  proper  funeral  song 
by  her  bold  brothers.  It  is  this  marvellous  power  of  going  out  of 
himself  that  renders  it  so  difficult  to  say  that  Shakspere  is  at  any 
time  inferior  to  himself.  If  it  were  not  for  this  exercise  of  power, 
even  in  the  smallest  characters,  we  might  think  that  Cloten  was  of 
the  immature  Shakspere.  But  then  he  has  made  Cloten  his  own, 
by  one  or  two  magic  touches,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  if  he  was 
at  first  a  somewhat  hasty  sketch,  he  is  now  a  finished  portrait. 
"  The  snatches  in  his  voice  and  burst  of  speaking  "  identify  him  as 
the  "  very  Cloten  "  that  none  other  but  Shakspere  could  have 
painted. 


SIPPOSED  .SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 

"  Mr.  Pope,"  says  Steevens,  "  supposed  the  story  of  this  play  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  novel  of  Boccace  ;  but  he  was  mistaken, 
a.s  an  imitation  of  it  is  found  in  an  old  story-book  entitled  'West- 
ward for  Smelts.'  "  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  Steevens's  ran- 
dom assertions.  Malone  has  printed  the  tale,  and  has  expressed  his 
opinion,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Steevens,  that  the  general  scheme 
of 'Cymbeline'  is  founded  on  Boccaccio's  novel  (Dth  story  of  the 
second  day  of  the  Decameron).  Mrs.  Lennox  has  given,  in  her 
'  Sliakespeare  Illustrated,'  a  paraphrase  of  Boccaccio's  story,  which 
she  luis  mixed  up  with  more  irreverent  impertinence  towards  Shak- 
spere than  can  be  perhaps  found  elsewhere  in  the  English  language, 
except  in  Dr.  Johnson's  judgment  upon  this  i)lay,  which  sounds 
very  like  "  prisoner  at  the  bar."  It  might  have  been  sujjposed  tliat 
Vol..  VIII.  () 
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the  odour  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  criticisms  upon  Shakspere  had  been 
dissipated  long  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  '  History  of  Fiction,'  published  in  1816, 
makes  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Lennox  his  own :  "  The  incidents  of 
the  novel  have  been  very  closely  adhered  to  by  Shakespeare,  but,  as 
has  been  remarked  by  an  acute  and  elegant  critic  (Mrs.  Lennox), 
the  scenes  and  characters  have  been  most  injudiciously  altered,  and 
the  manners  of  a  tradesman's  wife,  and  two  intoxicated  Italian  mer- 
chants, have  been  bestowed  on  a  great  princess,  a  British  hero,  and 
a  noble  Roman."  Mr.  Dunlop,  however,  has  given  a  neat  abridg- 
ment of  the  tale ;  and  in  this  matter  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
the  general  reader  to'  his  work,  and  the  Italian  student  to  Boc- 
caccio. 

Shakspere  found  his  historical  materials  in  Holinshed;  and  he 
has  adhered  to  them  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  progress  of  a 
romantic  story.  The  following  extracts  include  all  in  Holinshed 
that  beai-s  upon  the  plot  of  this  drama : — 

"  After  the  death  of  Cassibellane,  Theomautius  or  Leiiautius,  the  youngest  son  of 
Lud,  was  made  king  of  Britain  in  the  year  of  the  world  3921,  after  the  building  of 
Rome  70G,  and  before  the  coming  of  Christ  15.  ********  Theomautius 
ruled  the  land  in  good  quiet,  and  paid  the  tribute  to  tlie  Romans  wliich  Cassi- 
bellane had  granted,  and  finally  departed  this  life  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two 
years,  and  was  buried  at  London. 

"  Kymbeline  or  Cimbeline,  the  son  of  Theomautius,  was  of  the  Britains  made 
king,  after  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3941,  after  the  building 
of  Rome  728,  and  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  33.  This  man  (as  some  write) 
was  brouglit  up  at  Rome,  and  there  made  knight  by  .'\ugustus  Ca?sar,  under  whom 
he  served  in  the  wars,  and  was  in  such  favour  with  liim,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
pay  his  tribute  or  not.  ********  Touching  the  continuance  of  the  years  of 
Kymbeline's  reign  some  writers  do  vary,  but  the  best  approved  affirm  that  lie  reigned 
thirty-five  years  and  then  died,  and  was  buried  at  London,  leaving  behind  him  two 
sons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus.  But  here  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  our  histories 
do  affirm  that  as  well  this  Kymbeline,  as  also  his  father  Theomautius,  lived  in 
quiet  with  the  Romans,  and  continually  to  them  paid  the  tributes  whicli  the 
Britains  had  covenanted  with  Julius  Caesar  to  pay,  yet  we  find  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  after  Julius  CiPsar's  deatli,  when  Augustus  had  taken  iipon  him  the 
rule  of  the  empire,  the  Britains  refused  to  pay  that  tribute  :  whereat,  as  Cornelius 
Tacitus  rejwrteth,  .Augustus  (being  otherwise  occujjied)  was  contented  to  wink; 
howbeit,  through  earnest  calling  upon  to  recover  his  right  by  such  as  were  desirous 
to  see  the  uttermost  of  tlie  British  kingdom,  at  length,  to  wit,  in  the  tenth  year 
after  the  ileatli  of  Julius  C.TSar,  wliich  was  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  ilw  said 
Theomautius,  Au^Mistus  made  jirovision  to  ])ass  with  an  army  over  info  Britain, 
and  was  come  forward  upon  his  journey  into  Gallia  Celtica,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
into  these  hither  parts  of  France. 

"  But  here  reciMvitig  advertisements  that  tlie  Pannonians,  which  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  Hungary,  and  the  Dalmatians,  whom  now  we  cJill  Slavons, 
had  rebelled,  he  thought  it  best  first  to  subdue  those  rebels  near  home,  rather  than 
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to  seek  new  countries,  aiid  leave  such  in  hazard  whereof  ho  liad  |)rt'seiit  (Ktssession, 
and  go,  turning  his  power  against  the  Paiinonians  and  I)alniatian.4,  he  left  ofl'for  a 
time  the  wars  of  Britain,  whereby  the  laiid  remained  without  fear  of  any  invasion 
to  be  made  by  the  Romans  till  the  year  after  the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome  725, 
ajid  about  the  nineteenth  yeiu-  of  king  Theomautius"  reign,  that  Augustus  with  an 
army  departed  once  again  from  Rome  to  jmiss  over  into  Britain,  there  to  make  war. 
But  after  his  coming  into  Gallia,  when  the  Britains  sent  to  him  certain  anib;is- 
sadors  to  treat  with  him  of  peace,  he  staid  there  to  settle  the  state  of  things  among 
the  Galles,  for  that  they  were  not  in  very  good  order.  And  having  finished  there, 
he  went  into  Spain,  and  so  his  journey  into  Britain  was  put  off  till  the  next  year, 
that  is,  the  726tij  after  the  building  of  Rome,  which  fell  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  25,  about  which  time  Augustus  eftsooiis  meant  the  third  time  to  iiave 
made  a  voyage  into  Britain,  because  they  could  not  agree  upon  covenants.  But  as 
the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  had  aforetime  staid  him,  when  (as  before  is  said) 
he  meant  to  have  gone  against  the  Britains  ;  so  even  now  the  Salasstians  (a  people 
inhabiting  about  Italy  and  Switzerland),  the  Cantabrians  and  Astuiians,  by  such 
rebellious  stirs  as  they  raised,  withdrew  him  from  his  purposed  journey.  But 
whether  this  controversy,  which  appeareth  to  fall  forth  betwixt  the  Britains  and 
Augustus,  was  occasioned  by  Kymbeline,  or  some  other  prince  of  the  Britains,  I 
have  not  to  avouch  :  for  that  by  our  writers  it  is  reported  that  Kymbeline,  he'iug 
brought  up  in  Rome,  and  knighted  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  ever  showed  iiiniself 
a  frienil  to  the  Romans,  and  chiefly  was  loth  to  break  with  them,  because  the  youtii 
of  the  Britain  nation  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  to  be  trained  and  brought 
up  among  the  Romans,  whereby  they  might  learn  both  to  behave  themselves  like 
civil  men,  and  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  feats  of  war.  But  whether  for  tiiis 
respect,  or  for  that  it  pleased  the  Almighty  God  so  to  dispose  the  minds  of  men  at 
that  present,  not  only  the  Britains,  but  in  manner  all  other  nations,  were  contenfeil 
to  be  obedient  to  the  Roman  empire.  That  this  was  true  in  the  Britains,  it  is 
evident  enough  in  Strabo's  words,  whicii  are  in  effect  as  followeth  : — '  At  this 
present  (saith  he)  certain  princes  of  Britain,  procuring  by  ambassadors  and  dutiful 
demeaners  the  amity  of  the  emjieror  Augustus,  have  oll'ered  in  the  capitol  unto  the 
gods  presents  or  gifts,  and  have  ordained  the  whole  ile  in  a  maimer  to  be  apper- 
tinent,  proper,  and  familiar  to  the  Romans.  Tliey  are  burdened  with  sore  customs 
which  they  pay  for  wars,  either  to  be  sent  forth  into  Gallia,  or  brought  from  thence, 
which  are  commonly  ivory  vessels,  shears,  onches  or  earrings,  and  otlier  conceit.s 
made  of  aml)er  and  glasses,  and  such  like  manner  of  merchandise  :  so  that  now 
there  is  no  need  of  any  army  or  garrison  of  men  of  war  to  keep  the  ile,  for  there 
needeth  not  j)ast  one  legion  of  footmen,  or  some  wing  of  horsemen,  to  gather  up  an<l 
receive  the  tribute;  for  tiie  charges  are  rated  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
tributes:  for  otherwise  it  should  be  needful  to  abate  the  customs,  if  the  tributes 
were  also  raised;  and  if  any  violence  should  be  used,  it  were  dangerous  least  they 
might  be  provoked  to  relwllion.'     Thus  far  Stralx).'' 


fCoin  m"  CiniolM'liniis.] 
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COSTUME. 

For  the  dress  of  our  ancient  British  ancestors  of  the  time  of  Cym- 
beline  or  Cunobelin  we  have  no  pictorial  authority,  and  the  notices 
of  ancient  British  costume  which  we  find  scattered  amongst  the 
classical  historians  are  exceedingly  scanty  and  indefinite.  That  the 
chiefs  and  the  superior  classes  amongst  them,  however,  were  clothed 
completely  and  with  barbaric  splendour,  there  exists  at  present  little 
doubt;  and  the  naked  savages  with  painted  skins  whose  imaginary 
effigies  adorned  the  '  Pictorial  Histories'  of  our  childhood,  are  now 
considered  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  more  remote  and  barba- 
rous tribes  of  the  Maaeatse  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cantium  or 
Kent,  ("the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Britons"  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Caesar,)  and  even  to  represent  those  only  when,  in  accordance 
with  a  Celtic  custom,  they  had  thrown  off  their  garments  of  skin  or 
dyed  cloths  to  rush  upon  an  invading  enemy. 

That  all  the  Britons  stained  themselves  with  woad,  which  gave  a 
bluish  cast  to  the  skin,  and  made  them  look  dreadful  in  battle,  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Caesar ;  but  he  also  assures  us  expressly  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  coasts  differed  but  little  in  their  manners 
from  the  Gauls,  an  assertion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  the  latter  of  whom  says  "  the 
Britons  fought  armed  after  the  Gaulish  manner." 

The  following  description  therefore  of  the  Gauls  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  becomes  an  authority  for  the  arms  and  dress  of  the  Britons, 
particularly  as  in  many  parts  it  corresponds  with  such  evidence  as 
exists  in  other  contemporaneous  writers  respecting  the  dress  of  the 
Britons  themselves. 

"  The  Gauls  wear  bracelets  about  their  wrists  and  arms,  and 
massy  chains  of  pure  and  beaten  gold  about  their  necks,  and  weighty 
rings  upon  their  fingers,*  and  corslets  of  gold  upon  their  breasts.-j- 
For  stature  they  are  tall,  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  red-hairod,  not 
only  naturally,  but  they  endeavour  all  they  can  to  make  it  redder 
by  art.  \  They  often  wash  their  hair  in  a  water  boiled  with  lime, 
and  turn  it  backwards  from  the  forehead  to  the  crown  of  the  liead, 
and  thence  to  their  very  necks,  that  their  faces  may  ho  fully  seen. 

*  Pliny  says  the  Britons  and  Gauls  wore  a  ring  on  the  iniddlu  (iii^jer. 

f  A  Britisli  corslet  of  gold  lately  found  at  INIold,  in  Flintshire,  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

\  Strabo  says  the  Britons  arc  taller  than  the  CJauls ;  their  hair  not  so  yellow,  and 
their  bodies  looser  built. 
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Some  of  them  shave  their  beards,  others  let  them 

grow  a  little.  Persons  of  quality  shave  their  chins  close,  but  their 
moustaches  they  let  fall  so  low  that  they  even  cover  their  mouths.* 
.  .  .  Their  garments  are  very  strange,  for  they  wear  party- 
coloured  tunics  (flowered  with  various  colours  in  divisions)  and 
hose  which  they  call  Bracae-t  They  likewise  wear  chequered  sagas 
(cloaks).  Those  they  wear  in  winter  are  thick,  those  in  summer 
more  slender.  Upon  their  heads  they  wear  helmets  of  brass,  with 
large  appendages  made  for  ostentation's  sake  to  be  admired  by  tlie 
beholders.  .  .  .  They  have  trumpets  after  the  barbarian  man- 
ner, which  in  sounding  make  a  horrid  noise.  .  .  .  For  swords 
they  use  a  broad  weapon  called  Spatha,  which  they  hang  across 
their  right  thigh  by  iron  or  brazen  chains.  Some  gird  themselves 
with  belts  of  gold  or  silver." 


[Gaulish  Captive  wearing  the  Torque.] 

In  elucidation  of  the  particular  expression  made  use  of  by  Dio- 
dorus  in  describing  the  variegated  tissues  of  the  Gauls,  and  which 
has  been  translated  "  flowered  with  various  colours  in  divisions," 
we  have  the  account  of  Pliny,  who,  after  telling  us  that  botli  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  and  dyeing  cloth, 
and  enumerating  several  herbs  used  for  dyeing  purple,  scarlet,  and 
other  colours,  says  that  they  spun  their  fine  wool,  so  dyed,  into 
yarn,  which  was  woven  chequerwise  so  as  to  form  small  scjuares, 
some  of  one  colour  and  some  of  another.     Sometimes  it  was  woven 

*  Cii'sar  tells  118  the  Britoiig  were  loiig-iiaired,  and  shaved  all  the  body  excej)t 
the  head  atid  the  up])er  lip. 

f  Martial  hiw  a  line  "  Like  the  old  brach;p  of  a  needy  Briton." — Epig.  ix.  21. 
They  appciir  on  the  legs  of  the  (lauli.sh  fignres  in  many  Roman  sculptures  to  have 
Wen  a  sort  of  loose  pantaloon,  terminating  at  the  ankle,  where  they  were  met  liy  a 
high  shoe  or  brogue.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Highland  tniis  is  a  modi- 
fication of  this  ancient  trouser,  if  not  the  identical  weed  itself. 
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in  stripes  instead  of  chequers;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  in  believing 
that  the  tartan  of  the  Highlanders  (to  this  day  called  "  the  garb  of 
old  Gaul")  and  the  checked  petticoats  and  aprons  of  the  modern 
Welsh  peasantry  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  this  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque manufactvire.  With  respect  to  their  ornaments  of  gold, 
we  may  add,  in  addition  to  the  classical  authorities,  the  testimony 
of  the  Welsh  bards.  In  the  Welsh  Triads,  Cadwaladyr,  son  of 
Cadwallon  ab  Cadwan,  the  last  who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Bri- 
tain, is  styled  one  of  the  three  princes  who  wore  the  golden  bands, 
being  emblems  of  supreme  authority,  and  which,  according  to 
Turner,  were  worn  round  the  neck,  arms,  and  knees. 

Of  the  golden  neck-chains,  or  torques  (torch  or  dorch  in  Welsh), 
there  are  several  existing  specimens.  One  has  been  found  of 
silver,  and  several  of  brass.  The  bronze  sword  and  small  battle- 
axe,  or  celt,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  ancient  Britons,  are  to  be  found 
in  many  collections ;  and  at  Goodrich  Court  are  two  very  large 
round  bronze  shields  of  the  earlier  period,  and  an  oblong  one  of  the 
Roman-British  era.  A  smaller  round  shield,  recently  found,  is  in 
the  British  INIuseum. 


In  tlif  liritish  Museum.  [lirilisli  Sl,i,,l,ls.]  In  tlie  Mpyrick  Collection. 

The  Druids  were  divided  into  tliree  classes.  The  sacerdotal 
order  wore  white,  the  bards  blue,  and  tlie  third  order,  the  Ovates 
or  Obydds,  wlio  professed  letters,  medicine,  and  astronomy,  wore 
green. 

Dion  Cassius  describes  tlie  dress  of  a  Britisli  queen  in  the  person 
of  the  famous  Bonduca  or  Boadicea.  He  tells  us  tliat  she  wore  a 
torque  of  gold,  a  tunic  of  several  colours  all  in  folds,  and  over  it  a 
robe  of  coarse  stuff.  Her  light  hair  fell  down  her  shoulders  far 
below  the  waist. 
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The  costume  and  arms  of  the  Romans  will  be  noticed  in  the 
Tragedies  of '  Coriolanus  '  and  '  Julius  Caesar.' 


SCENERY. 

"The  people  of  Britain,"  says  Strabo,  "are  generally  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens."  By  "the  garden  behind  Cym- 
beline's  palace"  we  should  perhaps,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of 
minute  antiquarianism,  understand  "a  grove."  But  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  their  arts  to  an 
extent  that  might  have  made  Cymbeline's  palace  bear  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  Roman  villa.  A  highly-civilised  people 
very  quickly  impart  the  external  forms  of  their  civilisation  to 
those  whom  they  have  colonised.  "We  do  not  therefore  object, 
even  in  a  prosaic  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  garden  has  more 
of  ornament  than  belongs  to  the  Druidical  grove.  The  houses 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general  might  retain  in  a  great  degree 
their  primitive  rudeness.  When  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain, 
the  people  of  the  southern  coasts  had  already  learned  to  build 
houses  a  little  more  substantial  and  convenient  than  those  of 
the  inland  inhabitants.  "  The  country,"  he  remarks,  "  abounds  in 
houses,  which  very  much  resemble  those  of  Gaul."  Now  those  of 
Gaul  are  thus  described  by  Strabo : — "  They  build  their  houses 
of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  lofty  tapering  roofs." — Lib.  v. 
The  foundations  of  some  of  the  most  substantial  of  these  circular 
houses  were  of  stone,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains  in  Corn- 
wall, Anglesey,  and  other  places.  Strabo  says,  "  The  forests  of 
the  Britons  are  their  cities ;  for,  when  they  have  enclosed  a  very 
large  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they  build  within  it  houses  for  them- 
selves and  hovels  for  their  cattle." — Lib.  iv.  But  Cymbeline  was 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  ancient  British  kings. 
His  capital  was  Camulodunum,  supposed  to  be  Maldon  or  Col- 
chester. It  was  the  first  Roman  colony  in  this  island,  and  a  place 
of  great  magnificence.  We  have  not  therefore  to  assume  that  orna- 
ment would  be  misplaced  in  it.  Though  the  walls  of  Imogen's 
chamber,  still  subjecting  the  poetical  to  the  exact,  might  by  some 
be  considered  as  proper  to  be  of  rude  stone  or  wood,  it  may  very 
fairly  be  sujjposcd  that  it  was  decorated  with  the  rich  hangings  and 
the  other  tasteful  appendages  described  by  lachimo  * — the  ])re^ents 

*  Tlie  ''  amliruns"  iiiitl  ^^  chtmney-piece"  iM'long  fo  the  ajfO  of  Klizuliftli.  Hut 
8liaki<[K.'re,  wlicn  lie  cuiniiiits  ulmt  we  cull  aiiuclironisnis,  iisos  wliut  in  familiar  tu 
reiiiliT  intclligilik-  wluit  wuuKl  utiierwisc  be  olwcure  uiul  ri'iiiolc. 
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of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  whom  Cymbeline  and  his  ancestors 
had  been  in  amity,  or  procured  from  the  Greek  and  Plioenician 
merchants,  who  were  constantly  in  commercial  intercourse  with 
Britain.  (See,  for  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  '  The  Costume 
of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,'  by  S.  R.  Mey- 
rick,  LL.D.,  and  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.;  fob  Lond.  1821.) 
But,  after  all,  a  play  such  as  '  Cymbeline'  is  not  to  be  viewed  through 
the  medium  only  of  the  literal  and  the  probable.  In  its  poetical 
aspect  it  essentially  disregards  the  few  facts  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  Britons  delivered  down  by  the  classic  historians.  Shakspere 
in  this  followed  the  practice  of  every  writer  of  the  romantic  school. 
The  costume  (including  scenery)  had  better  want  conformity  with 
Strabo,  than  be  out  of  harmony  with  Shakspere. 


.yta:.-~=.— 


[Conflict  betwLvn  Romans  and  Barb.irians.     From  llio  Arcli  of  Trajan.] 
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ACT   I. 

SCENE  I.— Britain.     The  Garden  behind  CymbcliucV 
Palace. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns  :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 

Still  seem  as  does  the  king.* 

2  Gent.  But  what 's  the  matter? 

1  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow. 

That  late  he  married,)  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman :  She 's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish'd  ;  she  imprison'd  :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow ;    though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too  :  so  is  the  queen, 
Tliat  most  desir'd  the  match  :   But  not  a  courtier, 

"  The  jwssoge  in  the  original  edition  (folio  of  1623)  staiids  thus: — 

"  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns. 
Our  bloods  no  more  obey  the  heavens 
Tlien  our  courtiers: 
Still  seem,  as  do's  the  king's." 

In  modem  editions  cuiirtiers  is  sometimes  printed  as  the  genitive  case  ;  sometimes  is 
cut  off  from  the  verb  teeyn  by  a  semicolon,  and  thf  king''*  is  retained  as  the  genitive 
case.  Tliis  we  have  ventured  to  alter  to  knuj,  as  Tyrwliitt  suggested.  As  we  liave 
punctuated  the  j)assage,  we  think  it  presents  no  difliculty.  li/ood  is  used  by  Shak- 
8[iere  for  natural  disposition,  as  in  '  All  's  Well  that  Ends  Well ' — 

"  Now  his  im])ortant  h/oixl  will  nought  deny 
That  she  '11  demand.'' 

The  meaning  of  the  |iassage  then  is — You  do  not  meet  a  m;in  but  frowns  :  our 
liliiods  do  not  more  oljey  the  heavens  than  our  courtiers  still  seem  astiie  king  seems. 
As  in  at'l<Tw:ir<lH  e\prevj<'d — 

"  they  wear  their  fans  to  the  licnt 

Ol  ihr  king's  looks.  ' 
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Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  so? 

1  Gent.   He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report  :  and  he  that  hath  her, 

(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man  ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd,)  is  a  creature  such 
As  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  somethin<r  failiuLr 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent.  You  speak  him  far.'' 

1  Gent.   I  do  extend^  him,  sir,  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly. 

2  Gent.  What 's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

1  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  His  father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour. 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassibelan ; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,  whom 
He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success  : 
So  gain'd  the  sur- addition,  Lconatus  : 
And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question. 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time, 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  which,  tlieir  father 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue)  took  such  sorrow 
That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  dcceas'd 
As  he  was  born.     The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 

"  You  carry  your  praise /i/r. 

*"  Erlcnd  is  liiire  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  tlie  fiftli  Scene  of  tliis  Act  :  "  His 
banishment,  anil  the  approbation  of  tliose  that  weep  this  lamentable  divorce  are 
wonderfully  to  c.r/«»(/ him."  Tlie  Gentkinan  says — 1  do  estetid  him — ajjpreciate 
his  good  qualities — but  only  within  the  real  limits  of  what  they  are  :  instead  of 
unJ'oliUny  his  measure  duly,  I  crush  iiini  (oj^cther  —  compress  liis  excellence. 
Malone  thinks  that  the  term  extend  is  originally  legal.  An  extent,  according  to 
Blackstone,  is  an  order  to  the  sherilV  toajipraise  lands  or  goods  to  their  full  exteiuLd 
value.  It  is  a  well-known  term  in  old  Scotch  law,  meaning  nearly  the  .same  as  a 
census  or  valuation. 
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To  his  protection;  calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus"; 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  liis  bed-chamber : 
Puts  to  him^  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took. 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  't  was  ministered. 
And  in  's  spring  became  a  harvest : "  Liv'd  in  court, 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd  : 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  th'  more  mature 
A  glass  that  feated  *•  them  ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards  :  to  his  mistress — 
For  whom  he  now  is  banish'd — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  his  virtue  ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Gent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  'pray  you,  tell  me. 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king? 

1  Gent.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it,)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
V  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen  ;  and  to  this  hour  no  f^uess  in  knowledire 
Which  way  they  went. 

'■  So  the  folio.     Tlifi  inoiliTii  editors  liave  rejected  the  second  name,  reading — 

"  To  Iiis  protection;  calk  iiini  Posthumus." 

To  make  a  line  often  syllables — as  if  dramatic  rhythm  had  no  irreguhirities — they 
have  destroyed  liie  sense.  The  name  of  I'osthiiiniis  l^o/Kitus  was  iriven  to  connect 
the  child  with  tlie  memory  of  his  father,  and  to  mark  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
born  after  his  father's  death. 

''  /'ills  lo  him  is  the  original  reading,  which  has  been  silently  corrupted  info  /mis 
Imn  to, 

'    We  arrange  these  two  lines  as  in  the  folio.     The  modern  editors  read — 

"  As  we  do  air,  fast  as  't  was  niinister'd,  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest." 

''  Feated.  Johnson  Mys,  "a  gliiss  \\ia.\  formed  them."'  \\n\  feat  is  tised  liy 
.Shakg(M.'ie  for  nice,  exact,  with  proprie'y — as  in  the  '  Tempest  " — 

"  And  hK)k  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me; 
Much  /«//«/•  than  U'fore  ; " 

and.  ronsequenfly,  the  glass  which  feals  tiie  mature  who  look  upon  I'osllnunus.  is 
■'the  mark  and  ghuis,  copy  and  book,"'  which  renders  their  appearance  and  deport- 
ment as  prn|M'r  as  his  own. 
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2  Gent.  How  lonfr  is  this  a<i;o  ? 

1  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey'd ! 
So  slackly  guarded  !  And  the  search  so  slow. 

That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1  Gent.  Howsoc'cr  't  is  strange. 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent.  We  must  forbear:  Here  comes  the  gentleman. 
The  queen,  and  princess.^  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.— The  same. 

Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen.  No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you  :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.     For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate  :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him  ;  and  't  were  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  liighness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections  ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together.   [Exit  Qukkn. 

imo.  O  dissembling  courtesy  !   How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds! — My  dearest  husband, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing 

"  The  most  iin|K)rtunt  jhtsoii  (with  ri'feieiice  fo  this  conversation)  who  was 
coniing  is  Posthumus — "  thi-  gentleman."  The  editors,  however,  quietly  drop 
him,  reading — 

"  We  must  forbear :  here  comes  the  queen,  and  jirincess."' 
VViiat  can  jugtily  such  capricious  alterations  ol'tlie  text  ? 
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(Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me  :  You  must  be  gone  ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes  ;  not  comforted  to  live. 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world. 
That  I  may  sec  again. 

Pbst.  My  queen  !  my  mistress ! 
O,  lady,  weep  no  more ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man  !   I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome,  at  one  Philario's ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen. 
And  with  mine  eyes  I  '11  drink  the  words  you  send. 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you  : 

If  the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure  :  Yet  I  '11  move  him       [Aside. 
To  walk  this  way  :  I  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends ;" 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow  :  Adieu  ! 

Imo.   Nay,  stay  a  little  : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's  :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
Wlien  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How  !  liow  !  another  ? — 
You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have. 
And  sear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 

•  Tills  si'iiteiict!  Is  ohscure;  hut  the  nicaiiiiiK  "•'  the  crafty  Queen  ai)i)eiirs  fi>  he, 
that  the  kiiidiiesji  of  lier  liii.shaiid,  even  wlien  she  is  dointj  liiai  wmnj,',  piirchascH 
iiijuricx  as  if  they  were  l>ene(itM. 
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With  bonds  of  death  ! — Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[Pvttin(}  on  the  ring. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on  !    And  sweetest,  fairest, 
As  I  ray  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you. 
To  your  so  infinite  loss ;  so,  in  our  trillcs 
I  still  win  of  you:  For  my  sake  wear  this  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love  ;  I  '11  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner.       [Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

Imo.  O,  the  gods  ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  king! 

Cyjyi.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid  !  hence,  from  my  sight ! 
If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest :  Away  ! 
Thou  art  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you  ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imo.        There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Gym.  O  disloyal  thing. 

That  shouldst  repair  my  youth ;  thou  hcapest 
A  year's  age  on  me ! 

Into.  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  ; 
I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath;  a  toucli  more  rare'' 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Past  grace  ?  ol)edience? 

Imo.   Past  hope,  and  in  despair  ;  that  way,  past  grace. 

Cyiii.  That  mightst  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my  queen  ! 

hiio.  O  bless'd,  tliat  1  miglit  not !   I  chose  an  eagle. 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.'' 

Cym.    Tliou    took'st   a  beggar;    wouldst   have   made  my 
throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

"   A  liip;lipr  loeling.  ''    I'lillmk — a  kite — a  worthless  spocios  of  liawk. 
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Imo.  No  ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one ! 

Into.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus  : 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almost,  sir:  Heaven  restore  me! — 'Would  I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son  ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing! — 

They  were  again  together:  you  have  done    [To  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  command.     Away  with  her. 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Beseech  your  patience: — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace. — Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves  ;  and  make  yourself  some  comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day  ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fye  ! — you  must  give  way  : 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir?     What  news? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen.  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been. 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  tlian  fouglit. 
And  had  no  help  of  anger  :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

Imo.   Your  son  's  my  father's  friend  ;  h(>  takes  his  j)art, 
To  draw  upon  an  exile! — O  l)rav(!  sir! 
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I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together ; 

Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 

The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  master? 

Pis.  On  his  command :  He  would  not  suffer  me 
To  brinor  him  to  the  haven  :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to. 
When  't  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Qveen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant:  I  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen.   Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence, 

I  pray  you,  speak  with  me  :  you  shall,  at  least. 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard  :  for  this  time,  leave  me,       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IW.—Ajmblic  Place. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt ;  the 
violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrilicc  :  Where 
air  comes  out,  air  comes  in  :  there  's  none  abroad  so  whole- 
some as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it.  Have  I 
hurt  him  ? 

2  Lord.   No,  faith  ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience.       [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Hiirt  him  ?  his  body  's  a  passable  carcass  if  he  be 
not  liurt:  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  His  steel  was  in  debt:  it  went  o' the  back  side 
the  town.  [Aside. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2  Lord.   No;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  toward  your  face. 

[A.yide. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you  !  You  liave  land  enougli  of  your  own  : 
but  lie  added  to  your  having;  gave  you  some  ground. 

2  Lord.   As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans ;  Puppies  ! 

[Aside. 
Clo.   I  would  they  had  not  conu'  between  us. 
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2  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured  how  long  a 
fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.  [Aside. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  refuse  me ! 

2  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she  is 
damned.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her 
brain  go  not  together  :  She  's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have  seen 
small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2  Lord.  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflection  should 
hurt  her.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber:  'Would  there  had  been 
some  hurt  done ! 

2  Lord.  I  wish  not  so;  unless  it  had  been  the  fall  of  an 
ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  [Aside. 

Clo.  You  '11  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let 's  go  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  Cymbeline'.9  Palace. 

Enter  Imogi'.n  and  Pisanio. 

/wo.   I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  sliores  o'  the  haven, 
And  question'dst  every  sail  :    if  he  should  write. 
And  I  not  have  it,  't  were  a  paper  lost. 
As  ofFer'd  mercy  is.     What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  It  was,  "  His  queen,  his  queen  !" 

Into.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senseless  linen  !  happier  therein  than  I ! 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam  ;   for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  his  eye  or  ear 
Distinguisli  him  from  otlicrs,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove  or  hat  or  handkerchiel' 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on. 
How  swift  his  shi]). 

Vol..  VIII.  I" 
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Imo.  Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  1  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eje-strinirs  ; '  crack'd  them, 
but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle  : 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  tum'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pisanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  assur'd,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage.* 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,  and  such ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest  and  his  honour;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  tlien 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  nortli, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.'' 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  The  queen,  madam, 

Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  despatch'd. — ■ 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

I^s.  Madam,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 


"    Vantage — ojjport unity. 
*>  .So  in  tlie  18tli  .Sonnet— 

'•  Uoiigli  winds  do  sliiikc  the  darling  l)iids  of  May. 
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SCENE  V, — Rome.     An  Apartment  in  PhilarioV  House. 
Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  atid  a  Frenchman/ 

lack.  Believe  it,  sir :  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain :  he  was 
then  of  a  crescent  note  ;  expected  to  prove  so  worthy  as 
since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of";  but  I  could  then 
have  looked  on  him  without  the  help  of  admiration  ;  though 
the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his 
side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  furnished,  than 
now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both  without  and 
within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France  :  we  had  very  many 
there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm  eyes  as  he. 

lach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daughter, 
(wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her  value  than  his 
own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the  matter. 

French.  And  then  his  banishment — 

lack.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those  that  weep  this 
lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours,  are  wonderfully  to 
extend  him  ;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her  judgment,  which  else 
an  easy  battery  might  lay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without 
less  quality.''  But  how  comes  it  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you  ? 
How  creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  together;  to  whom  I 
have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my  life  : — 

Enter  Posthumus. 
Here  comes  the  Briton  :  Let  him  be  so  entertained  amonjjst 

"  In  the  stage-direction  of  the  original,  we  have  "  a  Dutchman  and  a  Spaniard  " 
brought  in,  ag  well  as  a  Freaciiman.  Ihit  these  characters  are  mute;  and  may  l)e 
therefore  omitted  here,  and  in  the  list  of  persons  representeil.  It  was  no  doubt  the 
intention  to  show  that  the  foolish  wager  of  Posthumus  was  made  amidst  strangers 
who  lia<i  resorted  to  Rome. 

'•  Lest  (fuaUly.  So  the  folio.  It  has  l»een  corrected  into  more  quality;  but  we 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  change.  Posthumus  is  spoken  of  by  all  as  one  of  high 
quulifications— and  he  is  presently  introduced  as  "a  stranger  of  his  quality."  He 
was  bred  as  Imogen's  "  playfellow,"  and  therefore  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  low  man 
— "without  more  qualify."'  As  this  play  was  first  printed,  like  many  others,  after 
Shakspere's  death,  it  is  ]>robalile  that  it  contains  some  tyjiographical  errors.  We  do 
not  feel  warranted  in  altering  the  text,  or  we  would  read,  "for  taking;  a  bcjrgar 
without  hiM  quality  " — a  lM*ggar  who  dws  not  follow  the  occupation  of  a  l>eggar. 

P  2 
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you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing,  to  a  stranger 
of  his  quality. — I  beseech  you  all,  be  better  known  to  this 
gentleman,  whom  I  commend  to  you  as  a  noble  friend  of 
mine :  How  worthy  he  is  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter, 
rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

Fre7ich.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for  courte- 
sies, which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness  :  I  was  glad 
1  did  atone*  my  countryman  and  you  ;  it  had  been  pity  you 
should  have  been  put  together  with  so  mortal  a  purpose  as 
then  each  bore,  upon  importance'^  of  so  slight  and  trivial 
a  nature. 

Post.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young  traveller  : 
rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard,  than  in  my 
every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  experiences  :  but,  upon 
my  mended  judgment,  (if  I  offend  not*"  to  say  it  is  mended,) 
my  quarrel  was  not  altogether  slight. 

French.  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arl)itremcnt  of 
swords  ;  and  by  sucli  two  that  would,  by  all  likelihood, 
have  confounded  one  the  other,  or  have  fallen  both. 

Inch.  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  tlie  difference? 

French.  Safely,  I  think  :  't  was  a  contention  in  public, 
which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the  report.  It 
was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out  last  night,  where 
each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our  country  mistresses :  Tliis 
gentleman  at  that  time  vouching  (and  upon  warrant  of 
bloody  affirmation)  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise, 
chaste,  constant-qualified,  and  less  attemptible,  than  any 
the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  F' ranee. 

Lich.  Tliat  lady  is  not  now  living  ;  or  this  gentleman's 
opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  lier  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

lach.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  Kraiu^e,  I  would 
abate  her  notliing  ;  tliough  T  profess  myself  lier  adorer,  not 
lier  friend. 

■•   Alone — to  make  at  one.  ^  Imporldnrf — imjiorf.  matter. 

'    A"«/  is  oinittcil  in  tin-  ori^'inal. 
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Inch.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in-hand  com- 
parison,) had  been  something  too  fair,  and  too  good,  for  any 
lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went  before  others  I  have  seen, 
as  that  diamond  of  yours  outlustrcs  many  I  have  belield,  I 
could  not  but  believe  she  excelled  many :  *  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her :  so  do  I  my  stone. 

lack.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

lack.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she  's 
outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken  :  the  one  may  be  sold,  or  given, 
if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  purchase,  or  merit  for 
the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift 
of  the  gods. 

lach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours :  but  you  know 
strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds.  Your  ring 
may  be  stolen  too  :  so,  your  brace  of  unprizeable  estimations, 
the  one  is  but  frail,  and  the  other  casual ;  a  cunning  thief, 
or  a  that-way-accomplished  courtier,  would  hazard  tlic  win- 
ning both  of  first  and  last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished  a  courtier 
to  convince''  the  honour  of  my  mistress  ;  if,  in  the  liolding 
or  loss  of  that,  you  term  her  frail.  I  do  nothing  doubt  yuu 
have  store  of  thieves  ;  notwithstanding  I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Ihst.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  signior,  I 
thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  familiar  at 
first. 

Inch.  With  live  times  so  much  conversation  I  should  get 
ground  of  your  fair  mistress:  make  her  go  back,  even  to  the 
yielding;  had  I  admittance  and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Post.   No,  no. 

°  Tlie  {KUMOge  stands  in  the  folii) — "  1  could  not  heliove  slic  oxct'll'd  many." 
Tin'  n'iifonini^  is  then  incuncliuivc ;  but  the  introduction  of  tlic  word  hut.  h\ 
.Malon*',  ^ffs  over  the  djflicully. 

'    Convince — overcome. 
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lack.  I  dare,  thereupon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate  to 
your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'ervalues  it  something  : 
But  I  make  my  wager  rather  against  your  confidence  than 
her  reputation :  and,  to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  durst 
attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the  workl. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a  persua- 
sion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you  're  worthy  oi" 
by  your  attempt. 

lack.  What 's  that  ? 

Post.  A  repulse  :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you  call  it, 
deserve  more, — a  punishment  too. 

Phil.  Gentlemen,  enough  oi"  this :  it  came  in  too  sud- 
denly; let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray  you,  be  better 
acquainted. 

lack.  'Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my  neighbour's, 
on  the  approbation  of  what  I  have  spoke. 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

lack.  Yours;  whom  in  constancy  you  think  stands  so  safe. 
I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  your  ring,  that,  com- 
mend me  to  the  court  where  your  lady  is,  with  no  more 
advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  a  second  conlerenc'%  and 
1  will  bring  from  thence  that  honour  of  hers  which  you  ima- 
gine so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it :  my  ring 
I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  't  is  part  of  it. 

lack.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.  If  you 
buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot  preserve  it 
from  tainting :  But,  I  see  you  have  some  religion  in  you, 
that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue  ;  you  bear  a 
graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lack.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches ;  and  would  under- 
go what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till  your 
return: — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us:  My 
mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of  your  unworthy 
thinking:   I  dare  you  to  this  match  :  here's  my  ring. 

Phi.   I  will  luive  it  no  lay. 

lacfi.   By  the  gods  it  is  one  : — If  I  bring  you  no  sufficient 
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testimony  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest  bodily  part  ol" 
your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand  ducats  are  yours  ;  so  is  your 
diamond  too.  If  I  come  off,  and  leave  her  in  such  honour 
as  you  have  trust  i^,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my 
gold  are  yours : — provided  I  have  your  commendation  for 
my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  us  have  articles  be- 
twixt us : — only,  thus  far  you  shall  answer.  If  you  make 
your  voyage  upon  her,  and  give  me  directly  to  understand 
you  have  prevailed,  I  am  no  further  your  enemy  :  she  is  not 
worth  our  debate.  If  she  remain  unseduced,  (you  not  mak- 
ing it  appear  otherwise,)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault 
you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me  with 
your  sword. 

lack.  Your  hand ;  a  covenant :  We  will  have  these  things 
set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight  away  for  Britain  ; 
lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold,  and  starve.  I  will  fetch 
my  gold,  and  have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.  [Exeunt  Posthumus  a7id  Iachimo. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Signior  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  let  us  fol- 
low 'em.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — Britain.     A  Room  in  CymbelineV  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew  's  on  ground,  gather  those 
flowers ;  * 
Make  haste  :  Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

I  Lady.  I,  madam. 

Queen.   Despatch.  [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those  drugs? 

Cor.  Pleascth  your  highness,  ay  :  here  they  are,  madam  : 

[Presenting  a  small  box. 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  (without  offence — 
My  conscience  bids  me  ask,)  wherefore  you  liave 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds, 
Whutli  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death; 
But,  thougli  slow,  deadly? 
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Queen.  I  wonder,  doctor. 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  question :   Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  ?     Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yga,  so. 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?     Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish,)  is 't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?  *     I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human,) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  eflects. 

Cor.  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : ' 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen.  O,  content  thee. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal  ;  upon  him  [Aside. 

Will  I  first  Avork  :  he  's  for  his  master. 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio  ? 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended ; 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  I  do  suspect  you,  madam  : 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm.  [Aside. 

Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. — [To  Pisanio. 

Cor.   [Aside.]   I  do  not  like  her.     She  doth  tliink  she  has 
Strange  lingering  poisons  :   1  do  know  her  spirit. 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  sucli  damn'd  nature  :  Those  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile : 
Which  first,  percliance,  she  '11  prove  on  cats  and  doo\s ; 
Then  afterward  up  higher ;  but  tliere  is 
No  danger  in  what  sliow  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
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To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.  She  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  .  No  further  service,  doctor. 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou?     Dost  thou  think  in 
time 
She  will  not  quench ;  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?     Do  thou  work  : 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
I  '11  tell  thee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master  :  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp :  Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  shift  his  being 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another ; 
And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him :  What  shalt  thou  expect. 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans, — 
Who  cannot  be  new  built,  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  QuKEN  drojjs  a  box  :   Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  mucli  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour  : 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redecm'd  from  death :   1  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — Nay,  I  prithee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her;  do  't,  as  from  thyself 
Think  wliat  a  chance  thou  changest  on;  but  think 
Thou  liast  tliy  mistress  still, — to  boot,  my  son, 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee  :  I  '11  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  sucli 
As  thou 'It  desire;  and  tlien  myself,  I  cliiefly, 
Tliat  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
'I'o  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women  : 
Think   on   my    words.      [Exit    Pis.v.] — A    sly    and   cont^tant 
knave ; 
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Not  to  be  sliak'd :  tlie  agent  for  his  master ; 

And  the  remembrancer  of"  her,  to  hold 

The  hand  fast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 

Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 

Of  liegers  for  her  sweet;  and  which  she,  after. 

Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assured 

Re-enter  Pisanio  and  Ladies. 

To  taste  of  too. — So,  so  ; — well  done,  well  done  : 

The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses. 

Bear  to  my  closet : — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio  ; 

Think  on  my  words.  [Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Pii-.  And  shall  do  : 

Bvit  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I  '11  choke  myself:  there's  all  I  '11  do  for  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vn. — Another  Room  in  the  Pa/ace. 
Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false  ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd  ; — O,  that  liusband  ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !  Had  I  been  thief-stolen. 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious  :   Blessed  be  those. 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 
Which  seasons''  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  ?      Fye  ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

/V.v.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome, 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lach.  Change  you,  madam.'' 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety. 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly.  [Presents  a  Idler. 

Imo.  Thanks,  gocxl  sir  : 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

"  Seaxiiiis  is  a.  verb.      'I'lic  meitii  have  their  hones/,  lioincly  wills — (opjiosetl  to  tin' 
fltsire  that  s  i/hnuus) — anil  that  circumstance  gives  a  relisii  i«  cumlort. 
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Inch.  All  of  her  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich  !        [Aside. 
If  she  be  furnish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  my  friend ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ;  * 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  \_Readt.'\   "  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,   to  whose  kiiuhiesses  I  am  most 

infiuitely  tied.     Reflect  upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your  trust" 

''  Leonatus." 

So  far  I  read  aloud  : 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  warm'd  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you  ;  and  shall  find  it  so 

In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lack.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What !  are  men  mad  ?     Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 

To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 

Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 

The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 

Upon  the  number'd  beach  ? ''  and  can  we  not 

Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 

'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration.*' 

lack.   It  cannot  be  i' the  eye;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 

'Twixt  two  such  shcs,  would  chatter  tliis  way  and 

Contemn  with  mows  the  other  :  Nor  i'  the  judgment ; 

For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 

Be  wisely  definite:  Nor  i' the  appetite; 

Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd. 

Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness,*^ 

Not  so  allur'd  to  feed. 

■  Trutt.  Imogen  breaks  ofl"  in  reading  the  letter  of  I>'onatus.  Thaf  which  is 
addresiicd  to  her  in  the  tenderness  of  aflcction  is  not  "  read  aloud."  Uninindfid  of 
tliis,  the  passage  lias  been  altered  info  "  Uellect  u|K)n  him  accordiiii;! y,  as  you 
value  your  truest  Leonatus."  The  signature  is  separated  from  tlie  word  whicii  iia.>i 
been  changed  to  truest,  by  the  jKUSsiige  wliidi  Imogen  glances  at  in  tliankfid  silence. 

'"  The  stones  of  tlie  beach  are  each  so  like  liie  other  that  the  ejiithel  tuuiiu'd  \» 
iipjiropriale.  If  iiunil>rr'd  be  tlie  right  word,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
iiiimeritmi,  uumberoiix.     TiiedliHld  read  "  //i'  mniumlier'il  la'ach." 

'    Dr.  Johnson  lias  given  an   explanation  of  this  ])<i8sage,   which  is  an   anuuing 
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Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

lach.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  iirst 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  o-arbafje. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir. 

Thus  raps*  you  ?     Are  you  well? 

lack.   Thanks,  madam  ;  well: — 'Beseech  you,  sir,  desire 

[7b  Pi  SAN  It). 
My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him :  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis.  I  was  going,  sir. 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord?    His  health,  'beseech  you? 

lack.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.   Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  ?     I  hope  lie  is. 

lack.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none,  a  stranger  there. 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome :  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

I?no.  When  he  was  here 

He  did  incline  to  sadness ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lack.  I  never  saw"  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  mucli  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home:    he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him;   whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean)  laughs  from's  I'ree  lungs,  cries,  "  (,)  ! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think  that  man, — wiio  knows. 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  ])roofj 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be, — will  his  Iree  hours  languisli  for 
Assured  bondage?" 

htio.  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

Inch.  Ay,  madam ;  with  his  eyes  in  Hood  with  laugliter. 

s|)ccimen  of  his  f^ri/ihuwc  style  :  "  lo  feel  the  coiiviiliiidiis  of  eructation   without 
jilciiitude.'' 

"   I{iips  yon — trill isporls  you.     We  arc  familiar  with  tlie  |i,irticii)le  "'/'/,  l)ut  llii.s 
form  of  the  verh  is  iincoiuuioii. 
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It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by. 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman  :  But,  heavens  know. 

Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Into.  Not  he,  I  liopc. 

lack.    Not  he :    But  yet  heaven's    bounty   towards   him 
might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.     In  himself,  't  is  much  ; 
In  you, — which  I  account  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lack.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir? 

You  look  on  me.     What  wreck  discern  you  in  mo 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lack.  Lamentable  !     What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  mc  ? 

lack.  That  others  do, 

I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your But 

It  is  an  oflice  of  the  gods  to  venge  it, 
Not  mine  to  speak  on 't. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me.     'Pray  you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more 
Tlian  to  be  sure  they  do  :   For  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies;  or,  timely  knowing, 
Tlic  remedy  then  born,)  discover  to  me 
Wliat  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

Inrh.  Had  I  this  cheek, 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon  ;  tliis  liaud,  wliose  toucli. 
Whose  every  toucli,  would  force  tlu;  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mint!  ey<'. 
Fixing'  it  only  here:  should  1  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lij)s  as  eoininon  as  the  stairs 
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That  mount  tlic  Capitol:  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood,  as 
With  labour)  ;  then,  by-peeping*  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow;  it  were  fit, 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear, 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

lack.  And  himself     Not  I, 

Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  my  tongue. 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lack.  O  dearest  soul !  your  cause  doth  strike  my  heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery 

Would  make  the  grcat'st  king  dovible !     To  be  partner'd 
With  tomboys,''  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  diseas'd  ventures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature!  such  boil'd  stuflj 
As  well  might  poison  poison !     Be  reveng'd  : 
Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Imo.  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ?     If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true. 
How  shall  I  be  reveng'd? 

lack.  Should  ho  make  me 

Live  like  Diana's  priest,''  betwixt  cold  sheets, 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 

*  liy-peejnng — so  the  original.  Johnson  changed  it  to  "lie  peeping;"  hut  it 
appears  to  us  that  "/jy-pcoping  "  is  clandestinely  peeping. 

''  Verstegan  thus  defines  a  tomboy  :  "  Tiimhe,  to  dance.  Twnbed,  danced.  Hereof 
we  yet  call  a  wench  that  skippcth  or  leapeth  like  a  boy,  a  tomboy.' 

'-  Diana's  priest.  In  '  Pericles '  we  have  tlie  exjiression,  used  hy  Diana,  of 
•    iikikUii  prieslx." 
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In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  f     Revenge  it. 
1  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure  ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pisanio  ! 

Inch.   Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Irno.  Away ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wcrt  honourable, 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  scck'st ;  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What,  ho  !  Pisanio  ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault;  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us ;  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! 

lack.  O  happy  Leonatus!  I  may  say: 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long  ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !     Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  And  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner'd ;  such  a  holy  witch. 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him  : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 

lack.   He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god  : 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  olf, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.      Be  not  angry, 
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Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  advcntur'd 
To  try  your  taking,  a  false  report  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare. 

Which  you  know,  cannot  err:  The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaif-less.     Pray,  your  pardon. 

lino.  All's  well,  sir  :  Take  my  power  i'  the  court  for  yours. 

lack.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request. 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends. 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is  't  ? 

lack.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing,)  have  mingled  sums. 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France  :  'T  is  plate,  of  rare  device ;  and  jewels, 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form ;  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage.     May  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety  :  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

lack.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  men :   I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night. 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Iwo.  O,  no,  no. 

Inch.  Yes,  I  beseech;  or  I  sliall  sliort  my  word, 
By  length'ning  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  ])romisc 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ! 

larh.  (),  \  must,  madam  : 
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Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do 't  to-night : 
I  have  outstood  my  time ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept. 
And  truly  yielded  you  :  You  are  very  welcome.        [Exeunt. 


Vol.  vm. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ACT    I. 


'  Scene  IV. — "  /  would  hare  broke  mine  eyestrtngs,''  &c. 

In  Arthur  Golding's  '  Translation  of  Ovid's   Metamorphoses'   (15(57).  there  is  a 
descrijition  wliich  might  have  suggested  to  Sliaksjjcre  this  heautil'ul  passage  : 

"  Slie  lifting  up  her  watery  eyes  belielil  her  husband  stand 
I'pon  the  hatches,  making  signs  by  becking  with  his  hand  : 
And  she  made  si^'ns  to  him  again.     And  after  that  tlie  land 
AVas  far  removed  from  the  ship,  and  that  the  sight  began 
To  be  unable  to  discern  the  face  of  any  man, 
As  long  as  e'er  she  could  she  look'd  upon  the  rowing  keel. 
And  when  she  could  no  longer  time  for  distance  ken  it  weel, 
She  looked  still  upon  the  sails  that  flashed  with  the  wind 
Upon  the  mast.     .\nd  wlien  she  could  the  sails  no  longer  lind, 
.She  gat  her  to  her  empty  bed  with  sad  and  sorry  heart." 

*  .Scene  VI. — "  JVhiks  yet  the  dew  's  on  groinid.  gather  thixe  flowers.' 

The  Queen,  distilling  herbs  for  wicked  ])urp()ses,  is  a  striking  contrast  to  tlir 
benevolent  Friar  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  Shakspere  has  beautifully  indicated  the 
j)hil()so|ihy  of  the  use  or  abuse  by  man  of  Nature's  productions,  in  tiie  Fiiar.s 
solil(j(piy : — 

"  For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  eartli  doth  live, 
Hut  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use. 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse." 

^  Scene  VI. —  "  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  iiia/n:  hard  your  heart." 

Dr.  .lohnsiin,  in  that  spirit  of  kindness  which  essentially  belonged  to  his  nature, 
remarks  upon  tliis  passage:  — "  Tiie  thought  would  j)robably  have  been  more 
amplilii'd  liad  our  author  lived  to  be  shocked  with  such  exp(>riments  as  have  l)een 
j)ublislied  in  later  times  by  a  race  of  men  who  have  practised  tortures  without  pity, 
and  related  them  without  shame,  and  are  yet  suffered  to  erect  tiieir  iieads  among 
human  iK'ings."  We  are  by  no  means  sine,  however,  that  .Shakspere  meant  to 
apply  a  sweeping  denunciation  to  sucli  experiments  upon  the  jiower  of  jiaiticular 
medicines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  liie  medical  art  being  wholly  tentative, 
it  lx;comes  in  some  cases  a  positive  duty  of  a  scientific  experimenter  to  indict  pain 
uj)on  an  inferior  animal  for  the  ultimate  pur])ose  of  assuaging  pain  or  curing  dis- 
eiuse.  It  is  the  useless  repetition  of  such  experiments  which  makes  hard  the  heart. 
It  is  the  <'xhibition  of  such  ex[)eriments  in  the  lecture-room  which  is  "  noisome  and 
infect i(ius.''      The  (Jueen  w;is  unauthorised  l)y  her  jiosition  to 

"  'IVy  the  forces 
Df  these  thy  compountis  on  such  creatures  a< 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging." 
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*  Scene  VII. — "  Or,  like  the  I'arlhutn,  I  shall  riniiiijjitjht." 
Kvery  one  will  rcmemlwr  the  noble  ]>assage  in  '  Paradise  Regained,"  book  iii.  : — 

"  He  saw  them  in  llieir  forms  of  liattle  ning'd. 

How  quick  tliey  wiieelM,  niiil  living  l)ehin(l  tlieui  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  show'rs  against  tlie  face 
Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight." 

The  editors  of  Milton  refer  to  parallel  passages  in  ^■irgil  and  Horace  as  amongst 
the  images  with  which  our  great  epic  }X)et  was  familiar.  The  conmientators  of 
Shaksj)ere  siilTer  his  line  to  pass  without  a  single  observation.  In  the  same  scene 
we  have  the  following  most  characteristic  expression  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  : — 

"  As  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  (,'apitol." 

Upon  this  Steevens  remarks,  "Shaksjiere  has  bestowed  some  ornament  on  the  pro- 
verbial ])lirase,  'as common  as  the  highway.'  "  Shakspere's  phnise  proves,  amidst 
a  thousand  similar  prm)fs,  his  jjerfect  familiarity  with  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
necessary  to  make  his  characters  sj)eak  appropriately  with  reference  to  tiieir  social 
]>ogition. 
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ACT   11. 

SCENE  I. — Court  before  Cyrabeline'*  Palace. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck !  when  I  kissed 
the  jack,  upon  an  up-cast  to  be  hit  away !  *  I  had  a  hun- 
dred pound  on 't :  And  then  a  whoreson  jackanaj^cs  must 
take  me  up  for  swearing ;  as  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of 
him,  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that?  You  have  broke  his  pate 
with  your  bowl. 

2  Lord.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke  it,  it 
would  have  ran  all  out.  [Aside. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for 
any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  :   Ha  i* 

2  Lord.   No,  my  lord ;  nor  [yhide.]  crop  the  ears  of  them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog ! — I  give  him  satisfaction  ?  'Would 
he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 

2  Lo7-d.  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.  [Aside. 

Clo.  I  am  not  vexed  more  at  any  thing  in  the  earth, — A 
pox  on  't !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  I  am.  They  dare 
not  fight  with  me,  because  of  the  queen  my  mother  :  every 
jack-slave  hath  his  belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I  must  go  up 
and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  matcli, 

2  Lord.  You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you  crow,  cock, 
with  your  comb  on.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Saycst  thou  ? 

"  'J'liis  is  usually  pointed,  '•  when  I  kissM  the  jack  npiin  an  upcast,  to  be  hit 
away."'  liut  the  Jurk  w;is  /.iss  d  hy  (;iijten's6'>«7,  and  the  uf-casl  of  anotlier  bowler 
hil  it  away.  The  same  technical  ex[)ie.s<iions  of  kts.i  and  cast  are  used  by  Rowley, 
in  '  A  W'oinan  never  vex'd  :" — ''  This  city  bowler  has  kiss'd  liie  mistress  at  the  (irst 
catt." 
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1  Lord.  It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake  every 
companion*  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that:  but  it  is  fit  I  should  commit  offence 
to  my  inferiors. 

2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 
Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger  that 's  come  to  court 
to-night? 

Clo.  A  stranger !  and  I  not  know  on 't ! 

2  Lord.  He 's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and  knows  it  not. 

[Aside. 

1  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come;  and,  'tis  thought,'one 
of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus!  a  banished  rascal;  and  he's  another,  what- 
soever he  be.     Who  told  you  of  this  stranger  ? 

1  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there  no  dero- 
gation in  't  ? 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  You  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore  your  issues, 
being  foolish,  do  not  derogate.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I  '11  go  see  this  Italian  :  What  I  have  lost  to- 
day at  bowls  I  '11  win  to-night  of  him.     Come,  go. 

2  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 

[Exetint  Cloten  and  Jirst  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain  ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess. 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govern'd ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots;  a  wooer. 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband.      F'rom  that  horrid  act 

"  ('iniipniitnH  ix  used  lu-n".  and  in  otlu'r  jassiigcs  of  SlmksjH-re,  in  the  siiiiio  rpiiso 
as  fflluw  \»  nl  prt'ik-nf.  Sir  Hugh  Kvunit  dcnoiinceg  the  ln'»t  of  the  (iartcr  as  a 
"  scurvy,  cog^inK'  I'onijiaiiion."' 
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Of  the  divorce  he'd  make,  tlic  heavens  hold  lirm 

The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour  ;"  keep  unshak'd 

That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  thou  may'st  stand. 

To  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  tliis  great  land  !  [Exit. 

SCENE   II. — -A  Bed-Chambcr ;   in  one  part  of  it  a  trunk. 

Imogen  reading  in  her  bed ;   a  Lady  attending. 

Into.  Who's  there?  my  woman  Helen? 

Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Lno.  I  have  read  three  hours  then  :  mine  eyes  are  weak  : 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  To  bed  : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning  ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  prithee,  call  me.    Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly.   [Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods; 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night. 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye!     \Sleejjs.     \\cnu\o, from  the  trunk. 

lach.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest:  Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,'  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed  !  fresh  lily ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets !     That  I  might  touch  ! 

•'  This  passage  is  usually  printed  tlius  : — 

"  A  wooer, 
More  hiiteful  tlian  tiie  foul  expulsion  is 
Dftliy  dear  husliaiid,  than  that  horriil  act 
Of  the  divorce  he  "d  make!     Tlie  lieaveiis  holil  linn 
The  walls  nf  thy  dear  honour  !" 

'I'he  reading,'  of  the  original  is — 

"  A  wooer 
More  hateful  tiian  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  hushand.     Then  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  heel'd  make  the  heavens  hold  firm 
The  waih  of  (liy  dear  honom-.'" 

It  api)ear8  to  us  that,  amidst  such  manifest  incorrecdiess  of  typogra])hy,  a  clearer 
sense  is  attained  hy  the  change  of  I'lien  to  Fiuni,  than  liy  altering  the  construction 
of  ihe  sentence.  The  Ijiril  implores  that  the  honour  of  Imogen  may  he  held  firm, 
111  re.^isl   ihe  lion  id  act  of  the  divorce  from  her  hushand  whicii  Clolen  would  make. 
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But  kiss  ;  one  kiss  ! — Rubies  unparagon'd. 
How  dearly  they  do't. — 'Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  The  llame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct* — But  my  design. 
To  note  the  chamber,  I  will  write  all  down  : 
Such  and  such  pictures : — There  the  window  :  Such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed  : — The  arras,  figures,'' 
Why,  such,  and  such  : — And  the  contents  o'  the  story. 
Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 

°  Till s  celebrated  passage  has  pruduceil  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the 
commentators.  First,  Capell  says,  of  the  word  windows,  "  the  poet's  meaning  is 
sliiillers."  Hanmer  changed  the  word  to  "  curtains.'''  The  window  is  the  ajwrture 
through  which  light  and  air  are  admitted  to  a  room — sometimes  closed,  at  other 
times  ojMjned.  It  is  Xhe  wind-door.  We  have  the  word  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
similarly  applied — 

"  Thy  eyes'  windows  fall 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life." 

Capell  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  "white  and  azure"  refer  to  the  white  skin, 
generally,  laced  with  blue  veins.  Secondly,  Blalone  thinks  that  the  epithets  apply 
to  the  "  enclosed  lights  " — the  eyes.  Lastly,  W'arburton  decides  that  the  eye-/«/* 
were  intended.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  The  eye-hd  of  an  extremely 
fair  young  woman  is  often  of  a  tint  that  may  be  jiroperly  called  "  white  and  azure;'' 
which  is  produced  by  the  net-work  of  exceedingly  fine  veins  tiiat  rinis  through  and 
colours  that  l>eautiful  structure.  Shaksjiere  has  described  this  peculiarity  in  his 
'  \'enu8  and  Adonis  ' — 

"  Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  uj)heaveth.'' 
Anil  in  '  The  Winter's  Tale'  we  have — 

'•   Violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  tiie  lid.s  of  Juno's  eyes." 

Hut  in  the  text  l)efore  us,  the  eye-lids  are  not  only  of  a  "  white  antl  azure''  hue, 
but  they  are  also  "lac'd  with  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct  " — marked  with  the 
dee|K'r  bine  of  the  larger  veins.  The  description  is  here  as  accurate  as  it  is  l)eauti- 
fid.  It  cannot  up|)ly  with  such  propriety  to  the  eye,  wiiich  certainly  is  not  luc'd 
with  blue;  nor  to  tiie  skin  generally,  which  would  not  be  ijeautiful  as  "  white  and 
azure."  It  is,  to  our  minds,  one  of  tiie  many  examples  of  Sliakspere's  extreme 
accuracy  of  observation,  and  of  his  transcendant  jiower  of  making  the  exact  and 
the  |K)etical  bb  iid  with,  and  8U{>port,  each  otlier. 

''  M.  .Mason  wouUI  reail  "  tlie  arnLs-figiires ;  "  but  I  ichlino  subsc>iueiitly  de- 
M'lild-n,  nut  only  tiie  figures  of  lhearr<is,  but  it.s  particular  (piality  — 

"  TaiK'.stry  of  silk  and  silver  ;  llie  story 
I'lond  Cleopali.i,"  \<'. 
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Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory. 

O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 

And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off; 

[  Taking  off  her  bracelet. 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! 
'T  is  mine  ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly. 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip.     Here  's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'cn 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.     No  more. — To  what  end  ? 
Why  should  I  write  tliis  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?     She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus;  here  the  leaf's  turn'd  down 
Where  Philomel  gave  up ; — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye  !  *     I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here,       \Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — Time,  time ! 

\Goes  into  the  trunk.      The  scene  closes. 

SCENE  III. —  Without  the   Palace,  under   XxaogeriS  Apart- 
ment. 

Enter  Clotkn  and  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in  loss,  the 
most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

"  The  original  reads,  "  may  beare  flic  ravon's  eye."  Theohahl  corrected  it  to 
bare.  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  propriety  of  tlie  correction,  tlioiigh  we  are  un- 
willing to  disturl)  the  received  text.  To  hare  (he  raven's  eye,  is  to  open  the  raven's 
eye — the  eye  of  one  of  tlie  earliest-waking  and  the  (piickest  seeing  of  hirds.  The 
predatory  habits  of  the  raven  require  that  he  sliould  lie  up  before  the  shejiherd  is 
al)out  witli  Ills  (locks;  and  his  j)iercing  eye  at  once  leads  him  wlicre  (lie  feeble 
lamb  lies  in  some  hollow  a  ready  victim,  or  where  the  leveret  has  crept  abroad  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning  from  the  safe  form  of  its  niodier.  'I'he  (luiriiim/  may  h(ir< 
lha(  eye;  or  the  dawninif  may  bear,  may  sustain,  may  In?  distinct  enough  (o  endure 
— the  proof  of  tha(  acute  vision. 
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Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient  after  the  noble  temper 
of  your  lordship.  You  are  most  hot  and  furious  when  you 
win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  man  into  courage.  If  I  could 
get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gold  enough.  It 's 
almost  morning,  is't  not? 

I  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come :  I  am  advised  to 
give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they  say  it  will  penetrate. 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come  on;  tune.  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your  finger- 
ing, so ;  we  '11  try  with  tongue  too :  if  none  will  do,  let  her 
remain  ;  but  I  '11  never  give  o'er.  First,  a  very  excellent 
good-conceited  thing;  after,  a  wonderful  sweet  air,  with 
admirable  rich  words  to  it, — and  then,  let  her  consider. 

SONG. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,' 

And  Plicebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  clialic'd  flowers  tliat  lies  ; " 
And  winking  Mary-hnds  begin  to  ope  tlie'ir  golden  eyes ;  '' 
With  everytiiiiig  tliat  ])retty  is*^ — Jly  lady  sweet,  arise: 
Arise,  arise. 

So,  get  you  gone.  If  tliis  penetrate,  I  will  consider  your 
music  the  better:  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  voice''  in  her  ears, 
which  horse-hairs  and  calves'-guts,^  nor  the  voice  of  un- 
paved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend.  [Exeunt  Musicians. 

"  This  a])p:irently  false  concord  is  in  truth  a  touch  of  our  aniicjue  idiom,  wliich 
adds  to  liin  Ix-auty  of  this  excjuisite  song.  (See  Illustration  of  '  lluuieo  and  Juliet," 
Act  II.,  Illust.  6.) 

''  In  one  of  Hrowne's  '  Pastoials'  is  a  passage  which  illustrates  this  : — 

"  Tiic  day  is  waxen  ohl, 
And  'gins  to  shut  up  with  the  murigold."' 

'  Hanmer  changed  this  to  bin — a  pretty  word.  But  is  occurs  in  the  folio.  We 
print  the  lines  as  they  are  printed  in  that  eilition  ;  by  which,  in  all  probal)ility,  a 
different  time  of  the  «ir  was  indicated — a  more  raj)id  miivenicnt. 

•^   t'oire.     Si)  tiie  old  copies.     It  lias  been  ciianged  to  ricr.      Hutwliy'/ 
*■    Cull  ex -gull.     .So  the  old  copy.     Howe  clianged  tliis  to  cats -guts,  and  he  has  been 
since  foihiwed.      The  word   catti'-^ut — or  calgul  —  is   essentially  iniitlern.      We   Ih»- 
lieve  (hat  there  is  not  an  exanipb- of  it    in   any    old    aulhor.      In    IJai-on's  'Natural 
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Enter  Cymbehne  and  Queen. 

2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king, 

Clo.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that 's  the  reason  1 
was  lip  so  early.  He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I 
have  done,  fatherly.  Good  morrow  to  your  majesty,  and  to 
my  gracious  mother. 

Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stern  daughter? 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  musics,  but  she  vouchsafes 
no  notice. 

Cyi7i.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him  :  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she  's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king, 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits  ;  and,  befriended 
With  aptness  of  the  season,  make  denials 
Increase  your  services  :^  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her,  that  you  in  all  obey  her,'' 

History  "  we  have  a  passage  in  whicli  (jut — a  musical  string  made  of  an  animal 
substance — is  flius  spoken  of;  "A  viol  should  liave  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below, 
close  to  the  belly,  fnd  the  strings  of  iji/fs  mounted  upon  a  bridge."  Why  not,  then, 
ralres' -guis,  as  well  as  c«/s'-guts  ?  We  know  not  how  the  name  rnti/i/t  arose,  for 
rills  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  such  strings  as  mice  iiave.  At  any 
rate,  if  the  text  of  Shakspere  is  an  autliority  tiiaf  such  strings  were  made  from  calves, 
we  are  not  called  u{)on  to  destroy  the  reconl  by  insisting  tiiat  they  ought  to  have 
been  made  from  cats. 

"  This  is  ordinarily  ))rinted, 

"  And  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  :   make  denials 
Incre.ise  your  services." 
We  follow  a  suggestion  of  Monck  Miuson. 
^  This  jjassage  is  generally  pointed  tlnis — 

•'  .So  seem,  as  if 
N'ou  were  ins])ir"d  to  do  those  duties  wliicli 
\vu  tender  to  her:  that  you  in  all  obey  her,"  \:c. 
'I'lie  meaniiig  of  the  passage  is  clearly  -  •'  so  seem,  th.it  you  in  all  obey  lior,  ;u>  if  you 
were  in8])ir"d,"  Kr,.      The  cutting  olfol  tiic   last  nitinber  of  (he  sendiice  is  dcstruc- 
live  to  the  sense.      Y mi  (ire  s--nsfliss  lia.s  the  meaning  uf  l>e  i/oi/  .se/isr/c^s. 
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Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends. 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless  ?  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Aless.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome ; 

The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow. 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 

But  that 's  no  fault  of  his  :  We  must  receive  him 

According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 

And  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespcnt  on  us, 

We  must  extend  our  notice.     Our  dear  son. 

When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress, 

Attend  the  queen  and  us  ;  we  shall  have  need 

To  employ  you  tow^ards  this  Roman. — Come,  our  queen. 

[Exeunt  Cym.,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Mess. 
Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I  '11  speak  with  her;  if  not. 

Let  her  lie  still  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho  ! —  [Knocks. 

I  know  her  women  are  about  her.     What 

If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?     'T  is  gold 

Which  buys  admittance  ;  oft  it  doth ;  yea,  and  makes 

Diana's  rangers  false''  themselves,  yield  up 

Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  stealer  ;  and  't  is  gold 

Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief; 

Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man:  What 

Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?     I  will  make 

One  of  lier  women  lawyer  to  me  ;  for 

I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself 

By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.   Who  's  tliere  that  knocks  ? 

Clo.  A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more  ( 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Ijddy.  That 's  more 

"    /•'((/«  is  lure  ufnd  08  ii  virl).     Soc  Nute  in  'Tin-  (^iiiiedy  of  Krrors,    A(;t  II., 
Sciiii'  2. 
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Than  some,  whose  tailors  arc  as  dear  as  yours. 

Can  justly  boast  of:  What 's  your  lordship's  pleasure? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  person  :  Is  she  ready  ? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There  is  gold  for  you  ;  sell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How  !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good? — The  princess — ■ 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good-morrow,  fairest:  sister,  your  sweet  hand. 

Imo.  Good-morrow,  sir  :  You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear  I  love  you. 

Imo.   If  you  but  said  so  'twere  as  deep  with  me: 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompence  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak.     I  pray  you,  spare  me :  I'  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness  ;  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  't  were  my  sin : 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  mc  fool  ? 

hno.   As  I  am  mad,  I  do: 
If  you  '11  be  patient,  I  '11  no  more  be  mad  ; 
That  cures  us  both.      I  am  mucli  sorry,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  vcr])al:*  and  learn  now,  lor  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  prcmounce, 

"  So  verbal.  Joliiisoii  dofiiies  this,  ''  go  rerhn.ir,  so  full  of  talk."  Hut  neitlipr 
C'loteii  nor  Imogen  have  use<l  many  wonls.  Imoijen  lias  Ikvii  parry in^j  her  strange 
a<lmircr;  l»nt  she  now  rcwilvcs  to  sixrak  plainly — to  i>e  verlxi/ — and  thus  to  forget  a 
lady's  maimers. 
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By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you  ; 

And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 

(To  accuse  myself,)  I  hate  you ;  which  I  had  rather 

You  felt,  than  make 't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who  than  he  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-ligur'd  knot. 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o' the  crown  ;  and  must  not  soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  jjroom :  thou  wert  dignified  enouoh. 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  't  were  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  hated 
For  being  prefcrr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  than  come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment. 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer. 
In  my  respect,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now,  Pisanio  ? 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment?  Now,  the  devil — 
Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently  : — 
Clo.   His  garment  ? 

Imo.  I  am  sprightcd  with  a  fool  ; 

Frighted,  iind  angerM  worse: — (Jo,  bid  my  woman 
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Search  lor  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 

Hath  left  mine  arm ;  it  was  thy  master's  :  'shrew  me. 

If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 

Of  any  king's  in  Europe.      I  do  think 

I  saw 't  this  morning :  confident  I  am 

Last  night  't  was  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kiss'd  it : 

I  hope  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 

That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pis.  '  T  will  not  be  lost. 

Imo.   I  hope  so:  go  and  search.  [Exit  Pis. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me  : — 

His  meanest  garment? 

Imo.  Ay  ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

H'you  will  make 't  an  action  call  witness  to't. 

Clo.   I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 

She  "s  my  good  lady  ;  '^  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
But  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [E.rif. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  reveng'd  : — 

His  meanest  garment? — ^Well.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. — Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario'.v  House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Post.   Fear  it  not,  sir ;   I  would  I  were  so  sure 

To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  l)oId  \\vy  honour 

Will  remain  liers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  .'' 

Post.   Not  any  ;  but  abide  the  change  (jf  time  ; 

Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wisli 

That  warmer  days  would  come  :   In  these  scar'd  hopes,'' 

"  She's  1111/  good  lidij.  This  ]]hrase  \*  used  ininiciill y.  Tu  •' staml  iiiv  itimmI 
lord,"'  is — to  1)0  my  j,'<)od  iVifii'l. 

^  Sf(tr'd  hopes.  This  is  ordiiiirily  \)r\\\\c(i  fear'd  ho}teii — a  roailiii;,'  uiiiii>ti(  I'd  ip\ 
any  of  the  commentators  in  llu'  variorum  editions,  lint  exiiluincii  liy  Hculfij,  in  lii^ 
edition  of  tliig  drama  (1  HOI  j.  as  ■•  liopos  lilendcd  with  (ears. ""  Wciiavc  ventured 
to  cliangp  the  text  lo  sear'd  hope .-,.  "  In  the  present  tri/iter's  slale  "  (he  iiopes  ol 
Posthunnis  arc  .var'd  ;  Imt  tlicy  sidl  exist,  and  in  clierishing  Ihein,  ;/'/V/(e/-V/ as  1  hey 
are,  he  liarely  gratifies  his  triends  hjve. 
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I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus:  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly :  And,  I  think, 
He  '11  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages. 
Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Caesar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  Their  discipline 
(Now  mingled "  with  their  courages)  will  make  known 
To  their  approvers,  they  are  people  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Pki.  Sec  !   Iachimo  ! 

Post.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land  : 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  your  sail.?, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speedincss  of  your  return. 

•  Mingled.  Tlic  folio  is  distinctly  iirinted  wing-led — the  com]>onu(l  word  with  a 
hyphen.  It  was  altered  t)y  Rowe  to  mingled,  and  Malonejustilies  it,  hecanse  in  the 
folio  wind  has  lieeii  printe<l  for  mind.  This  reason  is  not  very  strong,  for  tlu)sc  wlio 
have  watche<l  the  progress  of  printers' errors  know  that  an  unconnnim  word  is  not 
ordinarily  snhstitnted  for  a  common  one.  We  would  restore  wing-hd  to  the  text, 
l>ecau«?  the  j)lirase  conveys  one  of  tiiose  hold  images  wiiich  arc  tliorouyhly  Sli.ik- 
gperian  ;  hut  we  feel  that  the  speaker  is  deliheralely  reaHoninj,',  and  does  not  use 
the  language  of  pu.ssion,  under  whicii  state  Shakspcre  for  the  nii  si  p.u-t  tlirows  out 
sucli  ligorutive  expreMions.  The  simple  woril  mingled  i»  most  in  iiurniony  with  the 
entire  s|)«'ech.     Tieck,  however,  ado))ts  vniglnl  in  liis  udmiral)le  trnnnlation. 
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lack.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.  And  therewithal  the  best :  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts. 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lack.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenour  good,  I  trust. 

lach.  'Tis  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court. 
When  you  were  there  ?  * 

lach.  He  was  expected  then. 

But  not  approach'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is  't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

lack.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I  '11  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone  's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lack.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir. 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  sir,  we  must. 

If  you  keep  covenant:  Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  further :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring ;   and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make 't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  lier  in  bed,  my  hand, 
And  ring,  is  yours  :   If  not,  the  foul  opinion 

•'  This  speech,  in  the  original,  Inilongs  to  Posthiiniug.      Hut  lii'  is  intent  ujiou  his 
letters. 
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You  had  of  her  pure  honour  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword,  or  mine  ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lach.  Sir,  my  circumstances 

Being  so  near  the  truth  as  I  will  make  them. 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe  :  whose  strength 
1  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not, 
You  '11  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

lack.  First,  her  bed-chamber, 

(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not ;  but  profess, 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,)  it  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride  :   A  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value  ;  which  I  wonder'd. 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought. 
Since  the  true  life  on  't  was — 

Post.  This  is  true  ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  mo, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lack.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber  ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing:  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb;  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spcjke  o(. 

Idcli.  The  rool  <>'  the  cluimiifr 

Vol.  VIII.  I{ 
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With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted:^  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands.* 

Post.  This  is  her  honour !  ^ — 

Let  it  be  granted  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  yovir  remembrance,)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lack.  Then,  if  you  can 

[Pulling  out  the  bracelet. 
Be  pale,  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel :  ^  Sec  ! — 
And  now  't  is  up  again :  It  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I  '11  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it :  Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

lach.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that ; 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm  ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift. 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too :  She  gave  it  mc. 
And  said  she  priz'd  it  once. 

Post.  May  be  she  pluck'd  it  oil', 

To  send  it  inc. 

lach.  She  writes  so  to  you?  doth  she!* 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no;  'tis  true.     Here,  take  this  too; 

[Gives  the  rimj 

•'  lacliiino  lias  just  said — 

''  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  lier  honour.'' 
'•  This  juissage  is  usually  pointed  thus — 

"  Then,  if  you  can, 
Ik  pale;  I  beg  hut  leave  to  air  this  jewel." 
Jolinson  interprets  this  reading,  "  if  you  can  forlwar  to  (lush  your  cheek  with  rage." 
IJoswell   says,   "if  you    can  restrain  yourself   within   hounds.     To   /mfc   is  com- 
monly used  for  to  confine  or  surround.''     We  follow  the  punctuation  of  tlie  original, 
which  gives  a  clear  meaning — 

•'  Then,  if  you  can 
IJe  l>iile,  I  l)eg  hut  leave  (o  air  tiiis  jewel." 
iachimo  h.i».  produced  no  cllecl  u|i<in   I'osthumus  up  to  this  moment  ;    hut    lie   iiinv 
says,  if   you  ran   lie  pah'.  I  will   see  what  tiiis  jewel  will    do    to  make   you  changt" 
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It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 
Kills  me  to  look  on't: — Let  there  be  no  honour 
Where  there  is  beauty ;  truth,  where  semblance ;  love, 
Where  there 's  another  man  :  The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues ;  which  is  nothing : — 
O,  above  measure  false ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  't  is  not  yet  won  : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or, 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted. 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so  I  hope  he  came  by 't : — Back  my  ring ; — 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her. 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stolen. 
lack.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 
Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears ;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
'T  is  true ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 't  is  true,  I  am  sure 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable  : — They  induc'd  to  steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger ! — No,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her : 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontincncy 
Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus  dearly. 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you  ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient ! 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of — 

Post.  Never  talk  on  't ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lach.  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  her  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging;   By  my  life, 
I  kiss'd  it ;  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  .stain  upon  her  ? 

l*o.sl.  Ay,  and  it  doth  c'<inlirin 

U  i 
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Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold. 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lack.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic :  never  count  the  turns ; 
Once,  and  a  million  ! 

lack.  I  '11  be  sAvorn, — 

Post.  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done 't,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  hast  made  me  cuckold. 

lack.  T  '11  deny  nothing. 

Post.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limbmeal ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do 't ;  i'  the  court ;  before 
Her  father : — I  '11  do  something —  [Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience ! — You  have  won  : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert"  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

lack.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   V. —  The  same.     Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?     We  are  all  bastards ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd  ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit  :  Yet  my  mother  scem'd 
The  Dian  of  that  time :  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance  ! 
Me  of  my  laAvful  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 
And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance  :  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on  't 
Miffht  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn;  tliat  I  tliuuirht  lur 
As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow  ; — O,  all  the  devils ! — 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  not? — 
Or  less, — at  iirst :  —  Perchance  he  spoke  not;  but, 

'    I'fivert — i'or  avcrl. 
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Like  a  lull-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one, 

Cry'd,  oh !  and  mounted  :  found  no  opposition 

But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 

Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 

The  woman's  part  in  me !  For  there 's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

It  is  the  woman's  part:   Be  it  lying,  note  it. 

The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 

Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  revenges,  ht-rs ; 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 

All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,  nay,  that  hell  knows, 

Why,  hers,  in  part  or  all ;  but  rather,  all : 

For  ev'n  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  arc  changing  still 

One  vice  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  so  old  as  that.     I  '11  write  against  them, 

Detest  them,  curse  them : — Yet  't  is  greater  skill 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better."  [Exit. 

•  This  is  the  same  idea  that  is  more  piously  expressed  l)y  Sir  Thoniiis  More  — 
"  (iod  could  not  lightly  do  a  man  more  vengeance  than  in  this  world  to  grant  liim 
liis  own  foolish  wishes.'' 
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'  Scene  II. —  "  Our  Twquin  thus 

Did  softly  press  the  rushes.'' 

The  whole  of  this  scene  in  its  delicacy  and  beauty  has  some  resemblance  to  tlie 
night  scene  in  Shakspere's  '  Tarquin  and  Lucrece.'  Indeed  Shakspere,  in  one  or 
two  expressions,  seems  to  have  had  his  own  poem  distinctly  present  to  liis  mind. 
For  example : 

"  I$y  tlie  liglit  he  spies 

Lucretia's  glove,  wtierein  her  needle  sticks ; 

lie  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies." 

Agiiin  ;  lachimo  says  of  Imogen — 

"  O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her! 
And  be  lier  sense  but  as  a  tnonumcnt, 
Tlius  in  a  chapel  lyin^;  !'' 

Lucretia  is  in  the  same  way  described  as  a  monumental  figure  reposing  upon  a 
pillow  : 

"  Where,  like  a  virtuous  mmument  she  lies." 

The  best  illustration  of  this  beautiful  image  is  presented  by  Chantrey's  exquisite 
monument  of  the  Sleeping  Children. 

2  Scene  III.—"  Hark,  hark,  the  lark." 

Steevens  asserts,  without  offering  the  slightest  evidence  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion, that  George  Peele  was  the  author  of  this  song.  The  mode,  however,  in  which 
Cloten  speaks  of  it,  "  A  wonderful  sweet  air,  with  admirable  sweet  words  to  i1,"'  is 
not  exactly  in  Shakspere's  manner ;  and  yet,  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  any  other 
poet,  the  compliment  from  the  mouth  of  such  a  character  as  Cloten  would  have 
been  rather  equivocal.     In  our  poet's  29th  Sonnet  we  have  these  lines  : — 

"  l^ike  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arisini; 

From  sullen  earth,  sinjjs  fii/mns  at  IwnvensgnU'." 

Hut  in  Lyly's  '  Alexander  and  Campasj)c,'  which  was  first  printed  in  L581,  we 
liave  the  image  even  more  closely  resembling  tlie  words  of  the  song.  Onr  readers 
will  not  ol)ject  to  sec  Lyly's  poem  entire. 

"  What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail .' 
()  'tis  the  ravish'd  niglitingale. 
.lug,  jug,  jug,  jug,  teureu  she  cries, 
.\nd  still  tier  wm's  at  nnidnlglit  rise. 
Urave  prick  song  !  who  is't  now  wc  hear  ? 
None  but  tile  Idrh  so  slirill  and  dear; 
Now  at  heaven's  t/iites  she  claps  licr  wing-*, 
The  morn  not  waking  till  slie  sings. 
Hiirh,  hnrh,  with  what  a  pretty  throat 
I'oor  robin  red-breast  tune~  his  note; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing, 
(Juckoo  to  welcome  in  the  spriny. 
Cui'koo  to  welcome  in  the  sprin;;.' 
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*  SrENE  IV. —  "   The  roof  o' the  fhamhcr 

H'ith  goldun  cheruhiiis  ix  fret  ltd.'" 

Steeveiis  calls  this  "  a  tawdry  image."  Douce  justly  says,  "  The  poet  has,  in 
tliis  instance,  given  a  faithful  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  rooms  in  great 
houses  were  sometimes  ornamented." 

•*  Scene  IV. —  "  Her  andirons 

(^I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids,"'  &c. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  description  Shakspere  literally  describes  some 
work  of  art  which  he  hail  seen.  At  Knowle,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  ancient 
mansions,  tliere  are  "  andirons,"  of  which  the  "  two  winking  Cupids  of  silver"'  are 
not,  indeetl,  "  each  on  one  foot  standing,"  but  in  an  attitude  sufficiently  graceful 
to  show  us  tliat  sucli  furniture  was  executed  not  only  of  costly  materials,  but  witli 
a  skill  such  as  the  Florentine  artists  applied  to  the  ornamental  appendages  of  tiie 
jialaces  of  the  great. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Britain.     A  Room  of  State  hi  CymbelineV 

Pa/ace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  and  Lords,  at  one  door ; 
and  at  another,  Caius  Lucius  and  Attendants. 

Gym.  Now  say,  what  would  Augustus  Caesar  with  us? 

Luc.  When  Julius  Caesar  (whose  remembrance  yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears  and  tongues 
Be  theme  and  hearing  ever)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle, 
(Famous  in  Caasar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it,)  for  him. 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel. 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Cassars, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity. 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  ancestors;  together  witli 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks"  un.scaleable,  and  roaring  waters; 
With  sands  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  .'^uck  them  up  to  tlie  top-mast.      A  kind  of  conquest 
Ca'sar  made  liere  ;  l)ut  made  not  here  lii.s  brag 
0{  catiic,  and  satr,  and  ovcicaiHc  :    with  shame 

"   /{oris.     The  origmal  reads  oaMs.      We  have   no  duiibt  of  tlic  proprietj'  of  tlie 
coiitclioii,  wliicli  is  Haiimt!r's. 
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(The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten;  and  his  shipping 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles!)  on  our  terrible  seas. 
Like  egg-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks  :  For  joy  whereof. 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglot'  fortune!)  to  master  Cajsar's  sword. 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright,' 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there 's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid :  Our  king- 
dom is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time;  and,  as  I  said, 
there  is  no  more  such  Caesars :  other  of  them  may  have 
crooked  noses ;  but  to  owe  such  straight  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard  as 
Cassibelan :  I  do  not  say  I  am  one  ;  but  I  have  a  hand. — 
Why  tribute?  why  should  we  pay  tribute  ?  If  Caesar  can 
hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his 
pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sir,  no  more 
tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know. 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free :  Caesar's  ambition,'* 
(Which  swell'd  so  much  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world,)  against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us  ;  which  to  shake  off 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say  then  to  Caesar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws ;  (whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled  ;  whose  repair  and  franchise 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 

"   Giglot.     The  term  may  Ije  explained  by  its  application  to  Joan  of  Arc,  in  tlie 
'  Fir»t  Part  of  Henry  VI.'— 

"  ^'oung  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pillage  oi  a. giglot  wench." 
''  .Steevenn  would  leave  out  from  u*  in  this  line,  a*  unnecog»ary  words,  which 
only  derange  the  metre.  We  must  again,  and  agaiti,  beg  the  reaiier  to  l>ear  in 
niiiiil  that  thiit  niixie  of  corrupting  the  text  ii*  totally  at  variance  with  the  practice  ol 
all  tiie  great  dramalistR  of  .Shakfi|)ere's  age;  it  g<icritice!i  force  lU id  variety,  to  pro- 
duce feebleness  and  inonotonv. 
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Though  Rome  be  tlicreibre  angry ;)  Mulmutiiis  made  our 

laws/ 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king.* 

Lnic.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Cajsar 
(Caesar  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers)  thine  enemy  : 
Receive  it  from  me,  then  : — War,  and  confusion. 
In  Cassar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee  :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted  : — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cyiyi.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Cassar  knighted  me ;  ^  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him  ;  of  him  I  gathcr'd  honour; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.'*     I  am  perfect '" 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms  :  a  precedent 

''  We  have  another  example  of  a  similar  corruption,  adopted  from  Hanmer  hy 
Steevens,  who  walks  amidst  the  luxurious  growth  of  Shakspere's  versification  like  a 
gardener  who  has  predeterminetl  to  have  no  shoot  above  ten  inches  long  in  his  wliole 
jiarterre.  This  line,  in  all  the  modern  editions  (except  Malone's  of  1821),  stands 
tims — 

"  Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry  ;)  Mulmutius.'" 
His  re;\sons  for  this  merciless  lopping  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  old  copy,  in  contempt  of  metre,  and  regardless  of  the  preceding  wonls — 

Mulmutius.  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws  ; — 
most  absurdly  adds, 

made  our  laws."' 

Is  it  not  evident  tliat  the  oratorical  construction  of  the  sentt-nce  requires  this 
repetition,  after  the  long  par.nthesis  which  occurs  after  tlie  first  mention  of  Mul- 
mutius? The  skill  of  ShaksiH're  is  shown  in  repeating  tlie  idea,  without  repeating 
precisely  the  same  words;  of  whii-h  skill  there  are  two  other  signal  examjih's,  in 
'Love's  I>al>our'8  Lost,'  and  in  'Troilus  and  Cressida.'  (See  Illustratidiis  of 
'  Ijove's  labour  's  Lost,'  Act  W  .) 

^  Utternm-e.  To  fight  at  utterance  is  to  ti;;lit  without  ijiiarter — ti>  tiie  ilcatli  : 
the  French — Coinbul  a  oulrdiice. 

'    IWfect — iissured.     .So  in  the  '  Winter's  Tale  ' — 

*•  Thou  art  )>erfect  then,  our  ship  liatli  touch'd  upon 
The  ileserts  of  Hoheniia." 
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Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons  cold  : 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make  pastime  with 
us  a  day,  or  two,  or  longer  :  If  you  seek  us  afterwards  in 
other  terms,  you  shall  find  us  in  our  salt-water  girdle  :  if 
you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fall  in  the  adven- 
ture, our  crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you  ;  and  there  's 
an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir, 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he  mine  : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pisanio,  reading  a  Letter. 

Pis.  How!  of  adultery?     Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monster  's  her  accuser  ?  * — Leonatus  ! 
O,  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear!     What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongued  as  handed)  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing? — Disloyal?     No: 
She  's  punish'd  for  her  truth ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — O,  my  master  I 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How  !  that  I  should  murthcr  her!* 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command? — I,  her? — her  blood? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ? — Do  't  :  The  letter 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity:'' — O  damn'd  paper! 

"  The  original  has,  i/'/i«/ //;o/m/«/-s  A«r/' «(•«/*<  .''  The  iiiudeni  correction,  which  is 
Miiloi'.e"ii,  a)i|)ear8  to  l)e  jiistilied  by  the  «ul)»c<jiieiif  piis»{ige,  what  foUe  llnlnnif 

''  The  ori){iiial  stage  direction  at  the  comniencenient  of  f  hi*  ncene  is — •' Knler 
l*i»;inio  rcailing  of  a  h'tter."      The   Miodcrii  editorN.  when   tlicy  come  to  the  |iiWsaK<' 
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Black  as  the  ink  that 's  on  thee  !    Senseless  bauble. 
Art  thou  a  feodary  ■  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without?     Lo,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio? 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

hno.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord  ?  Leonatus  ^ 
O,  learn'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer 

beginning  do  V,  insert  another  stage  direction — reading.  Upon  this  Malone  raises 
up  the  following  curious  theory  ; — "  Our  poet  from  negligence  sometimes  makes 
words  change  their  form  under  the  eye  of  the  speaker,  who  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
same  play  recites  them  differently,  though  he  has  a  paper  or  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
actually  reads  from  it.  *****  *  The  words  here  read  by  Pisanio  from  liis 
master's  letter  (which  is  afterwards  given  at  length,  and  in  prose)  are  not  found 
there,  though  the  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  it.  This  is  one  of  many  proofs 
that  Shakspere  had  no  view  to  the  publication  of  his  jjieces.  There  was  little 
danger  that  such  an  inaccuracy  sliould  be  detected  by  the  ear  of  the  spectator, 
though  it  could  hardly  escape  an  attentive  reader.''  Now,  we  would  ask,  what  can 
be  more  natural — what  can  be  more  truly  in  Shakspere 's  own  manner,  which  is  a 
reflection  of  nature — than  that  a  person  having  been  deeply  moved  by  a  letter 
which  he  has  been  reading,  should  comment  upon  the  substance  of  it  vithout 
repeating  the  exact  words?  The  very  commencement  of  Pisanio's  soliloquy — 
"  How  !  of  adultery?" — is  an  examjjle  of  this.  The  word  adultery  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  upon  which  he  comments.  Malone  refers  to  a  similar  negli- 
gence in  the  last  scene  of '  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  where  Helena  thus  addresses 
Bertram — 

"  There  is  your  ring, 
And,  look  you.  here  "s  your  letter  :  This  it  says, 
When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring,"  &c. 

Malone  adds,  "she  reads  the  words  from  Bertram's  letter.''  He  has  no  right  to 
.assume  this,  nor  does  he  even  give  a  stage  direction  to  that  effect  in  his  edition; 
but,  Ijecause  the  letter  which  Helena  redds  in  Act  III.  contains  these  words — 
"  when  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger,'' — Shakspere  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence,  oversight,  inattention,  &c.  &c.,  in  not  giving  the  exact  words  of  tlie 
letter,  when  she  offers  it  to  Bertram.  Keally,  a  critic,  putting  on  a  pair  of  sjiec- 
tacles,  to  compare  the  recollections  of  deep  feeling  witii  the  document  wiiich  has 
stirred  that  feeling,  as  he  would  compare  the  co|)y  of  an  affidavit  with  the  original, 
is  a  ludicrous  exhibition. 

"  Feodary — feuilary.  Hanmcr  says,  "  A  feodary  is  one  who  liolds  his  estate 
under  the  tenure  of  suit  and  servica  to  a  superior  lord."'  Malone  says,  "The 
feodary  was  the  escheator's  associate,  and  hence  Shakspere,  with  his  usual  licence, 
uses  the  word  for  a  confederate  or  lissociate  in  general."  We  beg  to  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Illustrations  of  '  Hfury  IV.,'  Part  I.,  Act  I.,  in  wiiich  we  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  feudal  vassal  and  tiie  companion  were  each  meant  by  the  same 
word — fere — feudary — feodary. 
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That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters ; 

He  M  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods. 

Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love. 

Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — ^yet  not. 

That  we  two  are  asunder,  let  that  grieve  him, — 

(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable  ;)  that  is  one  of  them. 

For  it  doth  physic  love  j — of  his  content. 

All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave  : — Bless'd  be 

You  bees  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !    Lovers, 

And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike ; 

Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 

You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables." — Good  news,  gods !  [Reads. 

"Justice,  aiid  your  father's  wrath,  should  he  take  me  in  his  dominion,  could  not 
be  80  cruel  to  me,  an  you,  O  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  renew  me  with 
your  eyes.''  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  Milford-Haven  :  What  your 
own  love  will  out  of  this  advise  you,  follow.  So,  he  wishes  you  all  happiness, 
that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your,  increasing  in  love, 

"  Leonatus  Posthlmus." 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings  ! — Hcar'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven :  Read,  and  tell  me 

'  This  address  to  the  bees  contains  one  of  Shakspere's  legal  allusions.  Tlie 
forfeiters  (in  the  first  hWo  fojfeytours)  had  sealed  to  dangerous  bonds ;  and  in  that 
age  the  seal  was  as  binding  as  the  signature,  aiid  rather  more  so. 

•>  This  sentence  is  very  difficult ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  metidetl  by 
the  departure  from  the  original  reading,  which  we  ordinarily  find — "Justice,  and 
your  father's  wrath,  should  he  take  me  in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to 
me,  as  you,  O  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  not  even  renew  me  witli  your  eyes."' 
Malone  inserted  not ;  and  explains  tlie  reading  thus — Justice,  &c.,  could  not  be 
so  cruel  to  me,  but  that  you  would  he  able  to  renew  me,  &c.  This  may  be  tlie  mean- 
ing ;  but  it  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  construction  of  Malone's  improved  sen- 
tence. In  the  original  it  stands  thus — "  Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  (should 
he  take  me  in  his  dominion,)  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you  :  (oh  the  dearest 
of  creatures)  would  even  renew  me  with  your  eyes."  It  is  iiere  evident  that  the 
])rinter  has  mistaken  the  sense  in  his  "  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you  :"  and 
when  printers  have  a  crotchet  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  they  seldom  scrn|)le 
to  deviate  from  the  copy  Wfore  them.  Tiie  »o  retiuired  therefore  from  them  its 
parallel  conjunction  a».  But  if  we  alter  a  single  letter  we  liave  a  clear  meaning, 
without  any  (breed  construction.  An  is  often  used  familiarly  for  if  by  Siiak8))ere 
and  tlie  other  old  dramatists,  as  it  was  in  discourse  and  corresimndeiice.  We  have 
the  word  repeatedly  in  '  Measure  for  Measure  :' — for  cxani]>l>>,  "  An  he  should,  it 
were  alms  to  liang  him."  I>et  us  therefore  read  (lie  sentence  wilii  tlie  sulwtitutitm 
oi  an  for  a$ — "Justice,  aiid  your  lather's  wratii,  sliouhl  he  take  me  in  his  dominion, 
could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  an  you,  (()  (he  deares(  of  creatures,)  would  even 
renew  me  with  your  eyes."  iWen  is  here  used  in  the  old  sense  of  etjually,  rvrn-tu. 
and  is  t)jip(>8c<l  to  "  lo  crufl." 
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How  far  't  is  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 

May  plod  it  in  a  week^  why  may  not  I 

Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 

(Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord ;  who  long'st, — 

O,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me  : — yet  long'st, — 

But  in  a  fainter  kind  : — O,  not  like  me  ; 

For  mine  's  beyond  beyond,  •'')  say,  and  speak  thick, 

(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 

To  the  smothering  of  the  sense,)  how  far  it  is 

To  this  same  blessed  Milford  :  And,  by  the  way. 

Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 

To  inherit  such  a  haven  :    But,  first  of  all, 

How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 

That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going 

And  our  return,  to  excuse  : — but  first,  how  get  hence  : 

Why  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot  ? 

We  '11  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Prithee,  speak, 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 

'Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pis.  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you  ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man. 
Could  never  go  so  slow  :  I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers, 
Wliere  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf: — But  this  is  foolery  : 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness  ;  say 
She  '11  home  to  her  iather :  and  provide  me,  presently, 
A  riding  suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife.  * 

Pis'.  Madam,  you  're  best  consider. 

[mo.  I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  liere. 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through. ''     Away,  I  prithee  ; 

••  lieyund  lieyond.  The  second  iM'yoiid  is  used  lis  a  substantive,  wliicli  gives  us 
tlie  iiieaiiiujf  of  /"Mr/Acr  thnn  Ueyinul.  The  Scotcli  have  a  saying — "  at  llie  back  of 
beyoiit.' 

'*  Moiick  Ma8uii  has,  we  tliink,  given  us  the  due  int<'r))retation  of  this  (>ii3sage. 
/  ««e  Ix-furc  me,  man,  is,  I  soe  clearly  that  my  course  is  for  Millbrd.  A'w  here,  nor 
here,  nor  wlutl  ensuen — neither  this  way,  nor  that  way.  nor  the  way  liehind  me — but 
hrii'e  It  fixj  m  them. 
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Do  as  I  bid  thee :  There  's  no  more  to  say  ; 

Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    III.  —  Wales.     A   mountainous    Country,    nitk    a 

Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  sucli 
Whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours!  Stoop,'  boys:  This  gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows  you 
To  a  morning's  holy  office  :  The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arcli'd  so  high  that  giants  may  jet  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven. 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Bel.  Now  for  our  mountain  sport :  Up  to  yon  liill. 
Your  legs  are  young  ;  I  '11  tread  these  flats.     Consider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off; 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told  you 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war: 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd  :  To  apprehend  thus. 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see  : 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle '  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 

"  Stoop.  The  original  reads  sleep — a  manifest  error.  Rowe  corrf((e<l  it  to  trt ; 
Malone  would  read  tweet.  The  correction  of  ituup,  by  Hantncr,  !»  rorlainly  con- 
ceived in  a  jKM;tical  spirit.      It  accords  with  — 

'•  'I'his  gale 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  llie  lieavens ;  and  Ixiuvi  yon 
To  a  morning's  holy  ollice.' 
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Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe ; " 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk  : 

"  These  lines  are  ordinarily  printed,  as  in  the  folio — 

"  O,  this  life 

Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 

Richer  than  doing  nothhig  for  a  fcaie." 
Conjecture  has  here  exhausted  itself,  and  has  fallen  back  upon  the  authority  of  the 
original  text.  We  sliall  endeavour  to  explain  the  whole  passage,  and  to  justify 
our  adoption  of  Hanmer's  alteration  of  babe  to  bribe,  by  referring  to  the  source  of 
the  ideas  thus  briefly  expressed,  which  we  think  Shakspere  had  in  his  mind.  We 
believe  that  source  to  have  been  Sj^enser's  '  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale.'  Belarius 
begs  his  boys  to 

"  revolve  what  tales  1  have  told  you 

Of  courts,  of  princes ;" 

and  he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  their  own  life 

"  Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check." 

S{)en8er  describes,  in  one  of  the  finest  didactic  passages  of  our  language,  the  con- 
dition of  the  man  "  whom  wicked  fate  hath  brought  to  courl :" 

"  Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  ; 
To  have  thy  Prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  Peers'  ; 
To  have  thy 'asking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eat  thy  heart  througli  comfortless  despairs  ; 
To  fawn,  to  croucli,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 
Unhappy  wight,  born  to  disastrous  end. 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  !" 

Here  we  have  the  precise  meaning  of  ntleniliny  furnished  us  by  tendance  ;  and,  we 
think,  the  meaning  of  check,  which  has  been  controverted,  is  supplied  us  by  to  be 
put  bark  to-morrow.  The  whole  passage  is,  indeed,  a  description  of  tlic  alternale 
progress  and  check,  whicli  the  "  miserable  man  "  of  SiK-nser  receives.  Compared 
witli  such  a  life  of  humiliation,  the  wild  mountain  life  is  nobler.  We  have  nexl 
the  life  described  in  a  line,  than  which  (he  mountain  life  is  richer.  According  to 
the  original  text  it  is,  "than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe."  If  we  take  it  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  babe,  (in  which  sense  it  occurs  again  in  the  same  scene — "  1  stole 
these  baf)es,"^  it  is  imjwssible  to  extract  a  meaning  from  it.  Warburton  reads, 
therefore,  bauble.  .Steeveiis  bab/e,  which  he  says  was  the  ancient  sj)elling  of  bauble. 
('a.]>e\\  affirms  that  babe  and  bable  are  synonymous.  Johnson  would  read  brube, 
Irom />/vj/;ii»///i,  a  b.idge  of  honour.  Looking  at  the  usual  course  of  typographical 
errors,  we  should  say,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  ])os»il)le  for  babe  to  Ik'  ]irintcd  for  bribe. 
even  if  the  word   were  bribe  in  the  mamiscript.      In  the  jjrintcr's  cases  (the  tecii- 
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Such  gains  the  cap  of  him  that  makes  him  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'cl':  no  life  to  ours. 

Gui.  Out  of  your  prool'you  speak:  we,  poor  unllcdgM, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor  know  not 
What  air's  from  home.     Haply,  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best;  sweeter  to  you. 
That  have  a  sharper  known ;  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age  :  but  unto  us  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  abed  ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Art.  What  should  we  speak  of, 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  wh*Mi  we  shall  hear 


nical  name  for  the  Iwxes  from  wliicli  he  takes  his  letters)  the  /•  is  placed  next  to  the 
a,  and  if  a  compositor  were  taking  the  wro.ig  letter,  to  set  up  b-a-i-b-e,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  a  half-informed  corrector  would  take  out  the  i,  leaving  babe.  15ut, 
putting  aside  these  considerations,  and  rejecting  altogether  the  nonsense  of  George 
Chalmers,  that  the  word  was  bcibee  (the  Scotch  baubee),  what  is  the  meaning  of 
doing  nothing  for  a  babe,  bable,  or  bauble  9  Is  it,  that  the  courtier  is  icUe,  that  he  may 
receive  some  outward  mark  of  honour — a  title,  as  Capell  saysV  We  think  not. 
Spenser  has  told  us  distinctly  what  it  is  to  do  nothing  for  a  bribe — to  give  iiotliing 
iu  return  for  a  bril)€ ;  and  we  believe  .Sliakspcre  had  this  in  view.  His  muuntain 
life  is  certainly  riclter  than  riches  so  corruptly  derived  : — 

"  Or  otherwise  false  Reynold  would  abuse 
The  simple  suitor,  and  wish  him  to  ciioose 
His  master,  l)eing  one  of  great  regard 
In  court,  to  cotnpass  any  suit  not  hard, 
In  case  his  pains  were  recomjiensed  with  reuson, 
So  would  he  work  the  silly  man  by  treason 
To  buy  his  master's  frivolous  good  will, 
Tluit  had  not  /lairer  to  cU)  him  good  or  ill." 

This  old  mode  of  doing  nothing,  for  a  bribe,  is,  we  fear,  not  obsolete,  even  tiiougii 
influence  has  succeeded  to  corruption. 

"   As  we  have  liad  the  inAtler  and  the  richer  life,  we  have  now  the  prouder.     Tiio 
mountain  life  is  comj)ared  with  that  of 

"  Rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk." 

The  illustrative  lines  which  are  added,  we  take  it,  mean  that  such  a  one  as  does 
rustle  in  unpaid-for  silk  receives  the  courtesy  (gains  the  cap)  of  him  tiuit  makes 
him  (hie,  yet  he,  the  wearer  of  silk,  keeps  his,  th  •  creditor's,  book  tiitrrussd.  To 
croxi  the  book  \a,  even  now,  a  common  expression  I'or  obliterating  the  entry  of  a 
debt.      It  l)elongg  to  the  rude  age  of  credit.     The  original  reading  is, 

''.Such  gam  the  ca])  of  liim  that  makes  him  line  ;" 
but   the  seconil  him  is  generally  altered  to  them.      We  havi-   adojited   the   sli^iiler 
alteration  of  gitiiit. 

Vol..  VIII.  N 
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'  The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how. 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  seen  nothing : 
We  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird. 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak  ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :  the  art  o'  the  court. 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery  that 
The  fear  's  as  bad  as  falling  :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
r  the  name  of  fame  and  honour  :  wdiich  dies  i'  the  search  ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times. 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what 's  worse. 
Must  court'sy  at  the  censure  : — O,  boys,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me :  My  body  's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords  ;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note  :  Cymbeline  lov'd  me  ; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme  my  name 
Was  not  far  ofl":  Then  was  I  as  a  tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit :  but,  in  one  night, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  wdiat  you  will. 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 

Gi/i.  Uncertain  favour ! 

BeL   My  fault  being  notliing  (as  I  liave  told  you  oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans  :  so, 
Follow'd  my  banishment;  and,  this  twenty  years. 
This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world  : 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains; 
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This  is  not  hunters'  language : — Ho  tliat  strikes 

The  venison  first  sliall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast ; 

To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister ; 

And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 

In  place  of  greater  state.     I  '11  meet  you  in  the  valley?. 

[Exeunt  GuiDERius  «/<(/ Arviragus. 
How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little  they  arc  sons  to  the  king ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think   they  are  mine:    and,  though   train'd   up  thus 

meaidy 
r  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,*  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, — 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove  ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  lly  out 
Into  my  story  :  say, — "  Thus  mine  enemy  fell ; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck  " — even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats. 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.     The  younger  brother,  Cadwal. 
(Once  Arviragus.)  in  as  like  a  figure 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.      Hark  !  the  game  is  rous'd  ! — 
O  Cymbeline !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  knows 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me  :  wliereon, 
At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes ; 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse;  they  took  thee  for  their  niotlier, 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave  : 
My. self j  Bclarlus,  that  am  Morgan  call'd. 
They  take  for  natural  father.     The  game  Is  up.  [/vr/V. 

*  The  old  reading  i»,  whereon  the  bowe — clearly  a  misprint.  Il  \vu.<  corri'ctcd  t)y 
W'arbnrfon,  with  tliig  cxplaiiatioii  :  "  In  this  very  cave,  which  is  so  h)w  that  they 
must  bend  or  hiow  on  entering  it,  yet  are  their  thought*  io  I'xalted,  '  Kr. 
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SCENE  lY.—Necrr  Milford-Hav^n. 
Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Into.  Thou  told'st  mc,  when  we  came  from  horse,  the  phicc 
Was  near  at  hand  : — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now  : — Pisanio  !  Man ! 
Where  is  Posthnmus  ?  *     What  is  in  tliy  mind 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus?     Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?     One,  but  painted  thus. 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplcx'd 
Beyond  self-explication  :   Put  thyself 
Into  a  'haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.     What  's  the  matter  / 
Why  tcnder'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untendcr  ?     If  it  be  summer  news, '' 
Smile  to  't  before  :  if  winterly,  thou  nced'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  husband's  hand  ! 
That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him. 
And  he  's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,  man  ;  thy  tongue 
May  take  oiFsome  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you  read ; 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 


"  PosthumuK.  "  Shakspere's  apparent  ignorance  of  quantity  is  not  the  least 
among  many  proofs  of  liis  want  of  learning.''  So  decides  Steevens,  hut  he  adds, 
witli  great  candour,  "  It  may  l>e  said  that  quantity  in  the  age  of  our  author  did 
not  a])])ear  to  have  been  much  regarded.'"  Hitson  blunders  u|)on  tlie  truth — 
"  Sliak8i)ere'g  ignorance  of  the  (juantily  of  I'osthumus  is  the  rather  remarkable  as 
he  gives  it  rightly  both  when  the  name  first  occurs  and  in  another  place — 

'  To  his  protection  ;  calls  him  I'osthumus' — 
'Struck  the  main-to]) ! — (),  I'osthumus!  aliis!"'" 

Iloth  these  critics  knew  |M'rfectly  well  that  all  the  poets  of  Sliakspere's  age  were  in 
the  habit  of  changing  the  accentuation  of  proper  names,  to  suit  their  versification  ; 
and  that  learning  or  no  learning  had  nothing  to  do  with  (he  inattef. 
*•  Summtr-newi.     Our  poet  has  the  same  idea  in  his  9Sth  Sonnet  — 

"  Vet  not  the  lays  of  liirds,  nor  tlie  sweet  smell 
Of  differcnf  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summrr's  ston/  tell.  " 
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Imu.  [ffraf/*.]  "Thy  miatress,  Plsaiiio,  hatii  played  the  8truini)et  in  my  beil  : 
the  testiinonies  whereof  lie  bleeding  in  me.  I  speak  not  out  of  weak  surmises; 
but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as  I  exjK'Cf  my  revengi". 
That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must  act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted  with  the 
breach  of  hers.  \jit  thine  own  bauds  take  away  her  life:  1  sliall  give  thee  oppor- 
tunity at  Milford-Haven  :  she  hath  my  letter  for  tiie  purpose  :  Where,  if  tliou 
fear  to  strike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dis- 
honour, and  equally  to  me  disloyal."' 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  .''  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  't  is  slander, — 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world, — kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons, — nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam  ( 

lino.   False  to  his  bed!    What  is  it  to  be  false? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock?  if  sleep  charge  nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake?  that  's  false  to  liis  bed? 
Is  it? 

Pis.   Alas,  good  lady  ! 

lino.   I  false?     Thy  conscience  witness  : — lachimo. 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency  ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain  ;  now,  methinks. 
Thy  favour  's  good  enougli. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,"  hath  betray'd  him  : 

"  Some  jay  of  Italy,  &c.  The  lta.Via.n  put  tti  has  a  doulile  meaning.  The  jay  of 
Italy  is  the  '•  Uoinan  courtezan,"  as  well  as  tiie  ])aiuted  bird.  This  is  one  of  (he 
many  proofs  of  Shakspere's  accjuaintance  wltii  flie  Italian.  Hut  liow  shall  we 
ex|i]ain  the  original  rtading,  "whose  mother  was  her  painting?"  Johnson  savs, 
"tiie  creature  not  of  nature  but  of  painting.  In  this  sense  ])ainting  may  be  not 
improj)erly  termed  her  mother."  Steevens,  in  illuslration  of  this,  gives  a  (piotafion 
from  an  old  comedy  : — "  A  parcel  of  conceited  featlier-caps,  whose  fathers  were 
their  garments."  Capell  and  Hanmer  would  read,  "  whose  /father  was  her  paint- 
ing." We  greatly  doubt  whether  the  reading  muthrr  can  be  supported  ;  and  we 
are  not  mucli  enamoured  ui  feather.  May  we  venture  to  suggest,  witlutut  altering 
the  text,  that //(////^r  w;is  the  word  ;  wliicli,  as  written,  might  Ije  e;isily  mistaken 
for  mother.*  The  class  of  i)Cr8ons  which  SliaksjH're  hcie  designates  l>y  tiie  terniyny 
were  accustomed  to  wear  a  veil  or  mask  called  ,\  muffler.  (.See  a  (piotalion  (tmw 
Itandle  Holme's  'Academy  of  Armory,"  in  Douce,  vol.  i.,  p.  7^.  )  Tiiey  won' 
tiiem,  siiys  Holme,  "  being  asljamed  to  show  tlieir  faces."  The  jay  of  Italy,  iu  it 
apjiears  to  iis,  needed  no  other  dilguise  tlian  \\iv  /Hiinti/iy  of  her  face — lier  "  muffler 
was  her  ihiiiiIih;/." 
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Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  oi'  I'ashioii ; 

And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 

1  must  be  ripp'd : " — to  pieces  with  me  !  — O, 

Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors !     All  good  seeming. 

By  thy  revolt,  O  husband,  shall  be  thought 

Put  on  for  villany  ;  not  born  where  't  groAVS, 

But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

jRis  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Inio.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false  /Eneas. 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false  :  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear  ;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretchedness  :  So,  thou,  Posthunius, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men ; 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  perjur'd. 
From  thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding :  When  thou  see'st  him 
A  little  witness  my  obedience  :  Look  ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart : 
Fear  not;  't  is  empty  of  all  things  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there  ;  who  was,  indeed. 
The  riches  of  it :   Do  his  bidding;  strike. 
Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause, 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrument  I 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  han<l. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die  ; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's  :     Against  self-slauglitcr 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Come,  here  \s  my  heart  ; 
Something  's  afore  't ;  ' — Soft,  soft ;  we  '11  no  del'ence  ; 
Obedient  as  tlie  scabbard. — What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy  !     Away,  away. 
Corrupters  of  my  faith!  you  shall  no  more 
Be  slojuacliers  to  my  heart !     Thus  may  poor  I'uols 
Believe  false  teachers  ;    Tliough  those  that  are  betray'd 

'   ,•//'"/<    /.      'I'll''  iirigiiial  ifJids  n/yint — evlili'iilly  .in  i'ri(>r. 
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Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 

Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 

And  thou,  Posthunius,  that  didst  set  up 

My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father. 

And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 

Of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  fmd 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 

A  strain  of  rareness  :  and  I  grieve  myself. 

To  think  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 

That  now  thou  tirest  on,  how  thy  memory 

Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Prithee,  despatch  : 

The  lamb  entreats  the  ])utcher  :  Where  's  thy  knife  ? 

Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 

When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  O  gracious  lady. 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do  't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  I  '11  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first.' 

Imo.  Wherefore  then 

Didst  undertake  it?     Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles,  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  1 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own  ?  our  horses'  labour .' 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturb'd  court, 
For  my  being  absent ;  whcreunto  I  never 
Purpose  return .''     Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far 
To  be  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta'cn  thy  stand. 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment :  in  the  whicli 
I  have  consider'd  of  a  course.  Good  lady. 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary  ;  speak  : 

I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet;  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  n(j  greater  wound, 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.      But  speak. 

'   In  the  original  the  line  stands,  '•  I  '11  wake  mine  eyelial!i>  liiitl."      Hanniei  and 
Ji^hiiKon  Kuggegted  tiie  inH'rtiun  of  Uitul. 
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Pis-.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  Avould  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like  ; 

BrincrinfT  mehere  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither  : 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd  : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life. 

1  '11  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  't  is  commanded 
I  should  do  so :  You  shall  be  miss'd  at  court. 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

I/NO.  Why,  good  fellow. 

What  shall  I  do  the  while?     Where  bide?      How  live  ' 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you  '11  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.   No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  sim^jle,  nothing  : 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court. 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  Wliere  then  f 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  sliines?     Day,  night. 
Are  tliey  not  l)ut  in  Britain?     1'  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest.      Prithee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  1  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  otlier  ])lace.  The  ambassador, 
Lucius  tlie  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-liaven 
To-morrow:  Now,  il'you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  vour  ft)rtune  is — and  l)ut  dis<;uis<' 
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That  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be. 
But  by  self-danger ; — you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view  :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus  :  so  nigh,  at  least. 
That,  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear. 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  means  ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on  't, 
I  would  adventure. 

l^s.  Well  then,  here 's  the  point : 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience  ;  fear,  and  niceness, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly. 
Woman  its  pretty  self,)  into  a  waggish  courage ; 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel ;  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek. 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack  no  remedy  !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common  kissing  Titan  :  and  forcfet 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wlierein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

1  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit, 
('T  is  in  my  cloak -bag,)  doublet,  liat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them  :  Would  you,  in  their  serving. 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,  (which  you  will  make  him  know, 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music,)  doubtless 
Witn  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he  's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.      Yf)ur  means  abroad,* 

"   Mrtloiif  in(«'r|)ri'ls  tliis,  "  As  for  yotir  tiiilwiatmcf  nbroad,  you  may  rt'ly  nii  me." 
Surely  (ihrintd  is  not  licrt'  iwtMl  in  ihf  nciiso  of  \h:\\\^  in  foreign  [larU.      It  if  llie  oM 
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You  have  me,  rich  ;  and  1  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.      Prithee,  away : 
There 's  more  to  be  consider'd  ;  but  we  '11  even 
All  that  good  time  Avill  give  us :  This  attempt 
I  am  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  Avith 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  prithee. 

Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell  ; 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  mistress. 
Here  is  a  box  :  I  had  it  from  the  queen; 
What 's  in  't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade, 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood  : — May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen:  I  thank  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  N.—A  Room  in  Cymbelinc'.y  Palace. 
Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Cynt.  Thus  far;  and  so  farewell. 

Lnc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote ;  I  must  from  hence  ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  subjects,  sir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke ;  and  for  ourself 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglikc. 

Luc.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  bei'al  your  grace,  and  you  ! 

Cym.   My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  oflice  ; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit. 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

jidverl)  on  hiede.     Tlic  means  of  Imogen  are  far  oil  — nol  at  liaiitl-all  ahroail — as 
w  still  say.      Hut  Pisaiiio  tells  her,  failing  her  own  means,  '•  you  have  me.  rich." 
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Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly:  but  from  this  time  Ibrtli 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner :  Fare  you  well. 

Ci//n.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords. 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 

[Exeunt  Lucii's  and  Lords. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning  :  but  it  honours  us 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'Tis  all  the  better; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cyni.   Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness  : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'Tis  not  sleepy  business; 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
Hath  made  us  forward.      But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?     SJie  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  tlie  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day :  She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice  than  of  duty: 
W^e  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us  ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  suilerance.    [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Queen.  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Fosthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  mu.<t  do.     'Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  t^harp  speeches  to  her:  She's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  arc  strokes, 
And  strokes  deatli  to  her. 

/{('-enter  an  Attendant. 

(i/i/i.  Wln're  is  >lii',  siri*    How 

Can  iter  contempt  hv  answcr'd  ^ 
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Atten.  Please  you,  sir. 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd  ;  and  there  's  no  answer 
That  will  be  ffivcn  to  the  loud'st  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her. 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keej^ing  close ; 
Whereto  constrain'd  by  her  infirmity, 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  door  's  lock'd? 

Not  seen  of  late  ?     Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I  fear 
Prove  false !  [Exit. 

Queen.       Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. — 

[Exit  Cloten. 
Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine  :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone  ?     Haply,  despair  hath  sciz'd  her  ; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she  's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus  :  Gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  She  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 

How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  'T  is  certain  she  is  lied  : 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king;  he  rages;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better  :   May 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day  !      [Exit  Queen. 

CJo.   I  love,  and  hate  her :   for  she  's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  ex(|uisite 
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Than  lady,  ladies,  woman;'  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 
Outsells  them  all :   I  love  her  tlicreiorc.     But, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment, 
That  what 's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed, 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.     For,  when  fools 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall — Who  is  here?     What !  are  you  packing,  sirriili .'' 
Come  hither:  Ah,  you  precious  pander!    Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?     In  a  word ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

-fi'j.  O,  good  my  lord  ! 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I  '11  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

T^s.  Alas,  my  lord. 

How  can  she  be  with  him?     When  was  she  miss'd  ? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

C/o.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  Come  nearer  ; 

No  further  halting:  satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  of  her? 

Pis.  O,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

C/o.  All-worthy  villain ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once. 
At  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord, — 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then,  sir. 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a  letter. 

"  TliiT*'  i.1  a  Rotiifwiiat   siiiiilur  fortu   of  oxiirpRsidii   in   '  .Vll  s    W  rll    liiut    Kiiil* 
WfU,"  Act  II.,  Scene  .'J. — "  To  any  cdimt  :    l.>  all  cnnnis  :   1. 1  what  is  man." 
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do.  Let's  scc't : — 1  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perish.* 

She 's  far  enough ;  aud  what  he  learns  by  this. 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Humph ! 

Pis.   I  '11  write  to  my  lord  she  's  dead.     O  Imogen, 
Safe  raay'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again !  [Aside. 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand;  I  know't. — Sirrah,  if  thou 
wouldst  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true  service,  undergo 
those  employments  wherein  I  should  have  cause  to  use  thee, 
with  a  serious  industry, — that  is,  what  villainy  soe'er  I  bid 
thee  do,  to  perform  it  directly  and  truly, — I  would  think 
thee  an  honest  man ;  thou  shovildst  neither  want  my  means 
for  thy  relief  nor  my  voice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  tliou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently  and  con- 
stantly thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that  beggar 
Posthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the  course  oi' gratitude  but  be 
a  diligent  follower  of  mine.     Wilt  thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand,  here's  my  purse.  Hast  any  of 
thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same  suit  he 
wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and  mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  suit  hither: 
let  it  be  thy  first  service;  go. 

Pis.   I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Mill'ord-Haven  : — I  forgot  to  ask  him 
one  thing  ;  I  '11  remember  't  anon  : — Even  there,  thou  villain, 
Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I  would  these  garments  were 
come.  She  said  upon  a  time  (the  bitterness  of  it  1  now 
belch  from  my  heart),  that  she  held  the  very  garment  of 
l^osthumus  in  more  respect  than  my  noble  and  natural  per- 
son,  together  with   the  adonunent  of  my  (jualities.     With 

"  Pigaiiio,  ill  giving  ClotPii  a  letter  uliicli   is  to  mislead   liim,  irieaiis  to  say,    I 
must  either  ailojit  this  stratagem  or  j)eri.sli  hy  his  fury. 
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that  suit  upon  my  back  will  I  ravish  her:  First  kill  him, 
and  in  her  eyes;  there  shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will 
then  be  a  torment  to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my 
speech  of"  iusultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when 
my  lust  liath  dined  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her  1  will  ex- 
ecute in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised),  to  the  court  1  'II 
knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again.  She  hath  despised  inc 
rejoicingly,  and  I  '11  be  merry  in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  vith  the  clothes'. 

Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

C/o.  How  long  is  't  since  she  went  to  Milford-Havcn  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is  the  second 
thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee ;  tlic  third  is,  tliat  tliou 
wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  design.  Be  but  duteous, 
and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge 
is  now  at  Milford  :  'Would  I  had  wings  to  Ibllow  it ! — Come, 
and  be  true.  [E.rit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss :  for,  true  to  thee 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be 
To  him  that  is  most  true.     To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st.      Flow,  flow. 
You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her!     This  fool's  speed 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness:  labour  be  liis  meed!  [Exit. 

SCENE   VI.— Be/ore  the  Cave  o/'Belarius. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  boys  clothes. 

Imo.  I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir'd  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     1  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me, — Milford, 
VVhcn  from  the  mountain-top  Fisanio  show'<l  thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken:   O  Jove!    1  think 
F'oundations  fly  the  wretched  :   such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  slumld  be  rdiev'd.     Tw<»  beggars  tnld  me 
I  coidd  not  miss  my  way:    Will  jxior  folks  lir. 
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That  have  afflictions  on  them ;  knowing  't  is 

A  punishment,  or  trial  ?     Yes  ;  no  wonder, 

When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true  :  To  lapse  in  fulness 

Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falsehood 

Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. — Mj  dear  lord ! 

Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones.     Now  I  think  on  thee 

My  hunger  's  gone  ;  but  even  before  I  was 

At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this .'' 

Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'Tis  some  savage  hold  : 

I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call :  yet  famine, 

Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature  makes  it  valiant. 

Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 

Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho  !  who 's  here  ? 

If  any  thing  that's  civil,  speak; — if  savage — - 

Take,  or  lend.* — Ho  ! — No  answer  ?  then  I  '11  enter. 

Best  draw  my  sword  ;  and  if  mine  enemy 

But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he  '11  scarcely  look  on  't. 

Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  !  [She  goes  into  the  cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  woodman,  and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook,  and  servant  ;  't  is  our  match : 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.     Come  ;  our  stomaclis 
Will  make  what's  homely  savoury  :  Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  ilint,  when  resty''  slotli 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  aflix  a  very  precise  meaning  to  words  which  are 
meant  to  be  spoken  under  great  trepidation.  'I'lie  poor  wanderer  entering  the  cave, 
which  she  fears  is  "sonic  savage  hold,"'  exhorts  the  inliabitant  to  speak  if  civil — if 
l)€longing  to  civilized  life.  This  is  clear.  But  we  doubt  whotlier  she  goes  on  to 
ask  the  savage  to /«/«  a  reward  for  his  food  or  to  lend  li;  for,  in  that  case,  she 
woulil  address  ideas  to  the  savage  which  do  not  belong  to  his  condition.  Vet  this 
is  the  general  interpretation  of  tlie  passage.  The  take  or  lend  more  belong  to  the 
civilized  being  that  may  dwell  in  the  cave,  tlian  to  the  savage  one.  We  liive, 
therefore,  ventured  to  point  the  passage  as  if  the  exj^ression,  1/ savage,  were  merely 
the  jjarentlietical  wliisjKr  of  her  own  fears — "  If  anything  that  's  civil,  s])eak  ;  take 
or  lend."  Tlie  1/ saiaije  is  interjjosed,  when  no  answer  is  returned  to  speak.  Joiin- 
8on  suggested  a  transjiosition  of  the  sentence — 

"  If  any  thing  that's  civil,  take  or  lend, 
If  savage  si)eak." 

•*  Kestij.     So  the  original   (re.stie^.      Steevi>ns,  l)y  one  of  his  diwhing  corrections, 
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Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here, 
Poor  house  that  keep'st  thyself! 

Gui.  I  am  throughly  weary. 

Arv.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite. 

Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave  ;  we  '11  browze  on  that 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay ;  come  not  in  : 

[Lookijig  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

BeL  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not. 
An  earthly  paragon  ! — Behold  divincncss 
^o  elder  than  a  boy ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  cnter'd  here  I  call'd ;   and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought  what  I  have  took  :   Good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nouglit ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had  found 
Gold  strew'd  o'  the  floor.     Here  "s  money  for  my  meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  tlie  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth  ? 

Arv.   All  "old  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  't  is  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

/mo.  I  see  you  are  angry  : 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound? 

Into.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel.  What  is  your  name  .'' 

Into.   Fidolc,  sir:    I  have  a  kinsman  wlio 

cliangcd  flic  word  to  rr«/ji«.  liesly,  rfnxltj,  rainly,  \»  rancid — a  provincial  cxprcn- 
iioii,  «i'iierally  apijlied  to  bacon  spoiled  hy  Imii^  keeping';  wlitcli  the  I.Kindoni-r!i 
have  rliann<!d  into  ruAl;/.  lieimtij  and  ruily  are  most  probalily  tlie  nuinc  word», 
meaning,  fi|M>iled  for  want  of  UBe. 

Vol..   Mil.  T 
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Is  bound  for  Italy  ;  lie  embark'd  at  Milford ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  offence. 

Bel.  Prithee,  fair  youth. 

Think  us  no  churls;  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd ! 
'T  is  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it. 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you  as  I  do  buy. 

Arv.  I  '11  make  't  my  comfort. 

He  is  a  man ;  I  '11  love  him  as  my  brother : — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I  'd  give  to  him 
After  long  absence,  such  is  yours : " — Most  welcome  ! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends  ! 

If  brothers? — Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons,  then  had  my  prize 
Been  less ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus.  [Aside. 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gui.  'Would  I  could  free  't ! 

AtT.  Or  I  ;  whatc'er  it  be, 

Wliat  pain  it  cost,  what  danger !  Gods  ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys.     [M^hispering. 

Imo.  Great  men. 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
Tliat  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  tlie  virtue 
Which  tlieir  own  conscience  seal'd  tlicm  (laying  l)y 
Tliat  notliing  gift  of  dilfering  midtitudes),'^ 
Could  not  out-peer  tliese  twain.      Pardon  me,  gods  ! 

"   S'/rh  ig  i/Ditrs.     So  (lie  (olio.      All    tlio   modern   oditioiis   rciid,    such   as  yours, 
tlicrcity  spoiling'  the  sense. 

•>   iJtff'enng  mullilwUs.      In  the  'Second  Part  of  Henry  l\'."  we  have — 
"The  still  discorildiil,  waverinj,'  ninltitude;" 
and  the  word  ililferiiu)  is  most  jiroljalily  nsed  here  in  the  same  sense. 
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I  'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them. 
Since  Leonatus  false. 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so. 

Boys,  we  '11  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in : 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting ;  when  we  have  supp'd. 
We  '11  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story. 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gui.  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and   morn  to  the  lark,  less 
welcome. 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 

-^rv.  I  pray,  draw  near.  [Exejint. 

SCENE  VII.— Rome. 

Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 

1  Sen.  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's  writ : 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 

And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.      He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul :  and  to  you  the  tribunes. 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.     Long  live  Caesar  ! 
Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

2  Sen.  Ay. 
Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia? 

1  Sen.  Witli  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  supplyant :  The  words  of  your  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  tlie  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty.  [Exnait. 
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'  Scene  I. — "  The  fam'd  Cassihelart,  who  was  once  at  point 

{O,  giylot  fortinie  !^  to  master  Ceesar's  sword, 
Made  Liid's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright." 

MaI.oke  has  tlie  following  observation  upon  this  passage:  "  Shaksjx-re  has  here 
transferred  to  Cassihelan  an  adventnre  which  happened  to  his  brother  Nennius. 
•  The  same  historic  (says  Holinslied^  also  maketh  mei.tion  of  Nennius,  brother  to 
Cassibelane,  who  in  fight  hap])fned  to  get  Caesar's  sword  fastened  in  his  shield,  by 
a  blow  which  Caesar  struck  at  him,'"'  Malone  has  here  fallen  into  an  error,  from 
a  too  literal  acceptance  of  Sliaksperc's  words.  To  be  once  at  point  to  master 
Ceesar's  sword,  is  to  be  once  nearly  vanquishing  Ca?sar.  We  can  put  our  finger 
UjX)n  the  passage  in  Holinsheds  Chronicle  wliich  Shaks])ere  had  in  view  :  "  Our 
histories  far  differ  from  this  (Cipsar's  account),  affirming  that  Csesar,  coming  the 
second  time,  was  by  the  Rritains  with  valiancy  and  martial  prowess  beaten  and 
repelled,  as  he  was  at  the  first,  and  specially  hy  means  that  Cassil)elane  had  pight 
in  the  Thames  great  piles  of  frees,  piked  with  iron,  through  which  his  ships,  being 
entered  the  river,  were  perished  and  lost.  And  after  his  coming  a  land  he  was 
vanquished  in  battle,  and  constrained  to  flee  into  Gallia  with  those  shijis  that 
remained.  For  joy  of  this  second  victory  (saith  Galfrid)  Cassibelane  made  a 
great  feast  at  London,  and  there  did  sacrifice  to  the  gi.ds."  The  victory  and  tlie 
rejoicing  are  exactly  in  the  same  jnxta-position  as  in  Shakspere. 

The  Lull's  town  of  the  old  chroniclers  is  T>ondon.  They  consitlered  that  Lon- 
don Wiis  tli<!  town  of  Lud  ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  tiiat  Lud-gate  was  the  gate 
of  Lud.  The  tradition  that  Lud  rebuilt  the  ancient  Troinovant  is  given  in  Spenser  : 
[Fairy  Queen,  canto  x.  book  ii.] 

"  lie  li.id  two  sons,  whose  eldest,  called  Lud, 

Left  of  liis  life  most  famous  memory, 

And  endl<!ss  monuments  of  his  great  fjood. 

The  ruin'd  walls  he  did  re-edify 

Of  Troinovant,  'gainst  force  of  enemy. 

And  built  that  gale,  which  of  his  name  is  liiL'lit." 

Hilt  \  er^tegan,  in  his  very  amusing  '  Jtestitution  ol'  Decayed  Intelligence  con- 
cerning Hritain,'  olijects  to  the  connexion  hotli  of  Lull's  t(jwn  and  Lud-gate  with 
King  Lud  : — 

"  As  loucliing  tiie  name  of  our  most  ancient,  chief,  and  famous  city,  it  could 
never  of  T-ud's-town  t.ike  the  name  of  I^ondon,  liecause  it  had  never  anciently  the 
name  of  Lud's-tovvn,  neiiliet  could   it,  for  that  town  is  not  a  Ihitish,  but  a  Saxon 
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word  ;  but  if  it  took  any  ap{)ellation  after  King  Liul,  it  must  tlicii  liave  U'eii 
called  Caer-Lud,  and  nut  Lud's-town  ;  l)ut,  considerinij  of  how  little  credit  the 
relations  of  GelTery  of  Monmouth  are,  who  from  I^ud  dotli  derive  it,  it  may  rather 
be  thought  that  he  hath  imagined  thig  name  to  have  come  from  King  Lud,  iK-cause 
of  some  nearness  of  sound,  for  our  Saxon  ancestors  iiaving,  divers  ages  before  (ielVery 
was  born,  calleil  it  by  the  name  of  London,  he,  not  knowing  from  whence  it  came, 
might  straigiit  imagine  it  to  have  come  froni  Lud.  and  therefore  ougiit  to  be  C.ier- 
Lud,  or  Lud's-town,  as  after  him  otliers  called  it  ;  and  some  also  of  the  name  of 
Ix)ndon,  in  British  sound  made  it  L'hundain,  bolli  appellations,  iis  I  am  persuaded, 
being  of  the  Britains  first  taken  up  and  used  after  the  Saxons  had  given  it  the 
name  of  London. 

*•  But  here  I  cannot  a  little  marvel  how  Tacitus  (or  any  such  ancient  writers) 
should  call  it  by  the  name  of  I^ndinuni  (that  having  l)een,  as  if  should  seem,  the 
I^tin  name  thereof  since  it  hath  been  called  London),  whicii  ap])ellation  he  coulil 
never  have  from  the  ancient  Britains,  seeing  they  never  so  called  it.  Julius  ('a>s;ir 
seemed  n,it  to  know  of  the  name  of  Londiuum,  but  nameth  the  city  of  the  Trino- 
bants ;  and  a  marvel  it  is,  tliat,  Ix'tween  the  time  of  Ca-sjir  and  Tacitus,  it  siiould 
come  to  get  the  new  name  of  Londinum,  no  man  can  tell  how.  To  deliver  my 
conjecture  how  this  may  chance  to  have  hapjx.ned,  I  am  loth,  for  tliat  it  may 
fwi  ail  venture  be  of  some  disallowed,  and  so,  omitting  it,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to 
note  that  the  reign  of  King  Lud,  from  whom  some  will  needs  derive  the  name  of 
London,  was  before  Julius  C"a!sar  came  into  Britain,  and  not  after,  for  Cajsar  first 
entered  Britain  in  the  time  of  Cassibelan,  who  was  brother  unto  Lud,  and  suc- 
ceeded next  after  him  ;  and  in  all  likelihood,  if  Lud  hail  given  it  after  himself  tiie 
new  name  of  Caer-Lud,  or,  as  some  n  ore  fondly  have  sii]ipi>sed,  of  Lud's-town, 
Julius  Ca»sar,  who  came  thither  so  soon  after  his  death,  could  not  have  been  so 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  new  naming  of  that  city,  but  have  known  it  a.s  well  as  such 
writers  as  came  after  him. 

"Evident  it  is,  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  called  it  Luiiden  (in  pronunciation 
sounded  Ijondon),  sometimes  ailding  thereunto  the  ordinary  termination  wiiich  they 
gave  to  all  well-fenced  cities,  or  rather  such  as  had  forts  or  castles  annexed  unto 
them,  by  calling  it  I^iundetiMrig,  and  Lunden-ceasfer,  that  is,  after  our  latter  pro- 
nunciation, lyondonbury  or  I>ondon-chester.  This  name  of  Lunden,  since  varieii 
into  Ijondon,  they  gave  it  in  reganl  and  memory  of  the  ancient  famous  metropolitan 
city  of  Lunden,  in  Sconeland  or  Sconia,  sometime  of  greatest  traffic  of  all  the  east 
parts  of  (iertnauy. 

"  And  1  find  in  Crautzius  that  Eric,  tlie  fourth  of  that  name,  King  of  Denmark, 
went  in  person  to  Rome  to  solicit  Pope  Pasciial  tlie  Second  that  Denmark  niij,'lit 
be  no  longer  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Hand)rongh,  liut 
tliat  the  Archbishop  nf  Lunden  shoulil  l)e  tiie  chief  Prelate  of  Denmark,  Swe<leii, 
and  Norway,  the  wiiicli  in  fine  wiLs  granted.  As  for  the  name  of  Ltidgati",  which 
some  will  needs  have  so  to  have  been  called  of  King  Lud,  ami  a'-coniingly  inl'er 
the  name  of  the  city,  I  answer,  that  it  could  never  of  I^ud  l>e  called  Luilgate, 
b«-c.ius«'  gate  is  no  Britisli  word,  and,  had  it  taken  name  of  Lud,  it  must  iiave  btrn 
Lud])(irth,  and  not  Lud}{ate.  But  how  rometii  it  that  all  tlie  gates  uf  London, 
yea,  and  all  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  Iiaving  Knglish  names,  Ludgate  only 
must  remiiin  British,  or  the  one  half  of  it,  to  wit,  Lud. — gate,  as  before  h.ith 
Ix.'en  said,  being  Englinhf  This  suiely  can  have  proceeded  of  no  ullier  cauM'  than 
of  the  lack  of  heed  that  men  have  taken  unto  onr  an<'ieiit  language;  and  (tellVry  of 
Monmouth,  or  some  other  as  inisure  in  his  reporix  a.s  he,  liy  heaiiiig  only  i^f  the 
name  of  Lndgate,  might  easily  fill  into  a  ilream  or  imagination  tlial  it  iiinsi  need* 
have  had  that  natne  of  King  Lud.  There  is  no  donbl  but  tli.il  our  .S.ixcin  anceilnrii 
(as  I  have  saidj,  changing  all  the  names  of  the  other  gates  about  I^indun,  did  al»o 
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change  this,  and  called  it  Ludgate,  ptherwise  also  written  Leod-geat ;  Lud  and 
Leod  is  all  one,  and,  in  our  ancient  language,  folk  or  i)eoj)le,  and  so  is  Ludgate  as 
much  to  say  as  Porta  populi,  the  gate  or  passage  of  the  people.  And  if  a  man  do 
observe  it,  lie  shall  find  that,  of  all  the  gates  of  die  city,  the  greatest  passage  of  the 
people  is  through  this  gate ;  and  yet  must  it  needs  have  been  much  more  in  time 
past  before  Newgate  was  builded,  which,  as  Mr.  John  Stow  saith,  was  first  builded 
about  the  reign  of  King  Henry  tlie  Second.  And  therefore  the  name  of  Leod-gate 
was  apfly  given  in  respect  of  the  great  concourse  of  people  through  it.'" 

*  Scene  I. — "  Mulnudius  made  our  /am's,"  &c. 
According  to  Holinshed,  Mulmutius,  the  first  King  of  Britain  who  was  crowned 
with  a  golden  crown,  "made  many  good  laws,  which  were  long  after  used,  called 
Mulmutius'  laws,  turned  out  of  the  British  speech  into  Latin,  by  Gildas  Priscus, 
and  long  time  after  translated  out  of  Latin  into  English,  by  Alfred  Kuig  of  Eng- 
land, and  mingled  in  his  statutes." 

^  Scene  I. — "  Thy  Ca-sar  knighted  we." 
Shakspere  still  follows  Holinshed  literally: — "This  man  was  brought  up  at 
Rome,   and  there  was  made  knight   by  Augustus   Ceesar."'     Douce  objects  to  the 
word  knight  as  a  downright  anachronism  ;  as  well   as  to  another  similar  passage, 
where  Cymbeline  addresses  Belarius  and  his  sons  : — 

"  How  your  knees; 
Arise  my  knig/its  o'  tlie  battle." 
Both  Holinshed  and  Shakspere,  in  apjjlying  a  term  of  the  feudal  ages  to  convey  the 
notion  of  a  Roman   dignity,  did  j)iecisely  what  they   were  called    upon   to   do. 
They  used  a  word  which  conveyed  a  distinct  image  much  more  clearly  than  any 
phrase  of  stricter  propriety.     They  translated  ideas  as  well  as  words. 

*  Scene  II. — "  A  franklins  housewife." 
The  franklin,  in  the  days  of  Shakspere,  had  become  a  less  important  personage 
than  he  was  in  those  of  Chaucer  : — 

"  A  Frankeleiii  was  in  thiscompagnie  ; 
White  was  his  beid  as  is  tlie  dayesie. 
Of  his  complexion  lie  was  sanguin. 
Wei  loved  he  l)y  the  morwe  a  sop  in  win. 
To  liven  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone, 
For  lie  was  Kpicures  owen  sone, 
That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 
Was  veraily  ftdicitc  partite. 
An  housholiler,and  that  a  grete  was  lie  ; 
Seint  Julian  he  was  in  liis  contree. 
His  brf'de,  his  ale,  was  alway  al'ter  on  ; 
A  liettcr  eiivyued  man  was  no  wlior  non. 
Withouten  l)ake  raete  never  was  his  hous 
Of  (isli  and  Ucsli,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snewed  in  his  lious  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Ofallc  deint<-es  tliat  men  coud  of  tliinke. 
After  the  sondry  sesons  of  tlie  yere, 
.So  clianged  lie  his  mete  and  liis  soupere. 
Fill  many  a  fat  parlricli  liadde  lie  in  niewe, 
And  many  a  tireme,  anil  many  a  luce  in  stewp. 
Wo  was  liis  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  were 
Poinant  an<l  sluirpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 
Ilis  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stode  ledy  covcrcil  all  the  lon^je  day. 

At  sessions  tlier  was  he  lord  and  sire. 
Ful  often  time  he  w.is  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelaceand  a  gip<iere  all  of  silk, 
Heng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwe  milk. 
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A  shereve  hadde  lie  Wn,  and  «  roiintour. 
Was  no  wlier  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour." 

Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  H33. 

But,  a  century  aiid  a  lialf  later  than  Cliaucer,  he  was  still  a  (lignifie<l  inenilM-r  ot 
the  landed  aristocracy.  "  England  is  so  thick  spread  and  lilied  witli  rich  and 
landed  men,  that  there  is  scarce  a  small  village  in  which  you  may  not  tind  a 
knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  substantial  householder,  commoidy  called  a  frankleyne  ; 
all  men  of  considerahle  estates.'  This  is  the  description  of  Sir  Jolin  Fortescue,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  fraiikliu  in  the  time  of  Sl)aksj)ere  had,  for  the  most 
|)art,  gone  upward  into  the  squire,  or  downward  into  the  yeoman  ;  and  tlie  name 
had  jirobably  become  synonymous  with  the  small  freeholder  and  cixlfivator.  "A 
franklin's  housewife"  would  wear  "no  costlier  suit"  than  Imogen  desired  for 
concealment.  Latimer  has  described  the  farmer  of  tlie  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  : — "  Jly  father  W£is  a  yeoman,  and  had  no  lands  of  his  own,  only  lie  had 
a  farm  of  three  or  fnur  pound  by  year,  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  filled  so 
much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  an  hundretl  slieep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine." 

»  ScENK  III.— «  The  shordeiUeetU." 
Tliere  is  a  controversy  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  shurtl  as  applied  to  a  beetle. 
In  '  Hamlef,'  the  priest  says  of  Ophelia — 

"  S/uirds,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  het." 
A  shard  here  is  a  thing  divided  ;  and  it  is  used  for  something  worthless — frag- 
ments. Mr.  Toilet  says  that  shard  signifies  dung;  and  that  "the  shard-born 
beetle  "  in  '  Macbeth  '  is  the  beetle  born  in  dung.  This  is  certaiidy  only  a  secondary 
meaning  of  shard.  We  cannot  doubt  that  ShaksjK're,  in  the  jwssage  before  us, 
uses  the  epithet  sharded  as  applied  to  tlie  flight  of  the  beetle.  The  sharded  beetle — 
the  beetle  whose  scaly  wing-cases  are  not  formed  for  a  (light  far  above  tiie  eartli — 
is  contrasted  with  the  full-wiiig'd  eagle.  The  sliards  support  the  insect  when  he 
rises  from  the  ground;  but  they  do  not  enable  him  to  cleave  tiie  air  witli  a  bird- 
like wing.  Thu  shard-borne  beetle  of  'Macbeth'  is  therefore  the  beetle  supported  on 
its  shards. 

•  Scene   IV. —  "  And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  he  hamj'd  by  the  uiills, 

I  must  lie  ripp'd." 

Steevens  has  an  interesting  note  upon  this  {passage  ; — 

"To  '  hang  by  the  walls '  does  not  mean,  to  be  converted  inlo  hangings  for  a 
room,  \tut  to  \)e  hung  up,  as  useless,  among  the  neglected  contents  of  a  J/Yj/-(//-o6r. 
So,  in  '  Measure  for  Meiisure  :' — 

'  niat  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  /mntf  by  the  rrnll.' 
"  When  a  boy,  at  an   ancient   mansion-house  in  Sufl'olk  I  saw  one  of  these  re]M>- 
sitories,  which   (thanks  to  a  succession  of  old  maids!)   had  been  preserved   witli 
8U{)erHtitiuus  leverence  for  almost  a  century  and  a  iialf. 

"Clothfs  were  not  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of  sliglit  materials;  were  not 
kept  in  drawers,  or  given  away  as  soon  as  la]ise  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  liad 
inqiaired  their  value.  On  tiie  contrary,  they  were  hung  nj)  on  wooden  jK-gs  in  a 
room  ajipropriated  to  the  sole  purpose;  of  receiving  them  ;  and,  though  such  ca^t•o^" 
things  lu  were  com])o»i'd  of  rjcA  substances  were  occiwionally  ripped  for  di)iiie-.lic 
U8<«  (viz.  mantles  for  infants,  vests  for  children,  and  cnunterpiiiieH  for  ixilsj, 
articles  of  inferior  ipiality  were  suflered  to  hang  by  the  wills  till  age  anil  moth* 
had  destroyed  what  pride  would  not  jiermit  to  be  worn  by  servants  or  poor 
relations." 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — The  Forest,  near  the  Cave. 

Enter  Cloten. 

CIo-  T  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if 
Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit  his  garments  serve 
me  !  Why  should  his  mistress,  who  was  made  by  him  that 
made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather  (saving  reverence 
of  the  word)  for  't  is  said,  a  woman's  fitness  comes  by  fits. 
Therein  I  must  play  the  workman.  I  dare  speak  it  to  my- 
self, (for  it  is  not  vain-glory  for  a  man  and  his  glass  to  con- 
fer in  his  own  chamber,)  I  mean,  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as 
well  drawn  as  his  ;  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath 
him  in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the  time, 
above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general  services, 
and  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions  :  yet  this  imper- 
severant"  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite.  What  mortality 
is !  Posthumus,  thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon  thy 
shoulders,  shall  within  this  hour  be  off;  thy  mistress  en- 
forced ;  thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face :  ^  and  all 
this  done,  spurn  her  home  to  her  father :  who  may,  haply, 
be  a  little  angry  for  my  so  rough  usage :  but  my  mother, 
having  power  of  his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my  com- 
mendations. My  horse  is  tied  up  safe :  Out,  sword,  and  to 
a  sore  purpose  !  Fortune,  put  tliem  into  my  hand  !  This  is 
the  very  description  of  their  meeting-place  ;  and  the  fellow 
dares  not  deceive  me.  \^Exit. 

■  Im]}erseverant.  The  irn  is  a  prefix  to  perseverant ;  in  the  same  way  as  im- 
passiuiied. 

*•  Soine  would  read,  before  her  face, — Imogen's  face;  hut  Cloten,  in  his  hrutal 
way,  thinks  it  a  satisfaction  that^  aft(T  he  has  cut  off  his  rival's  head,  the  face  will 
still  be  present  at  tlie  destniction  of  tlie  garments. 
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SCENE  U.— Before  the  Cave. 

Enter,  from  the  Cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arviraous, 
and  Imogen. 

Bel.  You  arc  not  well:   [To  Imogen.]  remain  here  in  the 
cave  ; 
We  '11  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Art\  Brother,  stay  here:  [To  Imogen. 

Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be  ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity. 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Gui.  Go  you  to  hunting  :  I  '11  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not ; — yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick  :  So  please  you,  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  course  :  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :  Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable  :   I  am  not  very  sick. 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.     Pray  you,  trust  me  here: 
I  '11  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  die. 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.  I  love  thee ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much. 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What?  how?  how? 

Art.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :   I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Love's  reason  's  without  reason  ;  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is  't  shall  die,  I  'd  say, 
"My  father,  not  this  youth." 

Bel.  O  noble  strain !  [Asite. 

0  worthiness  of  nature!  breed  of  greatness  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base  : 
Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace. 

1  'm  not  their  father;  yet  who  this  shouhl  be 
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Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 
'T  is  the  ninth  hour  of  the  morn. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.  [Aside.]  These  are  kind  creatures.     Gods,  what  lies 
I  have  heard ! 
Our  courtiers  say  all 's  savage,  but  at  court : 
Experience,  O,  thou  disprov'st  report ! 
The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish. 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still ;  heart-sick  : — Pisanio, 
I  '11  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Gut.  I  could  not  stir  him  : 

He  said  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me  :  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field  :— 

We  '11  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in  and  rest, 

Arv.  We  '11  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray,  be  not  sick. 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever.  [Exit  Imogen. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd  he  appears,  hath  had 
Good  ancestors.* 

»  The  passage  stands  tims  in  the  original — 

"  This  youth,  howe'er  distrest,  appears  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors." 

In  all  the  modern  editions  we  (ind  the  following  jmtictuation,  witliout  anj 
comment — 

"  This  youth,  howe'er  distrest,  ajjpears,  he  hath  had 
Good  iuicestors.' 

To  us  this  is  unintelligible:  and  we  therefore  venture  upon  tlie  trausj)osition  in  our 
text;  assuming  that  llie  jjrinter,  having  left  out  the  he  in  his  first  proof,  inserted 
it  as  a  correction  in  the  wrong  j)lac(.'.  This  is  one  of  tlie  commonest  of  tyjjo- 
graphical  errors,  and  the  folio  edition  of  '  Cymhcline,'  being  jirinted  from  a  manu- 
script after  the  author's  death,  was  open  to  such  mistakes.  Tiie  wonder  is  that 
they  are  not  more  frequent. 
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Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  ! '     He  cut  our  roots  in  charac- 
ters; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Art.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh  :  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs'  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience  ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine  !  ^ 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.     Come ;  away. — Who  's  there 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates :  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me  : — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Those  runagates ! 

Means  he  not  us  ?     I  partly  know  him  ;  't  is 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.     I  fear  some  ambush. 

»  Spurs.  Vo\te  calls  this  un  old  word  for  the  fibres  of  a  tree.  We  cannot  find 
any  authority  for  his  assertion.  The  supjwrt  of  a  post  placed  in  the  ground  is  still 
technically  called  a  spur.  The  large  leading  roots  of  a  Iree  may,  in  the  same  way, 
have  been  called  spurs,  from  their  lateral  j)rojections,  which  hold  the  plant  firm  and 
upright.     Shak8])ere  uses  the  word  in  tliis  sense  in  '  The  TemfK'st' — 

"  The  strong-based  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs 

Pluck'd  up  the  pine  and  cedar." 
*•  Instead  of  untwine  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  e/itwhie.  Monck  Mason  says, 
"  Though  Shakspere  is  frequently  inaccurate  in  the  use  of  his  pre|K)sifion»,  to 
untwine  with  would  rather  exce(!d  his  usual  licentiousness."  This  '•  licentiousness  ' 
is  a  favourite  word  witli  the  commentators;  they  having  agreed  that  (he  only  correct 
standard  of  the  Knglish  language  w;is  to  l>e  found  in  tlie  furmal  construction  of  the 
eighteenth  cetitury.  In  this  case,  however,  lliey  a])pear  to  have  mistuken  the  jim't  s 
meaning.  The  root  of  the  ehler  is  short-lived  and  perishes,  while  that  of  llie  vine 
continues  to  tlourish  an<l  increas*-: — let  the  stinking  eliUr,  griff,  untwine  his  root 
whicl)  is  iM'rishing  witli  (in  com|>iiny  with)  the  vine  wliich  is  increjwing. 
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I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 

I  know  't  is  he  : — We  are  held  as  outlaws: — Hence. 

Gid.   He  is  but  one  :  You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near  :  pray  you,  away  ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him.  [Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arvir. 

Clo.  Soft !    What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus  ?  some  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  such. — What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
"  A  slave"  without  a  knock. 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain :  Yield  thee,  thief. 

G^i.  To  who  ?  to  thee  ?     What  art  thou  ?     Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  hm  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  bisj? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger :  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say,  what  thou  art. 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  those  clothes. 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet. 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence,  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.     Thou  art  some  fool ; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thiefj 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  treml)le  at  it ;  were  't  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'T  would  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear. 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I  'm  son  to  the  queen. 
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Gtti.  I  'm  sorry  for  't;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence  those  I  fear;  the  wise : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death  : 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
1 11  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence. 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads  : 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.  [Exeunt,  fighting. 

Enter  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  No  company 's  abroad. 

Art.  None  in  the  world  :  You  did  mistake  him,  sure. 

Bel.    I  cannot  tell :  Long  is  it  since  J  saw  him. 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his :    I  am  absolute 
'T  was  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them  : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him. 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors,  for  defect  of  judgment, 
As  oft  the  cause  of  fear : '  But  see,  thy  brotlier. 

•  Tlie  word  defect,  of  tlie  original,  was  changed  by  Tlieobtilfl  to  the  effe*'t ;  and 
the  passage  so  corrected  is  thus  given  in  most  of  the  modem  editions — 
"  He  hail  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors  ;  for  the  effect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear." 

Hoinner  reads — 

''  For  defect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear  ;"' 
which  reading  is  adopted  hy  Malone.  It  is  eviilent  that  the  passage  iw  it  stands  in 
the  original  is  cotitradictory.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  the  corrections,  both  of 
Thcobahl  and  Hanmcr,  are  somewhat  forced  ;  and  we  ratlier  a(K)pt  the  very  inge- 
nious suggestion  of  t!ie  author  of  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Kilinburgh,  ISl  I,  enlitl«»d, 
'  Kxplanutions  and  Kmciidations  of  some  I'iLssagcs  in  tiie  Text  of  ShuksjH're,' \c. 
In  this  reading  of  hi  for  i»,  Hehirius  says  tiiat  Chiten,  Ijefore  he  arrived  to  miui's 
estate,  had  not  apprehension  of  terrors  on  account  of  defect  of  judgment,  wliich 
defect  is  as  often  tlie  cause  of  fear.  The  jMissage  as  it  thus  standM  apjtears  to  us  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  condense<l  truths  which  this  piny  presents. 
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Re-enter  Guiderius,  icith  ClotenV  head. 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purse, — • 
There  was  no  money  in 't :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none  : 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Gui.  I  am  perfect,  what :  cut  off  one  Cloten's  head. 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  call'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer  ;  and  swore. 
With  his  own  single  hand  he  'd  take  us  in. 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (tliank  the  gods !)  they  grow. 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose. 
But,  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?     The  law 
Protects  not  us :  Then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us ; 
Play  judge  and  executioner,  all  himself. 
For  *  we  do  fear  the  law  ?     What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but  in  all  safe  reason 
He  must  have  some  attendants.     Though  his  humour  ^ 
Was  nothing  but  mutation, — ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse, — not  frenzy. 
Not  absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav'd. 
To  bring  him  here  alone  :   Although,  perhaps, 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  arc  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head  :  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He  'd  fetch  us  in  ;  yet  is  't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 

"  For,  ill  the  sense  of  liecause. 

*>  Humour.  In  the  original  honour.  Theohald  made  the  cmoiiiJation,  wliidi  is 
certiiitily  called  for;  and  is  further  justified  l)y  tiie  fact  that,  in  the  early  editions 
(if  Shakspere,  humour  and  honour  are  several  times  misprinted  each  for  the  other. 
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Or  they  so  suffering :  then  on  good  ground  wc  fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Art\  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er. 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gut.  With  his  own  sword. 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him :  I  '11  throw  't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock  ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  the  fishes  he  's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten  : 
That  's  all  I  reck.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I  fear,  't  will  be  reveng'd  ; 

'Would,  Polydore,  thou  hadst  not  done  't !  though  valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

An^.  'Would  I  had  done  't. 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly ;  but  envy  much 
Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :   I  would,  revenges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,  would  seek  us  tlirough 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 

Bel.  Well,  't  is  done  :— 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there  's  no  profit.     I  prithee,  to  our  rock  ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks  :  I  '11  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Art\  Poor  sick  Fidele  ! 

I  '11  willingly  to  him  :  To  gain  his  colour, 
I  'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood," 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit. 

Bel.  O  thou  goddess. 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 

°  Stfeveiig  jiriiiU  tliis — 

"  I  'd  let  a  |)ari«li  of  »iicli  Clotfiis'  hliMxl." 
But  thp  meaning  i*,  F  would  let  blood  ii  ]>nriih  of  such  Cloteiin. 
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In  these  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  :  and  yet  as  rough. 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'T  is  wonder" 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unlearn'd  ;  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other :  valour. 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd !     Yet  still  it  's  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends. 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Gui.  Where  's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream. 
In  embassy  to  his  mother;  his  body  's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [^Solemn  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds  !     But  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?     Hark  ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he    mean?    since  death  of  my   dear'st 
mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys. 
Is  jollity  for  apes  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

Re-enter  Akviraous,  beariny  Imogkn  ox  ilcnd  in  hi.s  arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes. 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  liis  arms, 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for! 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead, 

»  H'oiidcr.    So  the  original.    Pope  cliangetl  it  to  wonderful,  wliicli  is  (he  received 
if.uliii};. 
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That  wc  liavo  made  so  much  on.     1  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  .^iixty, 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutcli, 
Tlian  have  soon  this. 

Qui.  O  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  tliee  not  the  one-half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself 

Bel.  O,  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?   find 
The  oozo,  to  show  Avhat  coast  thy  sluggisli  crarc " 
Might  easilicst  harbour  in? — Thou  blessed  tiling! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  miglitst  have  made  ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  !  '• 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,*"  as  you  sec  : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  lly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at :  his  right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gni.  Where  ? 

Arv.  O'  the  lloor  ; 

His  arms  thus  leagued:  I  thought  he  slept;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues''  from  off  my  feet,  wlio.se  rudeness 
Answered  my  stops  too  loud. 

Ciui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps  : 

If  he  be  gone,  he  '11  make  his  grave  a  bod  ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted. 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  ilow«'rs, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  hero,  Fidelo, 
I  '11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 
Tlie  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose;  nor 

"  Crnre.  Tlio  orif,'iii.il  reails  rvz/y ;  hut  the  image  is  iiiciiiniilftf  mili'ss  wp  add])! 
tlie  corrt'cfioii.  C;Y<;'«r  is  a  small  vessel ;  aiid  the  woril  is  often  used  l>y  Iloliiislied 
atid  by  Drayton. 

''  \Ve  ])rint  the  pji-smige  as  in  the  original,  the  moaning  of  which  is,  .love  knows 
what  man  ihoii  miglitst  have  in.ule,  lint  I  /f/inir  thou  diedsl,  ."fcc.  Malone  thinks 
that  the  jironoini  /  wiis  jirohahly  sulistitnted  by  mistake  for  the  intiijertion  .7/i .' 
which  is  connuunly  printed  m/  in  the  old  copies;  ai/  l)eing  also  its  connnonly 
printed  /. 

•    Sl,irfi—iit\(Y. 

''    lir(yufs — rude  slioex. 

Vol.  \  III.  I 
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The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  ruddock  would,  * 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this  ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 

Gui.  Prithee,  have  done  ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 

Arv.  Say,  where  shall  's  lay  him  ? 

Gui.  By  good  Euriphilc,  our  mother. 

Arc.  Be  't  so  : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing'  him  to  the  groimd. 
As  once  to  ovir  mother  ;  use  like  note,  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing :  I  '11  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee  : 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Arv.  We  '11  speak  it  tlicn. 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less :  for  Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys : 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
He  was  paid  for  that :    Though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence 
(That  angel  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was  princely  ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  Ibc, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you,  fetcli  liim  hitlier. 

Thcrsites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  arc  alive. 

Arv.  If  you'll  go  fctcli  him, 

We  '11  say  our  song  the  wliilst. — Brother,  begin. 

[Exit  Bklarit's. 
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Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the  cast  : 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for't. 

Atv.  'T  is  true. 

Gtii.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv.  So, — Begin. 

SONG. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  tlie  heat  o*  the  sun, 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  ragos; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta"en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-swee[)ers,  come  to  dust. 

Arv.   Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  groat. 

Thou  art  jiast  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  tliee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  anil  come  to  dust. 

Gut.  Fear  uo  more  the  lightning  flash  ; 
An.   Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 
Gui.  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Arv.  Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan  : 
Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  No  exorciser  harm  thee  ! 
Arv.   Nor  no  witclicraft  charm  thee  ! 
Gui.  Ghost  unlaid  forl)ear  tliee  ! 
Aif.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Buth.  Quiet  consununation  have  ; 
And  renowne<l  be  thy  grave  I 

Re-enter  Bei-arius,  tvith  the  body  o/Ci-otkn. 

iiui.   We  have  done  our  obsequies:^  Come,  hiy  him  down. 

Bel.   Here'.s  a  lew  llowcrs  ;  but  about  midnight,  more: 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cohl  dew  o'  the  nigdit 
Are  strewings  litt'st  for  graves. — Upon  tlieir  faecs  : — 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  witlier'd  :  even  so 
Tliese  herb'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. — 
Come  on,  away:  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground,  that  gave  them  first,  has  thiun  again: 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

[Exeunt  Bki.akius,  G'i'ii)i:kiis,  (uh/  An\\n\iivs. 
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Imo    [Avakfvf/.]    Yes,  sir,  to    Milford-Havcn ;  Which  is 
the  way? 
I  thank  you. — By  yon  bnsh? — Pray,  how  far  thither? 
'Ods  pittikins  ! — can  it  be  six  miles  yet  ? — 
I  have  gone  all  night : — 'Faith,  I  '11  lie  clown  and  sleep. 
But,  soft !  no  bedfellow : — O,  gods  and  goddesses  ! 

[Seei7ig  the  body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on  't. — I  hope  I  dream  ; 
For,  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper. 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures  :   But  't  is  not  so ; 
'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing. 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  :  Our  very  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good  faitli, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear  :  But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fcar'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream  's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake  it  is 
Without  me,  as  Avithin  me ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man  ! — The  garments  of  Posthumus  ! 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg :  this  is  his  hand  ; 
His  foot  Mercurial:  his  Martial  thigh; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules:  but  his  Jovial  face — 
Murther  in  heaven? — How? — 'Tis  gone. — Pisanio, 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !  Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous*  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  my  lord. — To  write  and  read 
Be  hencefortli  treacherous  !— Damu'd  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pisanio — 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  tlie  world 
Struck  the  main-top! — O,  Posthumus!  alas. 
Where  is  thy  head  ?  where 's  that?  Ah  me  !  where  's  tluit  .'' 
Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart. 
And  left  this  head  on. — How  sliould  this  be?   Pisanio? 
'T  is  he,  and  Cloten  :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O,  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant! 

"  Irregulou* — irrogular — (lisoiderly.     The  word   is  only  found  in  tliis  j)assag('  of 
Sli;iks|K:re. 
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The  drug  he  gave  me,  wliich,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rous  to  the  senses?  That  confirms  it  home  : 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's  :  O  ! — 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us :  O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Oflicers,  and  a  Sooth- 
sayer. 

Cap.  To  them,  the  legions  garrison'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea;  attending 
You  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ships: 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome .'' 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  coiifiners, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy  ;  most  willing  spirits 
That  promise  noble  service :  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lacliimo. 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 

Cap.   With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.     Command,  our  present  numbers 
Be  muster'd  ;  bid  the  captains  look  to  't. — Now,  sir. 
What  have  you  dream'd,  of  late,  of  this  war's  [)urpose? 

Sooth.   Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  a  vision : 
(1  fast,  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence,)  Tlius  : — 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the;  Roman  eagle,*  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  soutli  to  this  part  of  tlie  west, 
There  vanisli'd  in  the  sunbeams :   wliich  portends 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so. 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho !   what  trunk  is  liere 
Without  liis  top?     The  ruin  speaks  that  soiuctinu' 
It  was  a  worthy  building.  —  How!  a  page! — 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  (     But  dead,  rather: 
For  nature  dotli  ablior  to  make  hi.s  IkmI 
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With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let 's  see  the  boy's  face. 

CajJ.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He  '11  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — Young  one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes  ;  for,  it  seems 
They  crave  to  be  demanded  :   Who  is  this 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?  Or  who  was  he. 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did. 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  ?  What 's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck?  How  came  it?  Who  is  it  ? 
What  art  thou  ? 

lino.  I  am  nothing  :  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  master. 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good. 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain  : — Alas  ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters  :   I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service. 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth ! 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding ;  Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ.     If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They  '11  pardon  it.  [Aside.']    Say  you,  sir  ? 

Liic.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidelc,  sir. 

Luc.  Tliou  dost  approve  thyself  tlie  very  same  : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith ;  thy  faith  tliy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me?     1  will  not  say 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd  ;  but,  be  sure. 
No  less  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  w^orth  prefer  thee.      Go  witli  me. 

Imo.  I  '11  follow,  sir.     But  first,  an't  please  tlie  gods, 
I  "11  hide  iny  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  fllg:  and  when 
With  Avild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  1  liave  strew'd  his  grave. 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers. 
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Sucli  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  11  weep,  and  sigh ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth  ; 

And  rather  father  thee  than  master  thee. — 
My  friends. 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties  :  Let  u.s 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave  :  Come  ;  arm  him.' — Boy,  lie  is  prelcrr'd 
By  thee  to  us  ;  and  he  shall  be  interr'd 
As  soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes  : 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Cymbeline'j  Palace. 
Enter  Cymbeline,  Lords,  and  Pisanio. 

Cyni.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word  how  't  is  with  her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son  ; 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger: — Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me!  Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone  ;  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me ;  her  son  gone, 
So  needful  for  this  present  :   It  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow. 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  '11  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

i  humbly  set  it  at  your  will :  But  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone. 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.     'Beseech  your  highness. 
Hold  rae  your  loyal  servant. 

I  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he '.«  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 

"   Arm  him — take  liiin  in  your  ariim. 
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For  Cloten, — 

There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him. 

And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome  : 

We  '11  slip  you  for  a  season  ;  but  our  jealousy   [To  Pisanio. 
Does  yet  depend.* 

1  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty. 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and  queen  ! 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 

Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more  you're  ready ; 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you  :  Let 's  withdraw ; 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us  ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away.  [Exeunt. 

Pis.  I  heard  no  letter  **  from  my  master  since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain :  'T  is  strange  : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings :  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all.     The  heavens  still  must  work  : 
Wherein  I  am  false  I  am  honest;  not  true  to  be  true. 
These  present  wars  shall  fmd  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I  '11  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  clcar'd  : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  arc  not  stccr'd.         [Kxii. 

SCENE  lY.— Be/ore  the  Cave. 
Enter  Belariu.s,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
Gui.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

"   Dries  yet  (Upend — is  yet  (li'jteiidiug,  as  we  say  of  an  action  at  law. 
•"   Haiinier  reads,  / 've  hud  no  teller.      Maloiic  siiKgi'st-s  that  hy  letter  is  not  meant 
an  epistle  ;  but  that  the  plirase  is  equivalent  to  I  lieant  no  si/ttable. 
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Bel.  Lot  us  from  it. 

Arv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  fmd  wc  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us?   this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us  ;  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We  '11  higher  to  the  mountains  ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there  's  no  going  :  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  muster'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd  ;  and  so  extort  from  us  that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Ghii.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt 

In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you. 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh, 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note. 
To  know  from  whence  we  arc. 

Bel.  O,  I  am  known 

Oi"  many  in  the  army  :  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  him 
From  my  remembrance.     And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service,  nor  your  loves ; 
Who  iind  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd. 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gui.  Than  be  so. 

Better  to  cease  to  be.      l^ray,  sir,  to  the  army  : 
1  and  my  brotlier  are  not  known;  yourself 
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So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown. 
Cannot  be  questional. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I  '11  thither :   What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die?  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison  .'' 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gut.  By  heavens,  I  '11  go  : 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I  '11  take  the  better  care  ;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans  ! 

Arv.  So  say  I ;  Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  you,  boys : 
If  in  your  country  w^ars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I  '11  lie  : 
Lead,  lead. — The  time  seems  long :  their  blood  thinks  scorn, 

[Aside. 
Till  it  Hy  out  and  show  them  princes  born.  [Exeunt. 
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'  Scene  II. — "  But  his  neat  cookery." 

Mrs.  Lennox  has  the  following  remark  upon  this  jjassage  : — "  This  princess, 
forgetting  that  she  had  put  on  boy's  clothes  to  be  a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  her 
husband,  commences  cook  to  two  young  foresters  and  their  father,  who  live  in  a 
cave;  and  we  are  told  how  nicely  she  sauced  the  broths.  Certainly  tiiis  princess 
bad  a  most  economical  educatiou."'  Douce  has  projwrly  commented  upon  this 
imj)ertinence : — "  Now  what  is  this  but  to  expose  her  own  ignorance  of  ancient 
manners  ?  If  she  had  missed  the  advantage  of  qualifying  herself  as  a  commentator 
on  Shakspeare's  plots  by  a  perusal  of  our  old  romances,  she  ought  at  least  to  have 
remembered,  what  every  well-informed  woman  of  the  present  age  is  acquainted 
with,  the  education  of  the  princesses  in  Homer's  '  Odyssey.'  If  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  judge  of  ancient  simplicity  by  a  mere  knowledge  of  modern  manners  ;  and  such 
fastidious  critics  had  better  close  the  book  of  Shakspeare  for  ever.'"  ('  Illustrations,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  104.) 

*  Scene  II. — "  The  ruddock  wouM,"  &c. 

Percy  asks,  "  Is  this  an  allusion  to  the  babes  of  the  wood  ?  or  was  the  notion  of 
the  redbreast  covering  dead  bodies  general  before  the  writing  of  that  ballad  ?"  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  notion  has  been  found  in  an  earlier  book  of  natural 
history ;  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  old  popular  belief  The  red- 
breast has  always  been  a  favourite  with  tlie  poets,  an<l 

"  Robin  the  mean,  tliat  best  of  all  loves  men," 

iis  lirowne  sings,  was  naturally  employed  in  the  last  offices  of  love.  Drayton  says, 
directly  imitating  Siiakspere  : — 

"  Covering  with  muss  the  dead's  unclosed  eye, 
The  little  redbreast  teacheth  charity." 

In  tJie  beautiful  stanza  which  Gray  has  omitted  from  his  Elegy  the  idea  is  put 
with  his  usual  exquisite  refinement: — 

"  Tliere  scattt-r'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violpts  found  ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  fooUteps  lightly  print  llie  ),Tound." 

'  Scene  II. — "  If'e  have  done  ow  ob$equie»." 

In  tiie  Intrmluctory  Notice  we  have  given  an  opinion  as  to  the  ibamalic  vahie  of 
file  dirge  of  Collins  as  comiMired  witii  that  of  Shaksjiere.  Taken  ajunt  from  the 
scene,  it  will  always  be  read  with  pleusiue. 
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A  SONG, 

Sung  bt/  Guiderius  and  Arvirngus  over  Fidele,  supposed  to  be  dead. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomV), 

Soft  maids  and  villajje  liinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  liloom, 

And  rille  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 

To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove ; 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 

And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  wither'd  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  : 
The  female  fays  shall  haunt  tlie  green. 
And  dress  tliy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

Tlie  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gather'd  flowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

Wlien  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 

In  tempests  shake  tlie  sylvan  cell ; 
Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore  ; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed : 
IJelov'd,  till  life  could  charm  no  more; 

And  mourn'd  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

*  Scene  II. — "  J  saw  Jvve's  bird,  the  Roman  engle.^' 
The  annexed  beautiful  coin  of  Domitian  is  the  best  illustration  of  this  passage. 


[Roman  Eagle.] 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — A  Field  between  the  British  and  Roman 
C(un2)s. 

Enter  Posthumus,  n-ith  a  bloody  hnndkerehicf. 

Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I  '11  keep  tliec  ;  for  I  wish'd 
Thou  shouldst  be  colour'd  thus.     You  married  ones. 
If  each  of  you  should  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murther  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
For  wrying'  but  a  little  ! — O,  Pisanio  ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands  ; 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods  !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on^'  this  :  so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance :  But,  alack, 
You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that 's  love. 
To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse,'' 
And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doers'  thrift.'' 

"  IVrying.  The  use  of  u^ry  as  a  verb  is  iiiiconinioii.  We  liave  a  passjige  in 
Sidney's  '  Arcadia  '  which  is  at  once  an  example  and  an  explanation : — "  That 
from  the  right  line  of  virtue  are  wryed  to  these  crooked  sliiHs." 

•>   To  }ntt  on — to  instigate. 

"  "  The  hist  deed  is  certainly  not  the  oldest,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Tliaf  is,  jht- 
ha{)S,  prosaically  true ;  but  as  the  man  who  goes  on  in  the  conimission  of  ill  is 
older  when  he  commits  the  list  ill  than  when  lie  committed  tlie  first,  we  do  not 
believe  tluit  Siiakspere,  as  Malone  says,  "  inadiYrtenthj  considered  tlic  latter  evil 
deed  us  the  elder.''  The  confusion,  if  tliere  beany,  in  tlie  text  may  be  reconciled 
by  Ilacon's  notion,  that  what  we  call  the  old  world  is  really  the  young  world  ;  iuid 
so  a  man's  first  sin  is  his  youngest  sin. 

•I  The  sentiment  here  is  excessively  beautiful;  but,  from  the  elliptical  form  of 
exjin-ssion  which  so  strikingly  ])revail8  in  this  iilay,  is  obscure.  I'ostliunuis,  it 
a|)|)ears  to  us,  is  comp.iring  ids  own  state  with  what  lie  su|i])<)Hes  is  that  of  Imogen. 
She  is  siuitched  "hence,  for  little  faults;"'  he  remains  "  to  second  ilU  with  ills." 
Ilut  how  is  it  that  such  as  he  "  dnad  il  f"  The  coinmenlalors  Iwlieve  that  there 
is  a  miH]>rint.      Theobald  would  ni\\\  ibtadrd ;   Johnson  ./r<-<W.      Steeven^  interiirels 
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But  Imogen  is  your  own :  Do  your  best  wills. 

And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey  ! — I  am  brought  liither 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 

Against  my  lady's  kingdom  :  'T  is  enough 

That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress.     Peace  ! 

I  '11  give  no  wound  to  thee.     Therefore,  good  heavens, 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose  ;  1 11  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 

As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I  '11  fight 

Against  the  part  I  come  with  ;  so  I  '11  die 

For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 

Is,  every  breath,  a  death :  and  thus,  unknown. 

Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 

Myself  I  '11  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 

More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 

Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me ! 

To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 

The  fashion  less  without,  and  more  within.  [Exit. 

SCENE  U.— The  same. 

Enter  at  one  door  Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  the  Roman  army ;  ' 
and  the  British  antiy  at  another.  Leonatus  Posthumus 
following,  like  a  jjoor  soldier.  They  march  over,  and  go  oxtt. 
Then  enter  again  in  skirm,ish,  Iachimo  and  Posthumus: 
he  vanquisheth  and  disarmeth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves 
him..'^ 

lach.   The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 

"  to  make  them  dread  it  is  to  make  them  persevere  in  the  commission  of  ilreadful 
action  " — dread  it  being  used  in  the  same  manner  as  Pojx;  has  "  to  sinner  it  or 
saint  it.''  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  we  have  already  quoted,  '  Explanations 
and  Emendations,'  &c.,  thinks  that  the  it  refers  to  veitgenn'-e,  which  occurs  four 
lines  above.  We  cannot  feel  confident  of  this ;  nor  do  we  think  with  Monck 
Mason  that  thrift  means  something  higher  than  worldly  advantages — tlie  repentance 
whicli  issues  from  the  dread.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  some  word  ought  to 
stand  in  the  j)lace  of  dread  it ;  and,  as  the  small  ofl'ender  is  cut  off,  in  love,  "  to 
fall  no  more,'"  so  the  hardcneil  doer  is  left  to  thrive  in  his  oflences,  as  far  as  this 
life  is  concerned.  We  are  inclined  to  conjecture,  although  we  cannot  presume  to 
alter  the  text,  that  dread  it  has  been  niisjirinted  for  do  each. 
"  To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse, 
And  make  them  do  each  to  the  doer's  tlirift." 

*  It  will  be  observed  throughout  this  act  that  the  stage-directions  are  extremely 
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Takes  off  my  manhood :  I  have  belied  a  lady. 

The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on  't 

Revcngingly  enfeebles  me.     Or,  could  this  carl," 

A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdued  me, 

In  my  profession  ?     Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 

As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 

If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 

This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 

Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.  [Exit. 

The  battle  continues;  the  Britons,^y;  Cymbeline  ^.?  taken  ; 
then  enter,  to  his  rescue,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Ak- 

VIRAGUS. 

Be/.  Stand,  stand!  Wc  have  the  advantage  of  the  ground  ; 
The  lane  is  guarded  ;  nothing  routs  us  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gui.,  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight ! 

Enter  Posthumus,   and  seconds   the  Britons:   They  rescue 

Cymbeline,  and  exeunt.     Then,  enter  Lucius,  Iachimo, 

and  Imogen, 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thyself: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder  "s  such 
As  war  were  hood-wink'd. 

Inch.  'T  is  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  turn'd  strangely  :  Or  betimes 
Let's  re-enforce,  or  lly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Postiiumus  and  a  Britisli  Lord. 
Ijord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the  stand  ^ 

full,  and  that  the  action  of  the  drama  at  the  close  of  the  third  scene  is  entirely 
what  was  calltjd  a  diinih  show.  The  drama  preceding  Shak8i)ere  wiis  full  of  such 
examples.  Hut  Sliakspere  iniiformly  rejected  the  practice,  except  in  this  instance. 
We  do  not  believe  that  these  directions  for  the  duinh  show  were  interpolated  hy 
the  ])layer«,  as  Ilitson  thinks;  and  in  the  Introductory  Notice  w<.'  have  expressed 
our  opinion  that  this,  coiniiiiie<l  with  other  circunistiuiccs,  presents  some  evitli'uce 
that  '  Cyniljcline '  was  a  ri/aiTimento  of  an  early  play.  W<'  would  here  oloierve  tiiat 
we  have  followed  in  these  sta^e-directiuns  the  orii^inal  copy,  which  has  been 
de[)arted  from  hy  the  modern  editors. 
"    Curl — churl. 
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Post.  1  (lid  ; 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  1  (lid. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir  ;  for  all  was  lost. 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  The  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken. 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane  ;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lollinof  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do  't,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling 
Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Post.  Close  by  the  battle,  ditcli'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd 
So  long  a  breeding  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doing  this  for  his  country, — athwart  the  lan(.\ 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base/  than  to  commit  such  slaughter  ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame,) 
Made  good  the  passage :  cried  to  those  that  fled, 
"  Our  Britain's  harts  die  flying,  not  our  men  : 
To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  backwards !  Stand  ; 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly  ;  and  may  save, 
But  to  look  back  in  frown  :  stand,  stand." — Tliese  three, 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file  wlien  all 
The  rest  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  "  stand,  stand," 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  have  turii'd 
A  distafl"  to  a  lance,)  gikhnl  pale  looks, 

Part  shame,  part  sj)irit  rcncw'd  ;  tliat  some,  turn'd  coward 
But  by  example  (O,  a  sin  in  war, 

"    Coiintri;-h(ist — lliu  rustic  g.ariip  of ///i.vo//  bdm,  oi  fnis'i/i  hfisr. 
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Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners !)  'gan  to  look 

The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 

Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.     Then  began 

A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 

A  rout,  confusion  thick :  Forthwith,  they  fly 

Chickens,  the  way  whicli  they  stoop'd  eagles  ;  slaves. 

The  strides  they  victors  made  :  And  now  our  cowards 

(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 

The  life  o'  the  need,  having  found  the  back-door  open 

Of  the  unguarded  hearts :  Heavens,  how  they  wound ! 

Some  slain  before  ;  some  dying  ;  some  their  friends 

O'erborne  i'  the  former  wave ;  ten,  chas'd  by  one, 

Are  now  each  oftc  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty  : 

Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 

The  mortal  bugs'  o'  the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  strange  chance  : 

A  narrow  lane !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys  ! 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it :  You  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear. 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon  't, 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?     Here  is  one : 
"  Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv'd  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans'  bane." 

Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  'Lack,  to  what  end  ! 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I  '11  be  his  friend  : 
For  if  he  '11  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
1  know  he  *11  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  mc  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angry.    \_Exit. 

Post.  Still  going? — This  is  a  lord  !  O  noble  misery  ! 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask  what  news  of  me ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcases  ?  took  heel  to  do  't, 
An<l  yet  died  too?     F,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, '' 

•  />V(/«— terror*. 

*>  Warluirtoii  remarks  that  this  alludes  to  the  common  superstition  of  charm* 
having  power  to  k«*p  men  unhurt  in  hattle.  Maclioth  says,  "  I  l)ear  a  chaniird 
\\U>" — I'osthumus.  "  1    in  mine  own  ww  rhnrm'ti." 

Vol.   VIII  X 
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Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 

Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck :   Being  an  ugly  monster, 

'T  is  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds. 

Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 

That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — Well,  I  will  find  him  ; 

For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 

No  more  a  Briton,*  I  have  resum'd  again 

The  part  I  came  in  :  Fight  I  will  no  more, 

But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind  that  shall 

Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 

Here  made  by  the  Roman ;  great  the  answer  be 

Britons  must  take  ;  For  me,  my  ransom  's  death  ; 

On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath ; 

Which  neither  here  I  '11  keep,  nor  bear  again. 

But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

E?iter  Two  Captains,  caid  Soldiers. 

1  Caj).  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd  !  Lucius  is  taken  : 
'T  is  thought  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.   There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit. 
That  gave  the  affront '^  with  them. 

1  Cap.  So  't  is  reported  : 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand  !  who  is  there  ? 

Post.  A  Roman  ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

'2  Caj).  Lay  hands  on  him  ;  a  dog ! 

A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here:   He  brags  his  service 
As  if  he  were  of  note  :  bring  him  to  the  king. 

^w/iT  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  GuiDERius,  Akviragus,  1^1- 
SANIO,  and  Roman  Captives.  The  Captains  y;/Y'ir///  Pos- 
THUMUS  to  CvMiJEi.iNE,  wlio  delivers  him  over  to  a  Gaoler. 

•  We   follow   the  originul.     Since  the   time  of  Haniner  the  ])assage  lias   been 
chanjjed  to — 

"  For  Ijeing  now  a  favourer  to  the  Ronuiii, 
No  more  a  lirituii." 
We  think  the  change  was  uncalled  for  ;   liecause  Posthiimus.  in  his  heroic  conduct, 
has  been  really   "a  favourer  to  tiie  Ikiton,""  but,  l)cing  al)ont  to  resume  tiie  part  lie 
came  in,  lie  is  no  mure  a  lirituii,  and  he  immediately  afterwards  surrenders  himself 
as  a  Roman. 

^  Jjrruiit — encounter. 
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SCENE  lY.— A  Prison. 
Enter  Posthumus,  and  Two  Gaolers. 

1  GaoL  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen,  you  have  locks  upon 
you; 
So,  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 

^  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  stomach.     [Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage !  lor  thou  art  a  way, 
I  think,  to  liberty :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that 's  sick  o'  the  gout  :  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  locks.     My  conscience !  thou  art  lettcr'd 
More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists  :  You  good  gods,  give  me 
The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  for  ever!     Is't  enough  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease  ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  1  repent .'' 
I  cannot  do  it  better  tlian  in  gyves, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrain'd  :  to  satisfy, 
11"  of  my  freedom  't  is  tlie  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. 
I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  lettinir  them  thrive  aj^ain 
On  tlieir  abatement :  tliat's  not  my  desire  : 
For  Imogen's  dear  life  take  mine;  and  though 
'T  is  not  so  dear,  yet  't  is  a  life ;  you  coin'd  it : 
'Tween  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  stamp; 
Though  light,  take  pieces  lor  the  figure's  sake  : 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours  :  And  so,  great  powers. 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     O  Imogen! 
I  '11  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [JJr  .vAvyy.v. 

Solemn  Miinv.  Enter,  tin  in  <in  nj//i<inli(i>i,  Sicil.li  s  I.kun  \ti  s,  /tttlier  to  I'os- 
TlliMis,  an  oil  twin,  altireti  like  ii  wurrior  ;  leadtnij  in  his  liaml  an  ancient  malmn, 
hia  U'l/f,  and  mother  to  PdsTIIUMIs,  with  music  before  them.  Then,  after  other 
music,  foil  iw  the  Two  iiounij  LcDii.iti,  lanlhers  to  I'os  rili  ML  s,  with  icuunds,  as 
ihcij  died  in  the  warn.       I'heij  circle  Pus  lin  Mrs  riiwal.  as  h'  lien  .\/e./aii/. 

\    > 
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Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies  ; 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well, 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay"d 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whose  father  then  (as  men  report, 
Thou  orphans'  father  art.) 
Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 
From  til  is  earth- vexuig  smart. 
Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ripp'd. 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity  ! 

-Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry, 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair, 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world. 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

1  Bro.  Wlien  once  he  was  mature  for  man. 

In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  liis  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity? 

.Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mock'd, 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
{"rom  Leonati'  scat,  and  cast 

From  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen? 

Sici.  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

O'  the  other's  villainy  ? 

2  Bro.   For  this,  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 

Our  parents  and  us  twain, 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause, 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain  ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenant ius'  right. 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1    Bro.   Like  hardiment  Postluimns  hath 

To  Cynibelinc  p<Tl'orm\l  : 
Then  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods. 

Why  hast  thou  thug  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due  ; 

Being  all  to  dolours  turn'd  i 
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Si'ci.  Thy  crystal  window  o\)e  ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exercise 
Upon  a  valiant  race  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 
Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good. 

Take  ofl'  his  miseries. 
Sick  Peep  tlirough  thy  marble  mansion  ;  help! 
Or  we  jx)or  ghosts  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter;  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 
Jt'PlTER   descends  in   thunder  and   lightning,    sitting   upon  an   eagle :    he  throws  tt 
thunder-boit.      The  Ghosts  fall  on  their  knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  jtetty  spirits  of  region  low, 

Oflend  our  hearing:  husli ! — How  diure  you  ghosts 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  holt  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts? 
Poor  shadows  of  Klysium,  hence;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-witliering  banks  of  flowers  : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is  ;  you  know,  't  is  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift. 

The  more  delay  d,  delighted.     Be  content  ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uj)lift  : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  sj)ent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

■  Our  temple  was  lie  married. — Rise,  and  fade  ! — 
He  shall  lie  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

.■\nd  hapj)ier  mucli  by  his  allliction  made. 
Tiiis  tablet  lay  njwn  his  brciLst ;  wherein 

Our  ])leasure  liis  full  fortune  doth  confine  ; 
And  so,  away  :  no  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.  \_.4si-ends. 

Sici.   He  came  in  thunder  ;  his  celestial  breatii 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell  :  the  holy  eagle 
Stooj)'<l,  as  to  foot  us :  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields  :  his  royal  binl 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  aiid  cloys  his  beak. 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

All.  Thanks,  Jupiter ! 

Siri.  The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
His  raiiiant  roof: — Away  !  and  to  be  blest, 
I>et  us  with  care  (lerform  his  great  beiiest.  \^(t'hosts  umisft. 

Post.   [lValciug.'\  Sleep,  thou   liast  been  a  graudsire,  and 
begot 
A  fatlier  to  me  :  and  tliou  ha.'^t  created 
A   motb<T,  and  two  brothers;    But — ()  scorn! — 
(ione!    tht'V  went  hence  so  S0071  as  they  were  l^irn. 
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And  so  I  am  awake.     Poor  wretches  that  depend 

On  greatness'  favour  dream  as  I  have  done ; 

Wake^,  and  find  nothing.      But,  alas,  I  swerve : 

Many  dream  not  to  lind,  neither  deserve. 

And  jet  are  steep'd  in  favours ;  so  am  I, 

That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  wliy. 

What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?    A  book  ?    O  rare  one  ! 

Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled^  world,  a  garment 

Nohler  than  that  it  covers  :  let  thy  effects 

So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers. 

As  good  as  promise. 

[/?ea«fe.]  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself  unknown,  without  seeking 
find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  j)iece  of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a  stately  cedar 
shall  be  lopped  branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall  after  revive,  be 
jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow  ;  then  shall  Posthumus  end  liis  miseries, 
Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty. 

'T  is  still  a  dream ;  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :  either  both,  or  nothing  : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  vmtie.      Be  what  it  is. 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I  '11  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Enter  Gaoler. 

Gaol.   Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Post.  Over-roasted  rather:  ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir  ;  if  you  be  ready  for  that 
you  arc  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators  the 
disJi  pays  the  shot. 

Gaol.  *A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir:  But  tlie  comf)rt 
is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments,  fear  no  more 
tavern  bills  ;  which  arc  often  the  sadness  of  parting,  as  the 
procuring  of  mirth ;  you  come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat, 
depart  reeling  with  too  much  drink  ;  sorry  that  you  liave 
paid    too  much,   and    sorry    that  you   are    j)ai(l    too    mucli  ; 

"  Fiinijleil.  This  word  is  very  rarely  used  willioiit  the  epithet  )ieir  ;  \v\  fiiiujlf 
means  an  iiniovalioii.  We  have  it  in  Anthony  Wood-  -'"  A  hatred  \o  fniii/les  and 
the  Frcncli  f(>oleries  of  liis  time."" 
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purse  and  brain  both  empty ;  the  brain  the  heavier  for 
being  too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of  heavi- 
ness :  O !  of  this  contradiction  you  shall  now  be  quit. — 
O,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord!  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a 
trice :  you  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it ;  of  what 's 
past,  is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge : — Your  neck,  sir,  is  pen, 
book,  and  counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.   I  am  merrier  to  die  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth-ache : 
But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a  hangman  to 
help  him  to  bed,  I  think  he  would  change  places  with  his 
officer ;  for,  look  you,  sir,  you  know  not  which  way  you 
shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in 's  head  then ;  I  have  not 
seen  him  so  pictured  :  you  must  either  be  directed  by  some 
that  take  upon  them  to  know  ;  or  take  upon  yourself  that 
which  1  am  sure  you  do  not  know ;  for.  jump  the  after- 
inquiry  on  your  own  peril,  and  how  you  shall  S])eed  in  your 
journey's  end,  I  think  you  '11  never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to 
direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such  as  wink,  and  will 
not  use  tliem. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man  should 
have  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see  the  way  of  blindness  !  1  am 
sure  hanging's  the  way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles;  bring  your  prisoner  to  the 
king. 

Post.  Thou  bring'st  good  news; — I  am  called  to  be  made 
free. 

Gaol.  I  '11  be  hanged  then. 

Post.  Tliou  shalt  be  tlien  freer  than  a  gaoler;  no  holts  lor 
the  dead.  [Exri/nt  I'osTiiUMU.s  a/nl  Misstngcr. 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget 
young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  s<j  prone."  Yet,  on  my  foii- 
scit'iiee,  there  are  verier  knaves  desire  to  live,  lor  all  he  lie  a 

^    I'liiiif — fiirwutil. 
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Roman  :  and  there  be  some  of  them  too  that  die  against  their 
wills :  so  should  I,  if  I  were  one.  I  would  we  were  all  of 
one  mind,  and  one  mind  good ;  O,  there  were  desolation  of 
gaolers  and  gallowses !  I  speak  against  my  present  profit ; 
but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in 't.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  v.— CymbelineV  Tent. 

Enter  Cymbeline,   Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arviragus,  Pi- 
SANio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods  have  made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart. 
That  the  poor  soldier  that  so  richly  fought. 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepp'd  before  targes  of  proof,  cannot  be  found  : 
He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  liim  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  search'd  amon<>;  the  dead  and  livin"-. 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward  ;   wliich  I  will  add 
To  you  tlic  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Belarius,  Guiderii's,  rttid  Arviragus. 
By  whom  1  grant  she  lives  : — 'T  is  now  tlie  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are  : — report  it. 

Be/.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unle.''s  I  add  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees: 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  tlie  battle;    I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  pcjrson,  and  will  (it  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  e.'^tates. 
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Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 

There  's  business  in  these  faces : — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king  ! 

To  sour  your  happiness,  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider. 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life. 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself     What  she  confcss'd 
I  will  report,  so  please  you  :    These  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  present  when  she  hnish'd. 

Cym.  Prithee,  say. 

Cor.   First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov'd  you  ;  only 
Aftected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you  : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place ; 
Abhorr'd  your  person, 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  tliis  : 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.      Proceed. 

Cor.   Your  daugliter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
VV'as  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight  ;  whose  life, 
But  that  hor  iliglit  prevented  It,  she  had 
Ta'cn  off  l>y  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fiend! 

Wlio  is  't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more? 

Cor.   More,  sir,  and  worse.      Slie  did  confess  she  iuid 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral  ;   whurb,  being  took, 
Shoidd  by  tlu;  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  llng'rlug, 
By  Inehes  waste  you  :    In  wbleh  time  slie  piirposM. 
I5y  watejiing.  weeping,  tenchvnee,  kissing,  to 
O'ereome  voii  with  lier  show:    yes.  itn<l  in  time. 
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When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,  to  work 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown  : 
But,  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence. 
Grew  shameless-desperate  ;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected  :  so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  lier  women  ? 

Lady.  We  did,  so  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  ;  nor  my  heart, 
Tliat  thought  her  like  her  seeminw  :  it  had  been  vicious 
To  have  mistrusted  her  :  yet,  O  my  daughter  ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  mayst  say. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.      Heaven  mend  all  ! 

Enter  Lucius,   Iachimo.   the  Soothsayer,  and  other  Roman 
prisoners,  guarded;   Posthumus  behind,  and  Imogen. 

Thou  corn's t  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute ;  that 
The  Britons  liave  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one;  whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted: 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Luc.   Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have  threaten'd 
Our  prisoners  witli  the  sword.      But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  call'd  rani^oni,  let  it  come  :  suJliceth 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on  't :   and  so  much 
For  my  [)eculiar  care.      This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat  :  my  boy,  a  Briton  born. 
Let  him  be  ransom'd  :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like:   let  his  virtue  join 
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With  my  request,  which,  I  '11  make  bold,  your  highness 
Cannot  deny  ;  he  liath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  scrv'd  a  Roman  :  save  him,  sir. 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him  : 

His  favour  is  familiar  to  me. 
Boy,  thou  liast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace. 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore, 
To  say,  live,  boy  :  ne'er  thank  thy  master  ;  live  : 
And  ask  of  Cymbelinc  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I  '11  give  it ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner. 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

huo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.   I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad  ; 
And  yet,  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no  :  alack. 

There  's  other  work  in  hand ;  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death :  your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc.  The  boy  disdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me  :  BrieHy  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. 
VV^hy  stands  he  so  pcrple.x'd  .'' 

Vym.  What  wouldst  tliou,  boy? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more  ;  think  more  and  more 
What  's  best  to  ask.      Know'f^t  him  thou  look'st  on  .''  sj)eak. 
Wilt  have  him  live?     Is  he  thy  kin?  thy  friend? 

Imo.   He  is  a  Roman  ;  no  more  kin  to  me 
Than  I  to  your  higliness  ;  who,  being  born  your  vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cyiu.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so? 

Imo.   I  'U  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay.  with  all  my  heart, 

And  lend  my  best  attention.      What's  thy  name.'' 

Imo.   Fidele,  sir. 

i'ym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  |i;il'<' ; 
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I  '11  be  thy  master :    Walk  with  me ;  speak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  converse  apart. 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  that  sweet  rosy  lad 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele  : — What  think  you  ? 

Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace  !  see  further ;  he  eyes  us  not ;  lorbcar ; 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were  't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent;   let  's  see  further. 

Pis.  It  is  my  mistress  :     [Aside. 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  coine  forward. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side  ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir,  [to  Iach.]  step  you  forth; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely  ; 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it. 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falseliood. — On,  speak  to  him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  What 's  that  to  him  ?  [Aside 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  linger,  say 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

Iach.   Thou  'It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  tlice. 

C'/ym.  How  !  me  ( 

Iach.   I  am  glad  to  be  coustrain'd  to  utter  that 
Which  torments  me  to  conceal.      By  villainy 
I  got  this  ring;  't  was  Lconatus' jewel : 
Whom   thou   didst  banish ;  and    (which  more,    may    grieve 

thee 
As  it  dotli  me),  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground.     Wilt  tbou  liear  more,  my  lord  ? 

Cym.   All  that  belongs  to  this. 
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Inch.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember, — Give  me  leave  ;  I  faint. 

Cym.  My  daughter!  what  of  her?  Renew  thy  strength: 
I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature  will. 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more  :  strive,  man,  and  speak. 

lack.   Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour !)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accurs'd 
The  mansion  where  !)  't  was  at  a  feast,  (O  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poison'd !  or,  at  least. 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head  !)   the  good  Posthuuuis, 
(What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good,  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly. 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 
Of  him  that  best  could  speak ;  for  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature  ;^  for  condition, 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving. 
Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye  : — 

Cym.  I  stand  on  (ire: 

Come  to  the  matter. 

Inch.  All  too  soon  I  shall, 

Uidess  thou  wouldst  grieve  quickly. — This  Posthumus 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover)  took  this  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue,)  he  began 

His  mistress'  picture;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made. 
And  then  a  mind  put  in 't,  either  our  brags 
Wer»;  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

Idch.  Your  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins. 
He  spake  of  lier,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
And  she  alone  were  cohl :   Whereat,  1,  wretch  ! 
Made  .s<;ruple  of  liis  prai.se;  and  wager'd  witli  him 
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Pieces  of  gold^  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore 

Upon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 

In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 

By  hers  and  mine  adultery :  he,  true  knight. 

No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 

Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 

And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 

Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 

Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 

Post  I  in  this  design :  Well  may  you,  sir. 

Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 

Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difierence 

'Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.      Being  thus  quench'd 

Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 

'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 

Most  vilely ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 

And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd 

That  I  return'd  with  simular  proof  enough 

To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad. 

By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 

With  tokens  thus,  and  thus ;  averring  notes 

Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 

(O,  cunning,  how  I  got  it !)  nay,  some  marks 

Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 

But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 

I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, — 

Methinks,  I  see  him  now, — 

Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dost,     [Coming  forward. 

Italian  fiend ! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool. 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being. 
To  come ! — O,  give  mc  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison. 
Some  upright  justicer !"  Tliou,  king,  send  out 
For  torturers  ingenious:  it  is  I 
Tliat  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend, 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
That  kill'd  thy  daughter: — villain-liko,  I  lie; 

'  Justicer.     Tliis  fine   old   word  is  us<'d  st'voral  tiiiiuu  in  '  Lear.'     It  is  found  in 
our  ancient  law-books. 
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That  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do 't : — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself. 
Spit,  and  tlirow  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me,  set 
The  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me:  every  villain 
Be  call'd  Posthumus  Leonatus;  and 
Be  villainy  less  than  'twas! — O  Imogen! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  !  O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord  ;  hear,  hear ! — 

Post.  Shall 's  have  a  play  of  this  ?     Thou  scornful  page. 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her  :  .she  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen,  lielp 

Mine,  and  your  mistress: — O,  my  lord  Posthumus! 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now  : — Help,  help  ! — 
Mine  honoured  lady  ! 

Cym.  Docs  the  world  go  round? 

Post.  How  come  these  staggers  on  me? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress  ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress? 

Imo.  O,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison  :  dangerous  fellow,  hence  ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are ! 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen  ! 

Pis.   Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  tiling ;   I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.   New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  O  gods!  — 

I  lel't  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess'd. 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest:    If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Wlilch  I  gave  liim  lor  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelius.'' 
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Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  lier ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time. 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it? 

Imo.   Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 

There  was  our  error. 

Gid.  This  is  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you  ? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock,  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  {^Embracing  him. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 

Till  the  tree  die  ! 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me? 

Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.        [Kneeling. 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye  not; 
You  had  a  motive  for  it.     [To  Guiderius  and  Arviragus. 

Cgm.  My  tears,  that  fall. 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee  !      Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Ifno.  I  am  sorry  for 't,  my  lord. 

Cym.  O,  she  was  naught ;  and  long  of  her  it  was 
That  we  meet  here  so  .strangely  :   But  lier  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  liow,  nor  wlicre. 

P/.y.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I  '11  speak  troth.      Lord  Clotcn, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn  ;  foam'd  at  tlie  mouth,  and  swore 
If  I  discover'd  not  whicli  way  she  was  gone. 
It  was  my  instant  death  :   By  accident, 
1  liarl  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
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Then  in  my  pocket ;  which  directed  him 

To  seek  her  on  tlie  mountains  near  to  Mil  ford  ; 

Wlicrc,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments. 

Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 

With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 

My  lady's  honour:  what  became  of  him, 

1  further  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  story  : 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forefend! 

1  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence  :  prithee,  valiant  youth. 
Deny  't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  1  did  it. 

Cy7n.    He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  incivil  one :  The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provoke  mc 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea. 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me  :  I  cut  ofF's  head ; 
And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee. 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condcmn'd,  and  must 
Endure  our  law  :  Thou  art  dead. 

Inio.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  oflender. 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king  : 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew. 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone;  [To  thr  (jtiard. 

They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

('ytii.  Why,  old  soldier. 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  fur, 
By  tasting  ol' our  wrath?     liow  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  tiiat  he  spake  loo  far. 

Vol.  Mil.  V 
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Cym.  And  thou  slialt  die  for't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three : 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must. 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger 's  ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it  then. — 

By  leave  ;■ — Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him?  he  is  a  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is  that  hath 
Assum'd  this  age:*  indeed,  a  banish'd  man; 
I  know  not  how  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  liot : 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it. 

Cym.  Nursing  of  my  sons? 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt  and  saucy  :  Here 's  my  knee  ; 
Ere  I  arise  I  will  prefer  my  sons ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  tha/t  call  me  father. 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine ; 
They  arc  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege. 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How!  my  issue  ? 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.     I,  old  Mt)rgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banisli'd  : 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  ollcnce,  my  punishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason  ;  that  1  suiler'd 
Was  all  the  harin  I  did.     Tlicse  gentle  princes 
(For  sucli  and  so  they  are)  tliese  twenty  years 
Have  I  trained  up  :  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them  ;  my  breeding  Avas,  sir,  as 

°  Atswiid  this  age — put  on  these  appearances  of  ago. 
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Your  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 

Whom  for  the  theft  I  ■wedded,  stole  these  children 

Upon  my  banishment :  I  mov'd  her  to't; 

Having  received  the  punishment  before. 

For  that  which  I  did  then :  Beaten  for  loyalty. 

Excited  me  to  treason  :  Their  dear  loss, 

The  more  of  you  't  was  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 

Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir. 

Here  are  your  sons  again ;  and  I  must  lose 

Two  of  the  swcct'st  companions  in  tlie  world : 

The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 

Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 

To  inlay  heaven  with  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'st. 

The  service  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st :  I  lost  my  children  ; 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  awhile. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius  : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son ;  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

C/ym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he  ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp : 
It  was  wise  Nature's  end  In  the  donation. 
To  l)e  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O,  what,  am  I 

A  iiiotlicr  to  the  birth  of  three  ?     Ne'er  mother 
Rcjolc'd  deliverance  more : — Bless'd  may  you  be. 
That,  after  tliis  strange  starting  from  your  orbs. 
You  may  reign  in  them  now  ! — O  Imogen, 
Thou  liast  lo>t  by  tliis  a  kingdom. 

\   i 
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Imo.  No,  my  lord  ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by  't. — O  my  gentle  brother?, 
Have  we  thus  met?     O  never  sav  hereafter 
But  I  am  truest  speaker :  you  call'd  me  brother. 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you,  brothers. 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Aw.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gui.  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd  ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 

C]im.  O  rare  instinet ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through?     This  fierce  abridgment 
Hatli  to  it  circuinstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Wlierc,  how  liv'd  you. 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met  them  ? 
Why  fied  you  from  the  court?  and  whither?     Tlicse, 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
1  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded  ; 
And  all  the  other  by-depcndancies. 
From  chance  to  chance  ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place. 
Will  serve  our  Ion"-  intersfatories.     See, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy  ;  the  coimterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let 's  quit  this  ground. 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. 
Thou  art  my  brother :  So  we  '11  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Vu.\.\H\vs. 

Into.  You  are  my  I'atlier  too  ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

(hjni.  All  o'erjoy'd. 

Save  tliese  in  bonds  ;   h't  them  be  joyful  too, 
For  tliey  sliall  taste  our  eomlbrt. 

lino.  My  g(Mid  uKisU-r, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  hv.  you  ! 
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Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier  that  so  nobly  rought, 
Ho  would  have  well  bocom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  kin^;. 

Post.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  't  was  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  follow'd : — That  I  was  he, 
Speak,  lachimo  :  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lach.  I  am  down  again :  [Knee ling. 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee. 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  'beseech  you, 
Which  I  so  often  owe  :  but,  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess. 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you  ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you  :  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd ; 

We  '11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law  ; 
Pardon  's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  holp  us,  sir. 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother  ; 
Joy'd  arc  wc  tliat  you  arc. 

Post.  Your  servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of  Rome, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer  :  As  I  slept,  methought. 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back, 
Appcar'd  to  me,  with  other  spritcly  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred  :  when  I  wak'd,  1  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  1  can 
Make  no  collection "  of  it ;  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus! 

"    Collection — consequence  deiluced  from  premises.     So  in  '  Huiulet ' — 
''  Her  g])eecli  is  notiiin^, 
Vet  tlie  imslm|M-tl  use  of  it  dolli  move 
Tlie  hearers  to  cull^rlion." 
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Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaninsr. 

Sooth.  [/?ea(/s.]  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  himself  unknown,  without 
seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender  air;  and  when  from  a  stately 
cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years,  sliall  after  revive, 
be  jointed  to  the  old  stock,  and  freshly  grow ;  tlien  shall  Posthumus  end  his 
miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace  and  plenty. 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 
The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name. 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much  : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  CVMBELINE. 

Which  we  call  mollis  aer  ;   and  ?nollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier :  which  mulier  I  divine 
Is  this  most  constant  wife ;  who,  even  now. 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee  :  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth :  who,  by  Belarius  stolen. 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd. 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd  ;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cij7n.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin : — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Cirsar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promising 
To  pay  our  Avonted  tribute,  from  the  whicli 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen : 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  (botli  on  her,  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand." 

Sooth.   Tlie  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     Tlie  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 

■  The   particle   on  is   understood.      Tiie    same    form   of  expression  occurs    in 
« Othello  '— 

"  What  conjurations  and  what  mighty  magic 
I  won  his  daughter  [with]." 
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Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplish'd  :  For  the  Roman  eagle. 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lesscn'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun 
So  vanish'd :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle. 
The  imperial  Ca;sar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbcline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars !  Publish  avc  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward  :  Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together :  so  through  Lud's  town  march  ; 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we  '11  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts. 
Set  on  there : — Never  w^as  a  war  did  cease. 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace.   [Exeunt. 
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[Roman  General,  Standard  Bearers,  &c.] 


ILLUSTRATIONS     OF     ACT     V. 


1   Scene  II. — "  E»ter  at  one  door  Imcws,  lachhno,  and  the  I\o/nan  armi/.'' 

The   abiivc  eiif^raviiig,   from   one  ol'  the  biis-reliefs  on  tin;  coliiniii  of  Trajiiii,  oH'cis 
a  striking  illiistratioii  of  the  "  pomji  and  ciicunistance  "'  of  Honian  war. 

'^  Scene  IV. — "  y/  henry  reckoning  fur  you,  sir,'  &c. 

Walter  Wliiter  lias  remarked  upon  this  passage — "  M.  Voltaire  iiiniselC  has 
nothing  comparaijle  to  the  humorous  discussion  of  tlje  philosophic  jailer  in  '  Cym- 
l)eline."'  Hut  it  is  something  more  than  humorous.  It  is  as  profound,  under  a 
gay  aspect,  as  gome  of  the  highest  speculations  of  Hamlet. 

^  Scene  V. — "  Postures  beyond  hi  itf  nature,"  X:c. 

Warliurton  remarks,  "  It  apj)ears  from  a  numher  of  sucli  passages  as  these  that 
our  author  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts  ;"  to  which  .Steevens  replies,  "  The 
pantheons  of  his  own  age  (wveral  of  which  I  have  seen)  atTord  a  most  minute  and 
particular  account  of  tli(!  diflerent  degrees  of  heauty  impiitcd  to  the  dilVerent 
deities;  and,  as  Shakspere  had  at  least  an  opportunity  of  reading  Chajiman's 
translation  of  Homer,  the  first  part  of  which  was  publislied  in  lO'JG,  with  additions 
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ill  159^,  aiul  entire  in  IGll,  lie  might  liuvc  taken  these  ideas  from  tlience,  witliout 
\)e\ug  at  all  iiulebtod  to  his  own  particular  ohservatiun,  or  aci|iiuiiitaiice  with 
statuary  and  {wiiiiting."'  Steevens  liiis  here  missed  the  jKiint,  as  if  was  likely  he 
would  do.  That  Shaksix^re  was  familiar  with  works  of  art  we  have  abundant  proof. 
Take,  fur  example,  his  vivid  description  in  the  '  Tarquin  and  Lucrece'  of 

"  A  piece 
or  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy. " 

But  the  passage  before  us  indicates  something  more.  In  "  postures  l>eyond  brief 
nature"  is  shadowed  the  highest  principle  of  high  art — that  it  is  not  essentially 
imitative — that  it  works  in  and  through  its  own  power,  not  in  contradiction  to 
nature,  but  heightening  and  refining  reality.  We  have  the  same  indication  of  the 
IHwt's  profound  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  '  Antony  and  Cleopntra  :" — 

*'  O'erpictiirins  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  uutwoik  nature." 


[View  near  Milford.J 
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Criticism,  even  of  that  school  to  which  we  now  yield  our  ohedience 
— the  school  which  has  cast  off  the  shackles  of  the  unities,  and  judges 
of  the  romantic  drama  hy  its  own  laws — has  not  looked  very  enthu- 
siastically upon  '  Cymheline'  as  a  dramatic  whole.  To  the  excjuisite 
character  of  Imogen,  taken  apart,  full  justice  has  heen  done.  Ri- 
chardson, not  often  a  very  profound  critic,  has  seized  u])on  the 
leading  points  with  great  correctness,  and  has  carried  them  out  witli 
elegance,  if  not  with  force.  Nothing  can  he  more  just,  for  examj)le, 
than  this  observation  :  "■  The  sense  of  misfortune,  rather  than  the 
sense  of  injury,  rules  the  disposition  of  Imogen."  "^  Mrs.  Jameson, 
again,  has  analysed  the  character  with  her  usual  acutcness  and  deli- 
cacy of  perception  :  "  Others  of  Shakspere"s  characlers  are.  as  dra- 
matic and  poetic  conce])tions,  more  striking,  more  brilliant,  more 
powerful;  but  of  all  his  women,  considennl  as  individuals  rallier 
than  as  heroines,  Imogen  is  the   most  perfiu't.''  ■{      \'>\\t  tlie  relation 

'*  Essays  oil  Sliakspnaro's  Dramatic  (lliaractors. 
f  Cliaracteristics  of  Wompii,  vol.  ii.,  ji.  .OO. 
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of  Imogen,  as  the  centre  of  a  dramatic  circle,  has  scarcely,  we  think, 
been  adequately  pointed  out.  We  pass  over  what  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
in  a  tone  of  criticism  which  belongs  as  much  to  the  age  as  to  the 
man,  about  "  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  conduct, 
the  confusion  of  the  names  and  manners  of  different  times,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life."  When  Johnson 
wrote  this,  he  reposed  upon  an  implicit  belief  in  his  own  canons  of 
criticism — the  opinions  upon  which  Thomas  Warton  has  explained 
his  own  depreciation  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser:  "  We,  who  live  in  the 
days  of  writing  by  rule,  are  apt  to  try  every  composition  by  those 
laws  which  we  have  been  taught  to  think  the  sole  criterion  of  ex- 
cellence. Critical  taste  is  universally  diffused,  and  we  require  the 
same  order  and  design  whicli  every  modern  performance  is  ex- 
pected to  have,  in  poems  where  they  never  were  regarded  or  in- 
tended." *  Warton  was  a  man  of  too  high  taste  not  in  some  degree 
to  despise  this  "  criterion  of  excellence;"  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
avow  the  heresy  in  his  own  day.  We  have  outlived  all  this.  The 
"  critical  taste"  to  which  Warton  alludes  belongs  only  to  the  history 
of  criticism.  But  even  amongst  those  upon  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely  as  infallible  guides,  it  does  appear  to  us  that 
'  Cymbeline'  has  been,  in  some  degree,  considered  a  departure  from 
the  great  law  of  unity — not  of  time,  nor  of  place,  but  of  feeling — 
which  Shakspere  has  unquestionably  prescribed  to  himself.  Tieck 
highly  praises  this  drama ;  but  his  praise  almost  leads  to  the  opinion 
that  he  regarded  the  work  as  wanting  coherency, — as  a  succession  of 
harmonies,  but  not  as  one  harmony.  "  In  no  other  work  of  Shakspeare 
does  there  reign  so  great  a  difference  of  style ;  the  gallant  tone  of 
the  court,  the  tragic  expression  of  the  passions,  the  splendour  of 
imagery,  the  tenderness  of  love,  the  perfect  naturalness,  the  entire 
plainness,  almost  amounting  to  rusticity,  of  many  passages,  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  obscurity  of  others.  This  piece  still  retains  possession 
of  the  English  stage — highly  attractive,  because  it  is  at  the  same 
time  history,  popular  tale,  tragedy,  and  comedy,  more  boldly 
mixed,  and  more  freshly  coloured,  than  in  any  other  similar  work 
even  of  this  author."  f  Schlegel  says — "  '  Cymbeline'  is  one  of 
Shakspere's  most  wonderful  compositions.  He  has  connected  a 
novel  of  Boccaccio  with  traditionary  tales  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
reaching  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman  Emperors;  and  he 
has  contrived,  by  the  most  gentle  transitions,  to  blend  together  into 
one  harmonious  whole   the  social  manners  of  the  latest  tinie  with 

*  Ol)8crvatioiig  on  tlie  Fairy  Qiieeii,  vol.  i. 

f  Sliaksitoarc's  I)raniali«rlu'  Werke,  vol.  ix.,  p.  .'171. 
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heroic  deeds,  and  even  with  tlie  appearances  of  tlie  gods."  *  This 
is  a  defence,  and  a  just  one,  of  what  Johnson  calls  "  faults  too  evi- 
dent for  detection,  and  too  gross  for  aggravation."  But  neither 
Tieck  nor  Schlegel,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  attempt  to 
show  that  any  predominant  idea  runs  tlnough  '  Cymbeline.'  They 
each  speak  of  it  as  a  succession  of  splendid  scenes,  and  high  poetry; 
and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  attributes  of  this  drama 
most  forcibly  seize  upon  the  mind,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  tlie  ex- 
clusion of  its  real  action.  In  '  Cymbeline,'  we  are  thrown  back 
into  the  half-fabulous  history  of  our  own  country,  and  see  all  ob- 
jects under  the  dim  light  of  uncertain  events  and  manners.  We 
have  civilisation  contending  with  semi-barbarism ;  the  gorgeous 
worship  of  the  Pagan  world  subduing  to  itself  the  more  simple 
worship  of  the  Druidical  times  ;  kings  and  courtiers  surrounded 
with  the  splendour  of  "  barbaric  pearl  and  gold;"  and,  even  in 
those  days  of  simplicity,  a  wilder  and  a  simpler  life,  amidst  the 
fastnesses  of  mountains,  and  the  solitude  of  caves — the  hunters'  life, 
who  "  have  seen  nothing" — 

"  Subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey, 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,' — 

but  who  yet,  in  their  natural  piety,  know  "  how  to  adore  the  hea- 
vens." If  these  attributes  of  the  dran)a  had  been  loss  absorbing, 
we  perhaps  might  have  more  readily  seen  the  real  course  of  the 
dramatic  action.  We  venture  with  great  diffidonco  to  express  our 
opinion,  that  one  predominant  idea  does  exist;  for  Coleridge,  even 
more  distinctly  than  the  German  critics,  if  we  apprehend  him 
rightly,  inferred  the  contrary : — "  In  the  '  Twelfth  Night,'  '  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  '  As  You  Like  It,'  and  '  Winter's  Tale,' 
the  total  effect  is  produced  by  a  co-ordination  of  the  characters  as 
in  a  wreath  of  flowers.  But  in  '  Coriolanus,'  '  Lear,'  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  '  Hamlet,'  '  Othello,'  Sic,  the  effect  arises  from  tin- 
subordination  of  all  to  one,  either  as  the  prominent  person,  or 
the  principal  object."  Coleridge  is  sj)eaking  of  the  great  sig- 
nificancy  of  the  names  of  Shakspere's  plays.  The  consonancy  of 
the  names  with  the  leading  ideas  of  each  drama  is  exemplilicd  in 
this  passage.  He  then  adds — "  '  Cymbeline'  is  the  only  excep- 
tion;"  that  is,  the  name  of  '  Cymbeline'  neither  expresses  the  co- 
ordination of  the  characters,  nor  the  princii)al  object.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  "Even  that"  (the  name  of  '  Cymbeline')  "has  its  advan- 
tages in  preparing  the  audience  for  the  chaos  of  time,  place,  and 
■^   r>'rt\ires  <ni  Dramatic  Lifcratnrp,  \(il.  ii. 
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costume,  by  throwing  the  date  back  into  a  fabulous  king's  reign." 
We  do  not  understand  that  Coleridge  meant  to  say  that  the  play  of 
'  Cymbeline'  had  neither  co-ordination  of  characters  nor  a  promi- 
nent object ;  but  we  do  apprehend  that  the  name  was  symbolical, 
in  his  belief,  of  the  main  features  of  the  play — the  chaos  of  time, 
place,  and  costume.  For  he  proceeds,  immediately,  to  remark,  in 
reference  to  the  judgment  displayed  by  our  truly  dramatic  poet  in 
the  management  of  his  first  scenes,  "  ll'ilh  the  sing/c  exception  of 
'  Cymbeline,^  they  place  before  us  at  one  glance  both  the  past  and 
the  future  in  some  effect,  which  implies  the  continuance  and  full 
agency  of  its  cause."  *  We  venture  to  believe  that  '  Cymbeline  ' 
does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  usual  course  pursued  by  Shak- 
spere  in  the  management  of  his  first  scenes;  and  that  the  first 
scenes  of  '  Cymbeline'  do  place  before  us  the  past  and  the  future 
in  a  way  which  we  think  very  strikingly  discloses  what  he  intended 
to  be  the  leading  idea  of  his  drama. 

The  dialogue  of  the  "  two  Gentlemen"  in  the  opening  scene 
makes  us  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  relations  in  which  Posthu- 
nuis  and  Imogen  stand  to  each  other,  and  to  those  around  them. 
"  She  's  wedded,  her  husband  banish'd."  We  have  next  the  charac- 
ter of  the  banished  husband,  and  of  the  unworthy  suitor  who  is  the 
cause  of  his  banishment ;  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  king's  two  lost 
sons.  This  is  essentially  the  foundation  of  the  past  and  future  of 
the  action.  Brief  indeed  is  this  scene,  but  it  well  prepares  us  for 
the  parting  of  Posthumus  and  Imogen.  The  course  of  their  affec- 
tions is  turned  awry  by  the  wills  of  others.  The  angry  king  at 
once  proclaims  himself  to  us  as  one  not  cruel,  but  weak  ;  he  has 
before  been  described  as  "  touch'd  at  very  heart."  It  is  only  in 
tlie  intensity  of  her  affection  for  Posthumus  that  Imogen  opposes 
her  own  will  to  the  impatient  violence  of  her  father,  and  the  more 
crafty  decision  of  her  step-mother.  But  slie  is  surrounded  with  a 
third  evil, — 

"  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false, 
A  fuolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady." 

Worse,  however,  even  than  these,  her  honour  is  to  be  assailed,  her 
character  vilified,  by  a  subtle  stranger;  who,  perhaps  more  in  si)()rt 
than  in  malice,  has  resolved  to  win  a  paltry  wager  by  tlie  sacrilice 
of  Iht  liapj)iness  and  that  of  her  husband.  What  has  she  to  opjiosc 
to  all  this  complication  of  violence  and  cunning'.'  II"r  pcilVci 
purity — her  entire  simplicity  —  her  freedom  from  every  thing  that  i.s 
selfish — tlie  strength  only  of  Iht  affections.  Tiic  scene  between 
'*'   Lilt'i.uy  UeinaiiiH,  vol.  ii.,  |<.  207. 
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lachimo  and  Imogen  is  a  contest  of  innocence  with  guile,  most  pro- 
foundly affecting,  in  spite  of  tlie  few  coarsenesses  that  were  perhaps 
unavoidable,  and  which  were  not  considered  offensive  in  Shak- 
spere's  day.  The  supreme  beauty  of  Imogen's  character  soars 
triumphantly  out  of  the  impure  mist  which  is  around  her ;  and  not 
the  least  part  of  that  beauty  is  her  ready  forgiveness  of  her  assailant, 
briefly  and  flutteringly  expressed,  however,  when  he  relies  upon 
the  possibility  of  deceiving  her  through  her  affections : — 

"  O  happy  Leonatus  !  I  may  say ; 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit!"' 

This  is  the  First  Act ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not  the  object  of  Shak- 
spere,  these  opening  scenes  exhibit  one  of  the  most  confiding  and 
gentle  of  human  beings,  assailed  on  every  side  by  a  determination 
of  purpose,  whether  in  the  shape  of  violence,  wickedness,  or  folly, 
against  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  innocence  may  be 
supposed  to  be  an  insufficient  shield.  But  the  very  helplessness  of 
Imogen  is  her  protection.  In  the  exquisite  Second  Scene  of  the 
Second  Act,  the  perfect  purity  of  Imogen,  as  interpreted  by  Shak- 
spere,  has  converted  what  would  have  been  a  most  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  another  poet — Fletcher,  for  example — into  one 
of  the  most  refined  delicacy  : — 

"  'T  is  her  breathing 
That  perfumes  the  chamber  tlius/' 

The  immediate  danger  is  passed ;  but  there  is  a  new  danger  ap- 
proaching. The  will  of  her  unhappy  husband,  deceived  into  mad- 
ness, is  to  be  added  to  the  evils  which  she  has  already  received 
from  violence  and  selfishness.  Posthumus,  intending  to  destroy 
her,  writes,  "  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at  Wilford-Haven  ; 
what  your  own  love  will  out  of  this  advise  you,  follow."  She  does 
follow  her  own  love; — she  has  no  other  guide  but  the  strength  of 
her  affections ;  that  strength  makes  her  hardy  and  fearless  of  conse- 
quences. It  is  the  one  duty,  as  well  as  tlie  one  pleasure,  of  lier 
existence.  How  is  that  affection  requited ;'  Pisanio  places  in  her 
hand,  when  they  have  reached  the  deepest  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  letter  by  wliich  lie  is  commanded  to  take  away  her  life. 
One  passing  thought  of  herself — one  faint  reproach  of  her  husband, 
— and  she  submits  to  tlie  fiite  which  is  prepared  for  her : — 

"  Come,  fi'lU)W,  be  thou  lioni'st  : 
Do  thou  thy  masters  bidding;  :  When  Ihou  see'sf  him, 
A  little  witness  my  olK;dience  :  I-ook ! 
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I  draw  the  sword  mysell':  take  it  ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  niy  love,  my  hoart." 

But  her  truth  and  innocence  have  already  subdued  tlie  will  of  the 
sworn  servant  of  her  husband.  He  comforts  her,  but  he  necessarily 
leaves  her  in  the  wilderness.  The  spells  of  evil  wills  are  i-till 
around  her  : — 

"  My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box,  I  hail  it  from  the  queen." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  Shakspere  more  beautifully  managed, — 
more  touching  in  its  romance, — more  essentially  true  to  nature, — 
than  the  scenes  between  Imogen  and  her  unknown  brothers.  The 
gentleness,  the  grace,  the  "grief  and  patience,"  of  the  helpless 
Fidele,  producing  at  once  the  deepest  reverence  and  affection  in 
the  bold  and  daring  mountaineers,  still  carry  forward  the  character 
of  Imogen  under  the  same  aspects.  Belarius  has  beautifully  de- 
scribed the  brothers : — 

"  Tliey  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  :  and  yet,  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  dolh  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale."' 

It  was  in  their  gentleness  that  Imogen  found  a  support  for  her  gen- 
tleness ; — it  was  in  their  roughness  that  the  roughness  of  Cloten 
met  its  punishment.  Imogen  is  still  saved  from  the  dangers  with 
which  craft  and  violence  have  surrounded  her.  When  she  swallows 
the  supposed  medicine  of  the  queen,  we  know  beforehand  tliat  the 
evil  intentions  of  her  step-mother  have  been  counteracted  by  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  physician  : — 

'•  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature." 

"The  bird  is  dead;"  she  was  sick,  and  we  almost  fear  that  the 
words  of  the  dirge  are  true  : — 

"  Fear  no  more  the  frown  of  tlie  great. 
Thou  art  pass'd  the  tyrant's  stroke.'' 

Hut  she  awakes,  and  she  has  still  to  endure  the  last  and  the  worst 
evil — her  husband,  in  her  a})prehension,  lies  dead  before  her.  Slie 
hits  no  wrongs  to  think  of — "(J  my  lord,  my  lord,"  is  all,  in  mn- 
nexioii  with  I'osthumus,  that  escajx's  amidst  her  tears.  TIic  beauty 
and  iiniocenee  which  saved  lier  from  laeliimo, — wliicii  coiKpiered 
I'isanio, — which  won  tlie  wild  luniters, — ettrnmend  lu-r  tn  tlie    Ko 
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man  general — she  is  at  once  protected.  But  she  has  holy  dutio^ 
still  to  perform  : — 

"  I  '11  follow,  sir.     But,  first,  an 't  please  the  gods, 
I  '11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig  :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strew'd  liis  grave, 
And  ou  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  1  can,  twice  o'er,  I  '11  weep  and  sigh  ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you. 
So  please  you  entertain  me." 

It  is  the  unconquerable  affection  of  Imogen  which  makes  us  pity 
Posthumus  even  while  we  blame  him  for  the  rash  exercise  of  his 
revengeful  will.  But  in  his  deep  rejientance  we  more  than  pity 
liim.  We  see  only  another  victim  of  worldly  craft  and  selfish- 
ness : — 

"Gods!  if  you 

Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 

Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this  ;  so  had  you  saved 

The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 

Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance." 

In  the  prison  scene  his  spirit  is  again  united  with  hers : — 

"  O  Imogen, 
I  '11  speak  to  thee  in  silence." 

The  contest  we  now  feel  is  over  between  the  selfish  and  the  un- 
selfish, the  crafty  and  the  simple,  the  proud  and  the  meek,  the 
violent  and  the  gentle. 

It  is  scarcely  within  our  purpose  to  follow  the  unravelling  of  the 
incidents  in  the  concluding  scene.  Steevens  has  worthily  endea- 
voured to  make  amends  for  the  injustice  of  the  criticism  which 
'  Cymbeline'  has  received  from  his  associate  commentator : — "  Let 
those  who  talk  so  confidently  about  the  skill  of  Shakspeare's  con- 
temporary, Jonson,  point  out  the  conclusion  of  any  one  of  his  plays 
which  is  wrought  with  more  artifice,  and  yet  a  less  dei^ree  of  dra- 
matic violence,  than  this.  In  the  scene  before  us,  all  the  surviving 
characters  are  assembled ;  and  at  the  expense  of  wliatever  incon- 
gruity the  former  events  may  have  been  produced,  perhaps  little 
can  be  discovered  on  this  occasion  to  offend  the  most  scrupulous 
advocate  for  regularity :  and,  I  think,  as  little  is  found  wanting  to 
satisfy  the  spectator  by  a  catastrophe  which  is  intricate  without  con- 
fusion, and  not  more  rich  in  ornament  than  in  nature." 

The  conclusion  of  '  Cymbeline'  hiis  been  lauded  because  it  is  con- 
sistent with  pnclical  justice.  Those  who  adopt  this  S])ecics  of  rea- 
soning look  Mivy  im2)erfectly  u})on  the  course  of  real  events  in  the 
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moral  world.  It  is  permitted,  for  inscrutable  purposes,  tliat  the 
innocent  should  sometimes  fall  before  the  wicked,  and  the  noble  be 
subjected  to  the  base.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  events  that  the  pure  and  the  gentle  should  triumph  over 
deceit  and  outrage.  The  perishing  of  Uesdemona  is  as  trw  a.s  the 
safety  of  Imogen ;  and  the  poetical  truth  involves  as  high  a  moral 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  That  Shakspere's  notion  of  poetical 
justice  was  not  the  hackneyed  notion  of  an  intolerant  age,  reflected 
even  by  a  Boccaccio,  is  shown  by  the  difl'erence  in  the  lot  of  the 
offender  in  the  Italian  tale  and  the  lot  of  lachinio.  The  Ambro- 
giolo  of  the  novelist,  who  slanders  a  virtuous  lady  for  the  gain  of  a 
wager,  is  fastened  to  a  stake,  smeared  with  honey,  and  left  to  bi^ 
devoured  by  flies  and  locusts.  The  close  of  our  dramatist's  story  is 
perfect  Shakspere : — 

"  I'ost.  S])eak,  lachinio;  I  had  you  dou'ii,  and  luight 
Have  made  you  finisli. 

lack.  I  am  down  again  ; 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  "beseech  you, 
Which  I  80  often  owe  :  but,  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  ihe  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  swore  iier  I'ailh. 

Pott.  Kneel  not  to  me  ; 

The  ]K)wer  that  I  iiave  on  you  is  to  spare  you  ; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you  :  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Ci/iii.  Nobly  doom'd  : 

We  "11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law  ; 
I'ardon  "s  tlic  word  to  all." 


[Uomaii  anil  Itritisli  Weapons.] 


Vui.   VIll. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  senator ;  father  to  Dcsdcmona. 

Two  other  senators. 

Gratiano,  brother  to  Brabantio. 

LoDOVico,  kinsman  to  Brabantio. 

Othello,  the  Moor . 

Cassio,  his  lieutenant ; 

I  AGO,  his  ancient. 

RoDERiGO,  a  Venetian  gentleman. 

MoNTANO,  OihaWo' s  jiredecessor  in  the  fjovernment  0/ Cyprus. 

Clown,  servant  to  Othello. 

Herald. 

Desdemona,  wife  to  Othello. 
Emilia,  wife  to  lago. 
BiANCA,  a  courtezan. 

Ojfficers,  Gentlemen^  Messengers,  Musicians,  Sailors, 
Attendants,  8)'C. 


SCENE, — For  the  first  Act  in  Venice  ;  during  the  rest  of 
the  Play  at  a  sea-])ort  in  Cyprus. 


(<>encral  of  Vonice,  in  lime  of  war.     Vecellio — Habiti  Antichi  1 
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STATK  OF  THE  TKXT,  AND  (JFIRONOLCXJY,  OF  OTHELLO. 


On  the  Gth  of  October,  1621,  Thomas  Wiilkley  entered  at  Sui- 
tioners'  Hall  'The  Tragedie  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice.'  In 
1G22,  Walkley  published  the  edition  for  which  he  had  thus  dainu'd 
the  copy.  It  is,  as  was  usual  with  the  separate  play.s,  a  small 
quarto,  and  it  bears  the  following  title  : — '  The  Tragocdy  of  Othello, 
the  Moore  of  Venice.  As  it  hath  beene  diverse  times  acted  at  the 
(ilobe,  and  at  the  lilack-Friars,  by  his  Majesties  Servants.  Written 
by  William  Shakespeare.'  It  contains,  also,  a  ])refat.ory  addn'S!<, 
which  is  curious: — "The  Stationer  to  the  Reader.  To  set  forth  a 
book  without  an  Kjtistle  were  like  to  tin;  old  Kngli^h  proverb,  ,i 
hlui;  ami  xcUlunil  n   Ixultjc ;  and   tin;  author  l)eing  dead,   i  tlidughl 
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good  to  take  that  piece  of  work  upon  me  :  to  commend  it  I  will 
not :  for  that  which  is  good,  I  hope  every  man  will  commend,  with- 
out entreaty :  and  I  am  the  bolder,  because  the  author's  name  is 
suflficient  to  vent  his  work.  Thus  leaving  every  one  to  the  liberty 
of  judgment,  I  have  ventured  to  print  this  play,  and  leave  it  to  the 
general  censure.     Yours,  Thomas  Walkley." 

'  The  Tragedie  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice,'  commences  on 
page  310  of  the  Tragedies  in  the  first  folio  collection.  It  extends 
to  page  339 ;  and  after  it  follow,  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  and 
'  Cymbeline.'  It  is  not  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  folio  edition,  which  affords  some  presumption  that 
Walkley  was  legally  entitled  to  his  copy.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  to  our  minds  that  Walkley's  edition  was  published  before 
the  folio.  The  usual  date  of  that  edition  is,  as  our  readers  know, 
1623;  but  there  is  a  copy  in  existence  bearing  the  date  of  1622. 
We  have,  however,  no  doubt,  that  the  copy  of  '  Othello'  in  tlie  folio 
was  printed  from  a  manuscript  copy,  without  reference  to  the 
quarto ;  for  there  are  typographical  errors  in  the  folio,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  illegibility  in  the  manuscript,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  avoided  had  the  copy  been  compared  with  an  edition 
printed  from  another  manuscript.  The  fair  inference,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  '  Othello'  of  the  folio  was  printed  off  before  the  quarto 
of  1622  appeared.  Had  it  been  the  last  play  in  the  book,  we  should 
have  retained  the  same  opinion,  from  internal  evidence.  As  two 
plays  succeed  it  in  the  volume,  we  are  strengthened  in  the  belief 
that  the  original  quarto  and  folio  editions  were  printing  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

The  modern  editors  of  Shakspere,  without  regard  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, speak  of  the  quarto  edition  of  '  Othello'  as  the  first 
edition — the  more  ancient  copy.  We  can  understand  how  they 
have  attached,  and,  in  some  instances  very  properly,  great  import- 
ance to  an  edition  which  has  been  printed  in  the  author's  lifetime. 
They  have,  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  not  allowed  sufficient  import- 
ance to  the  fact,  that  the  editors  of  the  folio  explicitly  declare  that 
those  plays  which  have  been  printed  before  the  folio  are  in  that 
edition  offered  to  the  reader's  view  "  cured,  and  perfect  of  their 
limbs,  and  all  the  rest  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  (Shakspere) 
conceived  them ;"  and,  furtlier,  they  have  resolved  to  overlook  their 
affirmation  that  they  printed  from  manuscript : — "  what  he  thought 
he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  received  from 
him  a  blot  in  his  papers."  But  in  some  cases,  such  as  '  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,'  and  'The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'  the  (juartu 
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and  the  folio  editions  vary  so  slightly,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  each  was  printed  from  the  author's  unaltered  copy.  In  the 
case  before  us  the  differences  are  most  startling.  The  stationer 
who  publishes  the  quarto  copy  tells  us  that  the  author  is  dead,  and 
that  he  has  ventured  to  print  the  play  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  from 
what  copy  he  printed  it,  nor  how  he  obtained  the  copy.  The  editors 
of  the  folio  distinctly  tell  us  that  they  have  printed  from  the  author's 
manuscript — that  other  copies  are  stolen  and  surreptitious,  maimed 
and  deformed.  There  must  surely,  then,  have  been  some  very 
strong  reason  for  inducing  the  later  and  more  authoritative  editors, 
Steevens  and  Malone,  to  make  the  quarto  the  basis  of  their  text  of 
'  Othello,'  instead  of  the  folio.  Speaking  without  the  least  desire 
beyond  that  of  wishing  to  present  our  readers  with  the  most  genuine 
text,  we  cannot  call  their  preference  of  the  quarto  to  the  folio,  in 
this  instance,  by  any  other  name  than  judicial  blindness ;  and  we 
have,  therefore,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  but  without  the 
slightest  doubt,  adopted  the  text  of  the  folio.  The  folio  edition  is 
regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes ;  the  quarto  edition  has  not  a 
single  indication  of  any  subdivision  in  the  acts,  and  omits  the  divi- 
sion between  Acts  II.  and  III.  The  folio  edition  contains  163  lines 
which  are  not  found  in  the  quarto,  and  these  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing in  the  play;  namely,  35  in  Act  I.;  6  in  Act  II.;  20  in  Act  III.; 
15  in  Act  IV. ;  and  27  in  Act  V. :  the  number  of  lines  found  in  the 
quarto  which  are  not  in  the  folio  do  not  amount  to  10.  Tlie  quarto, 
then,  has  not  the  merit  of  being  the  fuller  copy.  But  is  it  more 
accurate  in  those  parts  which  are  common  to  both  copies  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  we  cannot  here  enter  upon  in  detail.  I  In  our  foot- 
notes we  have  set  forth  every  deviation  from  the  cuTrent  text  which 
we  have  made  upon  the  authority  of  the  folio,  and  each  reading 
must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits.  We  venture  to  think  that  in 
some  remarkable  instances  we  have  restored  Shakspere  to  what  he 
really  was.  With  an  old  author  it  sometimes  happens  as  with  an 
old  picture — what  is  genuine  lies  beneath  dirt  and  varnish. 

The  date  of  the  first  production  of  '  Othello  '  is  settled  as  near  as 
we  can  desire  it  to  be.  The  play  certainly  belongs  to  the  most 
vigorous  period  of  Shakspere's  intellect — "  at  its  very  point  of  cul- 
mination." Chalmers,  upon  the  very  questionable  belief  that  the 
expression  neiv  heraldry  refers  to  the  creation  by  James  I.  of  the 
order  of  baronets,  gave  it  to  1G14  ;  Malone,  in  the  early  editions  of 
his  'Essay,'  to  1611;  Drake,  to  1612.  In  the  later  edition  of 
Malone's  '  Essay,'  published  by  Boswell,  in  1821,  Malone  says, 
without   any  explanation,  "  tve  know  it  was  acted  in    l(j(M,   and   I 
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liave  therefore  placed  it  in  that  year."  Mr.  Collier,  however,  has 
been  able  most  satisfactorily  to  place  it  two  years  earlier.  There 
are  detailed  accounts  preserved  at  Bi-idgewater  House,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  afterwards  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  entertaining 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  three  days  at  Harefield.  Amongst 
the  entries  in  these  accounts  is  the  following : — 

"  6  Aug.  1602.  Rewardes  to  the  V'aiilters  Players  and 
Dauiicers.  Of  iliis  £10  to  Bur- 
bidge's  players  of  Othello         .      .      61      18     10." 

Burbidge's  players  were  those  of  the  Black  friars  and  Globe — Shak- 
spere's  company.  Mr.  Collier  adds,  "  Perliaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  presume  that  the  dramas  represented  on  these  joyous  occasions 
for  tlie  amusement  of  Elizabeth  were  usually  new  and  popular  j)er- 
formances.  '  Othello  '  was  unquestionably  popular,  and  most  likely 
new,  in  1602."* 


SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  THE  PLOT. 


Ok  the  novel  of  Cinthio,  '  11  Moro  di  Venezia,'  from  which  the 
general  notion  of  '  Othello  '  was  unquestionably  derived,  we  have 
given  an  extract  in  our  Supplementary  Notice.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  tale  is  of  Oriental  origin ;  for  the  revenge  of  the 
Moor,  as  described  by  Cinthio,  is  of  that  fierce  and  barbarous 
character  which  is  akin  to  the  savage  manner  in  which  supposed  in- 
continence is  revenged  amongst  the  Arabs.  The  painfully  affect- 
ing tale  of  the  '  Three  Apples,'  iii  '  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,'  is  an  example  of  this  ;  and,  further,  there  is  a  similarity 
between  the  stolen  a])ple  and  the  stolen  handkerchief.  The  malig- 
nity of  the  slave  in  the  Arabian  tale,  too,  is  almost  as  motiveless  as 
that  of  lago.  We  extract  the  main  incidents  of  the  tale  froni  the 
beautiful  translation  of  Mr.  Lane. 

''  Know,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithfid,  that  this  damsel  was  my  wife,  and  the 
daughter  of  my  uncle  ;  this  slieykh  was  her  father,  and  is  my  uncle.  I  married  her 
when  she  was  a  virgin,  and  (iod  blessed  me  with  three  male  children  by  her;  and 
she  loved  me  and  served  me,  and  I  Siiw  in  her  no  evil.  At  the  connnencement  of 
this  month  she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  and  I  linmght  to  Iier  the  physicians, 
who  attended  her  until  her  health  returned  to  her ;  and  1  desired  them  to  send  hor 
to  the  balh  ;  but  she  said  to  me,  I  want  sonielliing  before  I  enter  the  batli,  for  I 
have  a  longing  for  it.  What  is  it?  said  1.  She  answennl,  I  have  a  longing  for 
an  a])plc,  to  smell  it,  and  take  a  bite  from  it.     So  I  went  out  innnediateiy  into  the 

*   New  I'articulars,  itc. 
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cily,  an<l  searclietl  fur  llic  apple,  and  would  have  lM)iiglit  it  had  it«  price  l)eeii  a 
])iece  of  gold,  lint  1  could  tiiid  nut  one.  I  i>assed  the  noxt  night  full  of  thought, 
and  when  the  morning  came  1  quitted  my  liousc  again,  and  went  alwut  to  all  the 
gardens,  one  after  an^thor,  yet  I  fojmd  none  in  them.  There  met  me,  however,  an 
olii  gardener,  of  whom  I  inquired  for  the  apple,  and  he  said  to  me,  O  my  son,  this 
is  a  rare  thing,  and  not  to  l>e  found  here,  nor  anywhere  excepting  in  the  garden  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  at  Kl-Rasrah,an<l  preserved  there  for  the  Khaleefeh.  I  re- 
turned therefore  to  my  wife,  and  my  love  for  her  so  constrained  me  that  I  prepared 
myself  and  journeyed  fifteen  days,  by  night  and  day,  in  going  and  returning,  and 
brought  her  three  apples,  which  1  purchased  of  the  gardener  at  KUHasrah  for  three 
pieces  of  gold  ;  and,  going  in,  I  handed  them  to  her ;  but  she  was  not  ])lease<l  by 
them,  anil  left  them  by  her  side.  She  was  then  suffering  from  a  violent  fever,  and 
she  continuetl  ill  during  a  period  often  days. 

"  After  this  she  recovered  her  health,  anil  1  went  out  and  rqaired  to  my  shop, 
and  sat  there  to  sell  and  buy ;  and  while  1  was  thus  occupied,  at  mid-day  there 
|)assed  by  me  a  black  sLive,  liaving  in  his  hand  an  ap])le,  with  wliich  he  was  play- 
ing; so  I  said  to  him,  Whence  didst  thou  get  this  apple,  for  I  would  procure  one 
like  it  f — ujwn  which  he  laughed,  and  answered,  1  got  it  from  my  sweetlieart :  I 
had  been  absent,  and  came  and  found  her  ill,  and  she  had  three  apples;  and  she 
said  to  me,  My  unsus])ecting  husband  journeyed  to  Kl-Hasrali  for  them,  and 
JMiught  them  for  three  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  I  took  this  apple  from  her.  When  I 
heard  the  words  of  the  slave,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  the  world  became  black 
before  my  face,  and  I  shut  up  my  shop,  and  returned  to  my  house,  deprived  of  my 
reason  by  excessive  rage.  I  found  not  the  tliird  apple,  and  said  to  iier,  Where  is 
tlie  applet  she  answered,  I  know  not  whither  it  is  gone.  I  was  convinced  thus  that 
the  slave  had  sjHjken  tiie  truth,  and  I  arose,  and  took  a  knife,  and,  throwing  myself 
u|)on  her  bosom,  plunged  the  knife  into  her;  I  then  cut  oil"  her  head  and  limbs, 
and  put  thenj  in  the  biisket  in  liaste,  and  covereil  tiieni  witii  the  iz:ir,  over  wiiicli  I 
laid  a  piece  of  carjiet ;  then  I  put  tiie  biisket  in  tlie  chest,  and,  liaviiig  locked  this, 
conveyed  it  on  my  mule,  and  threw  it  with  my  own  hands  into  tiie  Tigris." 


I'ERIOD  OK  THE  .\CT10N,  AND  LOCALITY. 

The  republic  of  Venice  became  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  Cyprus 
ill  1471  ;  when  the  state  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  son  of 
Catharine  Cornaro,  who  had  married  the  illegitimate  son  of  John 
III.,  of  Lusignan,  and,  being  left  a  widow,  wanted  the  protection 
of  the  state  to  maintiiin  the  power  which  her  husband  had  usurj)cd. 
The  island  was  then  first  garrisoned  by  Venetian  troops.  Catharine, 
in  1489,  abdicated  the  sovereignty  in  favour  of  the  republic. 
Cyprus  was  retained  by  the  Venetians  till  1570,  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  a  powerful  Turkish  force,  and  was  finally  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Selim  II.,  in  1.571.  From  tliat  period  it  has  formed 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Leikosia,  the  inland  capital  of  the 
island,  waa  taken  by  storm ;  and  l''amagu.sUi,  the  princi])al  sea-port, 
capitulate«l  after  a  long  and  gallant  defence.  It  in  evident,  ijiere- 
fore,  tliat  we  must  refer  the  action  of  '  UthelU)'  to  a  period  before 
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[Venetian  Remains  at  Famagtista] 

the  subjugation  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks.  The  locality  of  the  scones 
after  the  first  Act  must  be  placed  at  Famagusta,  which  was  strongly 
fortified, — a  fact  which  Shakspere  must  have  known,  when  in  the 
second  Scene  of  the  third  Act  he  says, — 

"  I  will  l)e  walking  on  the  workiiJ''' 


COSTUME. 

The  general  costume  of  Venice,  both  male  and  female,  as  well 
as  the  official  haliits  of  the  doge  and  senators,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  having  been  described  in  the  prefatory  notice  to 
*  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  we  have  now  but  to  speak  of  the  mili- 
tary costume  of  the  republic  at  that  period,  to  which  also  belongs 
the  tragedy  of  '  Othello.' 

To  commence  with  its  dusky  hero.      There  has  been  mucli  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  habit  of  this  character, 
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some  contending  that  as  general  of  the  Venetian  army  he  shouUl 
wear  a  Venetian  dress,  and  others,  that  tlie  Moorish  garb  was  the 
most  correct,  as  well  as  the  most  effective.  To  decide  this  point  it 
must  first  be  ascertained  whether  Othello  is  a  Christian  or  a  Mu- 
futmmedan  ;  and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  former  persuasion 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  renounced  the  creed 
of  his  ancestors,  had  we  not  the  express  testimony  of  lago  as  to  the 
fact : — 

"  And  then  for  her, 

To  win  the  Moor — were  't  to  renounce  his  baptism, 

All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin — 

His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love,"  &c. — Act  II.,  Scene  3. 

There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  question  as  to  which  habit  is  the 
more  correct  of  the  two,  as  the  convert  would  indubitably  put  off 
his  turban  with  his  faith,  and  assume  the  dress  of  that  republic 
whose  religion  he  had  adopted,  and  whose  officer  he  had  become. 
Indeed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  Act,  there  can  be 
neither  doubt  nor  choice  allowed  on  the  subject,  as  the  general  of 
the  Venetian  forces,  to  whatever  nation  he  might  trace  his  birth 
(and  it  was  always  a  foreigner  who  was  selected  for  that  office, 
"  Lest,"  as  Paulus  Jovius  says,  "  any  one  of  their  own  countrymen 
might  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  grow  too  ambitious"),  assumed, 
on  the  day  of  his  election,  a  peculiar  habit,  consisting  of  a  full 
gown  of  crimson  velvet  with  loose  sleeves,  over  which  was  worn  a 
mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  buttoned  upon  the  right  shoulder  with 
massy  gold  buttons.  The  cap  was  of  crimson  velvet,  and  the  baton 
of  office  was  of  silver,*  ensigned  with  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark.f 
The  figure  engraved  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  from  Vecellio's 
often-quoted  work,  and  represents  the  identical  dress  worn  by  Prince 
Veniero,  when  he  was  raised  to  that  dignity  on  the  very  occasion 
which  Shakspere  has  selected  for  the  like  appointment  of  his 
"  valiant  Moor,"  namely,  the  Turkish  war,  a.d.  1.570.  J 

Another  portrait  of  Prince  Veniero  is  engraved  in  a  work  en- 
titled '  Habiti  d' lluomini  e  Donne  Venetiane,'  4t().  Veil.  1009, 
representing  him  in  armour,  but  still  wearing  the  mantle  and  bear- 

*  "  Pi)rtaiido  in  mano  il  bastun  tl'  arjjcnte."' — C.  f'ecellio,  edit.  1500. 

f  Vide  Portrait  of  Prince  Veniero — '  Hal)ili  d'  Huoniini  e  Donne  \'ent'tiane.' — 
■Ito.  Ven.  IGOy. 

I  "  lo  ho  cavato  questo  da  un  rittratto  del  Princiix'  W-niero,  (li|iiiilu  in  (jueir 
haliito  chc  gli  porte  ({uando  fu  creafi)  ^enenilc  di'lla  Uc|)iil)li<-a  \'eiiiliana  nell' 
ultima  ((uerra  che  ella  hel(l)e  con  Solino  (iran  Turco." — ('.  yecetho,  edit.  l.'»St((. 
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ing  the  baton  aforesaid.  In  one  part  of  the  play,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, Othello  speaks  of  "  his  helm,"  and  the  last-mentioned 
portrait  shows  that  in  absolute  action  he  would  have  worn  the 
armour  of  the  period,  which  was  nearly  the  same  all  over  Christian 
Europe.  Howell  states  that  Venice  had  in  perpetual  pay  "  COO 
men  of  arms,"  who  were  for  the  most  part  gentlemen  of  Lom- 
bardy ;  these  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed  cap-a-pie. 
None  of  these,  however,  were  in  Cyprus  at  the  period  alluded  to  in 
this  tragedy,  as  appears  by  the  following  passages : — 

"  The  ordinary  garrison  of  the  island  was  but  2000  Italian  foot, 
and  some  thousand  recruits  sent  from  the  firm  land  with  Martinenjo, 

&c For  cavalry  there  wore  but  .500  Stradiots,  which 

were  upon  the  pay  of  the  republic."*  Of  the  "Italian  foot," 
Veccllio  gives  us  a  specimen.  His  defensive  armour  consists  of  a 
back  and  breast-plate,  mail  sleeves,  and  that  peculiar  species  of 
head- piece  called  a  morion. 

A  splendidly  embossed  Italian  morion  of  this  period  is  engraved 


*  Howell's  'Survey  of  tlie  Sigiiory  of  Veiiicu.' — Loudon,  lfir)I. 
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[Morion.     Meyrick's  Collection.] 


here  from  the  original  in  the  armoury  at  Goodrich  Court,  and  the 
figures  upon  it  are  additional  authorities  for  the  military  costume  of 
the  time. 

The  Stradiots  (Estradiots,  or  Stratigari),  mentioned  by  Howell, 
were  Greek  troops,  first  employed  by  the  Venetians,  and  afterwards 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  Philip  de  Comines  thus  speaks  of 
them  : — "  Estradiots  sont  gens  comme  Genetaires,  vestus  k  pied  ct 
k  cheval  comme  Turcs,  sauf  la  teste,  ou  ils  ne  portent  cctte  toile 
qu'ils  appellent  turban,  et  sont  durs  gens,  et  couchent  dehors  tout 
I'an,  et  leurs  chevau.x ;  ils  etoient  tous  Grecs,"  «&c. — Liv.  8,  c.  5. 
The  sabre  of  an  Estradiot  is  engraved  in  Skelton's  '  Specimens,' 
from  an  original  at  Goodricli  Court.  "  The  lads  of  Cyprus," — 
"  the  very  elements  of  that  warlike  isle," — may  with  great  proba- 
bility be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  their  body  of  Greek  cavalry. 
Veccllio  presents  us  with  the  costume  of  a  "  soldato  disarmato," 
which  would  be  that  of  Cassio  and  lago  when  off  guard.  Its  cha- 
racteristics are  the  buff  jerkin  and  the  scarf  of  company.  To  the 
first  it  is  that  Cassio  alludes  when  he  says — 

"  That  thrust  had  been  my  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think 'st ; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine  " — 

and  not  to  any  "  secret  armour."  The  second  was  the  only  tini- 
form  then  known  amongst  officers,  who  wore  a  silken  scarf  of  the 
colours  of  the  capt^iin  under  whom  they  served,*  the  origin  of  llic 
modern  sash.      This  figure  is  given  in  the  ne.\t  page. 

*  "  A  traverso  ilel  j)e»to  una  biuida  di  (irnH'.HiiK)  di  divtrKi  cDJori,  m-ionilo  la 
diviiui  del  siio  cupitiiho." — ('.  / 'mW/io,  edit.  151M».  In  a  later  edition,  IS'tS,  tlie 
hat  iii  oaid  to  have  lieen  utually  whtte — "  la  nia^'gior  jwiite  di  culor  argentino." 
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Plate  90  of  Skelton's  '  Specimens  of  the  Armour  at  Goodrich 
Court '  contains  four  varieties  of  Venetian  halberds  ;  and  plate  85 
of  the  same  work  presents  us  with  the  blade  of  a  very  beauti- 
ful glaive  carried  by  the  guards  of  the  doge,  1556.  (See  end  of 
Act  V.) 


f^y 


I^Solilier  olT  Guard.     Vecellio — Habiti  Antichi] 


[Court  of  the  Uucal  I'llu*.',  W'liice.j 


ACT    1. 


SCENE  I.— Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Roderigo  and  I  ago. 

Rod.  Never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly " 
That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this. 

"  The  diflcrences  of  the  readings  of  the  folio  of  1623,  which  we  adopt,  witli  few 
exceptions,  ojs  our  text,  and  those  of  tlic  quarto  of  1622,  which  is  tlie  iMisis  of  every 
otlier  mmiern  text,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  woiild  be  out  of  our  power,  witliout 
crowding  our  pages  l>eyond  iill  reasonalde  limits,  to  indicate  every  sligiit  variation. 
The  more  important  we  shall  of  course  point  out ;  and  the  reader  may  rely  that  we 
have  followed  the  folio  in  all  minute  deviations  from  the  conniiou  text.  The  line 
to  which  this  note  belongs  is  an  example  of  one,  out  of  many,  of  these  slight 
changes.     It  is  ordinarily  written, — 

"  Tush,  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly." 
The  folio  omits /m*/i.      Was  this  accidental  ?     We  tliink  not.     The  reading, — 

"  Never  tell  rue,  I  lake  it  much  luikindly,  ' — 
is  somewhat  more  in  Uoderigo's  vein. 
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lago.   But  you  '11  not  hear  mc.     Il'cvcr  I  did  dream 
Of  such  a  matter,  abhor  me. " 

Rod.  Thou  tohl'st  me^  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy  hate. 

lago.  Despise  mc,  if  I  do  not.     Three  great  ones  of  the 
city. 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
Off-capp'd  ^  to  him  :  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place  : 

"  Steevens  writes  these  lines  thus  : — 

"  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me ; 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 
Abhor  me." 

Steevens  adds,  "  The  folio  supjjresses  this  oath  'sblood ;''  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
what  tlie  folio  does  besides.  It  accommoilates  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  tlu' 
sentence  to  the  suppression  of  the  oath,  giving  the  lines  as  we  print  them.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  work  of  some  botcher  coming  after  the  author.  I  Such  instances  of 
right  feeling  and  good  taste,  in  the  omission  of  offensive  expressions,  constantly 
occur  throughout  this  play,  in  the  folio  edition.  In  the  quarto  such  offensive 
expressions  are  as  constantly  found.  The  modern  editions  cling  to  tlie  quarto  in 
this  particular,  upon  the  supposition  that  in  the  folio  tlie  passages  were  struck  out 
of  the  copy  tjy  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  The  Master  of  the  Revels  must  have 
been  an  exceedingly  capricious  j)erson  if  he  thus  exercised  his  office  in  1623  (the 
date  of  the  folio),  and  thus  neglected  it  in  1622  (the  date  of  the  quarto).  We 
have  not  a  doubt,  seeing  that  the  structure  of  the  verse  is  always  accommodated  to 
the  alteration,  that  every  such  change  was  made  by  the  author  of  the  play.  It  was 
not  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  was  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  his  authority  with 
the  folio,  and  negligent  with  the  quarto,  but  that  both  the  quarto  and  the  folio 
were  printed  at  a  jieriod  when  the  statute  of  1604,  for  restraining  the  profane  use  of 
the  sacred  name  in  stage-plays,  had  (iillen  into  neglect.  But  the  quarto  was  printed 
from  an  early  copy  of  the  play,  which  existed  before  the  statute  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  folio  contains  the  author's  additions  and  corrections.  This  would  l)e  a 
sufficient  reason,  we  think,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  for  preferring  the  text  of 
the  folio  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters. | 

*"  Off'-capp'd.  So  the  folio  ;  the  quarto,  o/V  capp'd.  The  reading  of  the  quarto 
has  been  adopted  by  all  the  editors,  and  is  used  as  an  example  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  academical  phrase  (o-cap,  meaning  to  take  off  the  cap.  We  admit  that  the 
word  cap  is  used  in  this  sense  by  other  early  Knglish  authors  ;  we  have  it  in 
'  Drant's  Horace,'  1567.  Hut,  we  would  ask,  is  o/t  cap|)'d  supjwrted  by  the 
context?  As  we  read  the  whole  passage,  three  great  ones  of  the  city  wait  upon 
Othello  ;  they  off-capp'd — they  took  cap-in-hand — in  personal  suit  that  he  should 
make  lago  his  lieutenant ;  but  he  evades  them,  &c.  He  has  already  chosen  his 
officer.  Here  b  a  scene  {tainted  in  a  maimer  well  befitting  both  the  dignity  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  city  and  of  Othello  hims«'lf.  The  audience  was  given,  the  solici- 
tation was  humbly  tnade,  the  reasons  for  refusing  it  courteously  assigned.  Hut 
take  the  other  reading,  oft  cajip'd  ;  and  then  we  have  Othello  jx'rpeliially  haunte<l 
by  the  three  great  ones  of  the  city,  capping  to  him  and  reiH'ating  to  him  the  same 
prayer,  and  he  j)erjx'tually  denying  them  with  the  same  biunbast  eircinnstance. 
.Surely  this  is  not  what  Shaksfiere  meant  to  rejjreiU'nt. 
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But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposob 
Evades  them;  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stuff 'd  with  epithets  of  war. 
Nonsuits  my  mediators.     For,  certes,  says  he, 
1  have  already  chose  my  officer.* 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetjri^^. 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine,'' 

*  The*«  lilies,  following  the  quarto,  are  ordinarily  printed  thug  : — 
*'  But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 
Evades  tbein,  with  a  hombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stuff 'd  with  epithets  of  war; 
And  in  conclusion,  nonsuits 
My  mediators  ;  for,  certes,  says  he, 
I  have  already  chose  my  officer." 
Circumstance  is  circumlocution.     The  passage,  as  it  appears  to  us,  lias  been  entirely 
mistaken.     lago  does  not  mean  to  say  tliat  Othello  made  a  long  rigmarole  8]hh>cIi 
to  the  three  great  ones,  and  then  in  conclusion  nonsuited  the  mediators  by  telling 
them  he  had  already  chosen  his  officer.      But,  in  the  spirit  of  calumny,  he  imputes 
to  Othello  that,  having  chosen  his  officer  before  the  personal  suit  was  made  to  him 
for  lago,  he  suppressed  the  fact ;  evaded  the  mediators  ;  and  nonsuited  them  with 
a  bombast  circumstance.     We  follow  the  punctuation  of  the  folio,  which  distinctly 
8e{)arates  /or,   certes,   says  he,  from  nonsuits  my  mediators.     Othello,  according  to 
lago's  calumnious  assertion,  says  the  truth  only  to  himself. 

••  A  Florentine.     "  It  appears, "  says  Hanmer,  '•  from  many  passages  of  this  play, 
rightly  understood,  tliat  Cassio  was  a  Florentine,  and  lago  a  Venetian.'     We  may 
as  well  disjKwe  of  this  question  at  once,  to  avoid  the  repetition  in  subsequent  notes, 
lago  iiere  calls  Cassio  a  Florentine.     Hut  there  are  some  who  maintain  tliat  Cassio 
was  not  therefore  a  Florentine.     It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  lago,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  extraordinary  character,  is  represented  as  utterly  regardless  of 
tiie  dilTerences    between   truth  and   falsehood.     The  most   absolute  lie, — tlie  half 
lie, — tlie  trutli  in  tiie  way  of  telling  it  distorted  into  a  lie,  are  the  instruments  with 
which  lago  constantly  works.     This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  reference  to 
his  assertion  that  Cassio  was  a  Florentine.     But  in  the  second  act  we  find,  in  the 
modern  editions,  the  following  lines  spoken  by  a  gentleman  of  Cyprus  : — 
"  The  ship  is  here  put  in. 
A  Veronese  ;  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  tlie  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore.'' 
Here  the  ship  is  the  Veronese.     But,  although  the  text  looks  plausible,  the  editors 
stumble   at  it  because  Ferona  is  an  inltind  city.     Tliey  settle   it,  however,    in   tiie 
usual  way,   by  saying  that  Shakspere   knew   nothing  of  the  topography  of  Italy. 
But  tiie  original  quiurtxi  and  folio  each  agree  in  the  punctuation  of  the  passage  : 
''  The  ship  is  here  put  in  : 
A  V'eronessa,  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  ashore." 
Here  Cassio  is  tlie  Veronese.      But  we  retain  the  word  f'eronrtsa,  iM-eaiiM*  we  ajipre- 
Vol..  VIII.  i  A 
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A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife. 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theorick. 

Wherein  the  tongued  *  consuls  can  propose 

As  masterly  as  he  :  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 

Is  all  his  soldiership.     But  he,  sir,  had  the  election : 

And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 

Christen'd ''  and  heathen, — must  be  be-lee'd  and  calm'd  •" 

By  debitor  and  creditor :  this  counter-caster. 

He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 

And  I, — bless  the  mark !  his  Moor-ship's  ancient. 

Rod.  By  Heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his  hangman. 

lago.  Why,  there  's  no  remedy,  't  is  the  curse  of  service  ; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection. 
And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second 

hend  that  it  must  be  taken  as  a  feminine,  and  as  such  applicable  to  the  ship,  and 
we  alter  the  punctuation  accordingly.  The  city  of  Verona,  subject  to  Venice, 
might  furnish  ships  for  the  Republic.  In  the  third  act  Cassio,  when  lago  is 
proffering  his  services  to  him,  says, 

"  I  humbly  thank  you  for  't.  I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest." 
One  meaning  of  his  words  is,  that  lago  being  a  Florentine,  Cassio  never  knew  one 
of  that  country  more  kind  and  honest.  The  other  meaning  is,  that  Cassio  never 
knew  even  a  Florentine,  even  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  more  kind  and  honest. 
This  is  Malone's  interpretation  ;  and  "  lago,"  he  adds,  "  is  a  Venetian,"  because 
he  says,  speaking  of  Desdemona, 

"  I  know  our  country  disposition  well ;" 
and  again,  calls  Roderigo,  of  Fenice,  his  countryman.  These  assertions,  be  it  again 
observed,  rest  upon  the  authority  of  lago  the  liar.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that 
it  is  proved,  as  Ticck  maintains,  that  lago  is  a  Florentine,  and  Cassio  the  Veronese ; 
but  we  distinctly  agree  with  him  that  lago  meant  to  speak  disparagingly  of  Cassio 
when  he  called  him  a  Florentine.  He  was  an  "  arithmetician,''  a  ''  counter-caster," 
a  native  of  a  state  whose  iuhabitanls,  pursuing  the  peaceful  and  gainful  occupations 
of  commerce,  had  armies  of  mercenaries.  Cassio,  for  this  reason,  ujjon  tlie  showing 
of  lago,  was  one  "  that  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field."  According  to  Tieck, 
this  imputation  of  being  a  Florentine  njust  solve  the  enigma  of  the  next  line — 

"  A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife." 
But  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  find  any  mystical  meaning  in  these 
words  ;  and  that  lago  distinctly  refers  to  Hianca. 

'^   TungueJ.     So  the  folio.     The  quarto  gives  us  toged. 

*•  Chrislen'd,     In  the  quarto  Chi'istian. 

"^  De-Ued  and  calm  d.     lago  uses  terms  of  navigation  to  express  that  Cassio  had 
out-sailed  him. 
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Stood  heir  to  the  first.     Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself", 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Roil.  I  would  not  follow  hira  then. 

logo.  O  sir,  content  you  ; 
1  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him: 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  beltrul}^  folio w'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender;  and  when  he's  old,  cashier'd  ; 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves  :  Others  there  are 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 
Do  well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lin'd  their  coats, 
Do  themselves  homage  :  these  fellows  have  some  soul ; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself.     For,  sir, 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  arc  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor  I  would  not  be  lago. 
In  following  him  I  follow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
)In  complement  extern,'  't  is  not  long  after 

ut  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  1  am. 

Rod.  What  a  fall  Fortune  does  the  Thicklips '  owe, 
If  he  can  carry  't  thus  !  ^ 

■  In  romplemeni  extern.  Johnson  interpret*  tliis — "  In  that  wliicli  I  do  only  for 
an  outward  show  of  civility.''  Surely  this  iiif«'rpretation,  hy  a<lo|ilinx  the  soc-ond- 
ory  meanin)^  of  ro»i;//cOTr«/ (conijilimont),  (k'slroys  lago's  l)old  avowal,  wliicli  is, 
that  when  liii  actions  exhibit  the  real  intentions  and  motives  of  his  heart,  in  out- 
ward  completenett,  he  might  as  well  wear  it  u]Min  his  sleeve. 

'•  Thin  is  ordinarily  ))rinted,  following?  the  quarto, — 

"  What  a/uU  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe.'' 

Thin  is  »un\t\y ,  hfjw /ortunale  he  it.     The  reading  of  the  folio,  which  we  adopt,  ron- 
veys  a  much  more  Shaksi)eriau  idea      If  the  Moor  can  c^rry  it   thus — a|i|K)int  hin 

•2  A  2 
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lago.  Call  up  her  father. 

Rouse  him :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets  ;  incense  her  kinsmen. 
And  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  with  flies :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  such  chances^  of  vexation  on  't. 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  house ;  I  '11  call  aloud. 

lago.  Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yell. 
As  when  (by  night  and  negligence'')  the  lire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What,  hoa !  Brabantio !  signior  Brabantio,  hoa  ! 

lago.  Awake  ;  what,  hoa !  Brabantio !  thieves !  thieves  ! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags  ! 
Thieves !  thieves  ! 

Brabantio,  above. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

lago.  Sir,  you  are  robb'd ;  for  shame  '^  put  on  your  gown  ; 
Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul ; 
Even  now,  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 

own  officer,  in  spite  of  the  great  ones  of  the  city  who  capp'd  to  him,  and,  moreover, 
can  secure  Desdemona  as  his  prize, — he  is  so  puffed  up  with  his  own  pride  and 
purposes,  and  is  so  successful,  that  fortune  owes  him  a  heavy  fall.  To  owe  is  used 
by  Shakspere  not  only  in  the  ancient  sense  of  to  own,  to  possess,  but  in  the 
modern  sense  of  to  he  videbted  to,  to  hold  or  possess  for  another.  Fortune  here 
owes  the  thick -lijjs  a  fall,  in  the  same  way  that  we  say,  "  He  owes  him  a  good  or 
an  evil  turn."  The  reading  which  we  adopt  is  very  much  in  Sliakspere's  maimer 
of  throwing  put  a  hint  of  coming  calamities.  The  commentators  do  not  even  notice 
this  reading. 

■  Chances.  The  quarto  reads  changes,  which  all  have  adopted.  When  Roderigo 
suggests  that  fortune  owes  Othello  a  fall,  lago  eagerly  jumps  at  the  chances  of 
vexation,  which  the  alarm  of  Desdemona's  father  may  bring  upon  him. 

•>  We  adopt  the  parenthetical  ])unctualiun  of  the  folio,  which,  if  it  had  been  fol- 
lowed, might  have  saved  the  discussion  as  to  Shakspore's  carelessness  in  making 
the  fire  spied  "  by  night  and  negligence." 

''-  For  xhame.  This  is  not  used  as  a  reproach,  but  means— ^or  decency  put  on 
yo>ir  gown. 
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Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise  ; 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you  : 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my  voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I ;  what  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worser  welcome: 

I  have  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors  : 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  madness, 
(Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts,) 
Upon  malicious  knavery,*  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet.* 

Rod.  Sir,  sir,  sir, — 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure. 

My  spirit  and  my  place  have  in  their  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing?  this  is  Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange.*' 

Rod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  Sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serve  God,  if 

■  Knavery.     The  quarto  bravery. 

^  Grange.  Strictly  speaking,  the  farm-house  of  a  monastery.  But  it  is  used  by 
the  old  writers  as  a  separate  dwellhig,  as  in  Spenser : — 

"  Ne  have  the  watery  fowls  a  certain  grange 
Wherein  to  rest." 

Shakspere,  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  gives  the  feeling  of  lonelineu  (which 
Brabantio  here  expresses)  in  a  few  words : — "  At  the  moated  grange  resides  tliis 
dejected  Mariana."  Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  exquisite  poem  upon  that  theme,  gives 
us  the  idea  of  desolation  more  fully  : — 

"  With  blackest  moss  the  flower-pots 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all, 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  i>each  to  the  garden-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  lookd  sad  and  strange. 

Uidil'led  was  the  clinking  latch, 

Weeded  ami  worn  the  ancient  tliatcli, 
I'fion  ihe  lonely  moateil  grange." 
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the  devil  bid  you.  Because  we  come  to  do  you  service,  and 
you  think  we  are  ruffians,  you  '11  have  your  daughter  covered 
with  a  Barbary  horse  :  you  '11  have  your  nephews  *  neigh  to 
you :  you  '11  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets  for 
germans. 

Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

lago.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you  your  daughter 
and  the  Moor  are  making  the  beast  with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are  a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer.     I  know  thee,  Roderigo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thing.     But  I  beseech  you. 
If 't  be  your  pleasure  and  most  wise  consent, 
(As  partly  I  find  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night,^ 
Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard. 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier,'' 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor  : 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs  ; 
But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence  : 
Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, — 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 
In  an  extravagant''  and  wheeling  stranger. 
Of  here  and  every  where:  Straight  satisfy  yourself: 

*  Nephews.  The  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify  a  grandson,  or  any  lineal 
descendant.  In  '  Richard  III.'  (Act  IV.,  Scene  1)  tlie  Duchess  of  York  calls  her 
grand-daughter  niece.     Nephew  here  is  the  L;itin  nepos. 

*"  Tlie  seventeen  lines  iK'gijining  "  If 't  he  your  pleasure,"  are  not  found  in  (he 
quarto  of  1G22.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consult  that  quarto  here,  iis  in  other  in- 
stances, when  a  doubtful  reading  occurs.  We  have  two  ililliculties  here.  First, 
what  is  the  odd-even  of  the  night?  It  is  explained  to  be  the  interval  between  twelve 
at  night  and  one  in  tiie  morning.  But  then,  secondly,  an  auxiliary  verb  is  wanling 
to  tiie  projier  construction  of  the  sentence;  and  Cai)ell  would  read,  "  Af  traiis- 
portetl."     We  can  oidy  give  the  passiige  iis  we  find  it. 

''  Exl ntvdijrml .  Wandering,  unsettled,  as  in  '  Hamlet  :" — "  'J'lie  eslravtigdul 
and  erring  sjiirit." 
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If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house. 
Let  loose  on  rac  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  hoa ! 

Give  me  a  taper ;  call  up  all  my  people  : 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream  ; 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already  : 
Light,  I  say  !  light !  [Exit  from  above. 

lago.  Farewell ;  for  I  must  leave  you  : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produc'd  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor :  For,  I  do  know,  the  state 
(However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check) 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him.     For  he  's  embark'd 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus'  wars, 
(Which  even  now  stand  in  act,)  that  for  their  souls. 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business :  in  which  regard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.     That  you  shall  surely  find  him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  *  the  raised  search  ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewell.  [Exit. 

Enter,  below,  Brahantio,  and  Servants  with  torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is  ; 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 
Is  nought  but  bitterness.     Now,  Rodcrigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? — O,  unhappy  girl ! — 
With  the  Moor,  say'st  thou  ? — Who  would  bo  a  father  ? — 
How  didst  thou  know  't  was  she  ? — O,  she  deceives  me '' 
Past  thought ! — What  said  she  to  you  ? — Get  more  tapers ; 
Raise  all  my  kindred. — Arc  they  married,  think  you  ? 

"  The  Sagittary.  Tliig  is  geiiprnlly  t;iken  to  Ik*  an  inn.  It  Wiis  tlie  rusiilfncc  at 
tlie  argenal  of  the  commandiiiff  ofticerg  of  the  imvy  anil  army  of  llic  r.iuildu-. 
Tlie  (ignrc  of  an  iirclicr,  with  his  drawn  Iiow,  over  tlio  gates,  still  indicates  (lie  place. 
I'robahly  ShakB{>erc  had  looked  ti|)on  that  sculpture. 

''  The  quarto  reads,  "  Thcu  iti;reii'tt  me." 
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Rod.  Truly,  I  think  they  are. 

Bra.  O   heaven  ! — How  got  she  out  ? — O  treason  of  the 
blood  !— 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  see  them  act. — Are  there  not  charms 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?     Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing? 

Rod.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — O,  would  you  had  had  her  ! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.   I  think  I  can  discover  him,  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  house  I  '11  call  ; 
I  may  command  at  most; — Get  weapons,  hoa ! 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night.* — 
On,  good  Roderigo.     I  will  deserve  your  pains.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants  with  torches. 

lago.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuiF*^  o'  the  conscience. 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murthcr :  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometime  to  do  me  service  :  Nine  or  ten  times 
1  had  thought  to  have  ycrk'd  him  here  under  the  ribs.'' 

Olh.  'T  is  better  as  it  is. 

logo.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 

•  Officers  of  night.  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads  officers  of  might.  Maloiie 
lias  given  a  quotafioii  from  the  '  Comnioiiwealtli  of  Venice,"  a  translation  fnmi  the 
Italian,  printed  in  1599,  from  which  it  appears  that,  (he  city  being  divided  into  six 
tribes,  each  tribe  furnished  an  officer  of  the  night,  "  to  make  rounds  about  his 
quarter,  till  the  dawning  of  the  day,  being  always  guarded  and  attended  on  with 
weaponed  officers  and  Serjeants." 

'  Stuff.  Matter — material.  The  stulT  of  the  conscience  is  the  very  snbstiuice 
of  the  conscience. 

''■  Iago  is  j)reparing  Othello  for  tlie  appearance  of  Hoderigo  witli  BraV)antio,  which 
he  does  by  representing  that  Hoderigo  has  communicated  to  him  his  intention  to 
apprise  Desdemona's  father  of  her  llight.  and  that  he  resented  his  expressions  to- 
wards <^)thell(). 
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And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 

Against  your  honour. 

That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 

I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But,  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Are  you  fast  married  ?     Be  assur'd  of  this,* 

That  the  magnifico  is  much  belov'd. 

And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential. 

As  double  as  the  duke's  : ''  he  will  divorce  you  ; 

Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 

The  law  (with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on) 

Will  give  him  cable. 

0th.  Let  him  do  his  spite  : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.     'T  is  yet  to  know. 
(Which  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour 
I  shall  promulgate,)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege  ;  "^  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbonneted,''  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  For  know,  I  ago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  ®  free  condition 

»  The  quarto  reads — -for  be  sure  of  this. 

^  As  double  as  the  duke's.  Most  of  the  editors  give  this  a  literal  construction, 
supiMwitig  tliat  Shaksi)ere  adopted  the  popular  though  incorrect  notion,  that  the 
doge  had  two  voices  in  the  senate.  Capell  calls  ««  double  sx.  Grecisni,  signifying 
as  large,  as  extensive.  It  is  clear  that  Siiakspere  did  not  take  tlie  phrase  in  a 
literal  sense;  for,  if  he  had  8up])used  that  the  duke  had  a  douhle  voice  as  duke,  l»e 
would  not  have  assigned  the  same  jirivilege  to  the  senator  Urabantio. 

•■  Siege.  The  quarto  reads  height.  A  siege  royal  was  a  throne,  an  elevated  seat. 
We  have  in  Spenser, — 

"  A  stately  siege  of  sovereign  majesty.'' 

•*  Unbonneted.  Theobald  says,  to  speak  unboinieted  is  to  speak  with  the  cap  off, 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  p(H.-t's  meaning.  Mr.  Fust'li  suggested  an  ingeni- 
ous explanation,  that  jls  at  Venice  the  cap  or  bonnet  constituted  an  important  dis- 
tinction, so  the  demerits  of  Othello  might  speak  for  themselves  without  any  extrinsic 
honours.  Dements  is  used  in  the  Kense  of  merits  ;  mereo  and  demereo  being  synony- 
mous in  Latin.      We  have  the  siune  word  in  '  Coriolanus  :' — 

"Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  .Martins,  may 
Of  his  dements  rob  Coniinins." 

'  Johnson  ex])lains  unhoused — free  from  domestic  car***.  Whalley  says  that 
Othello,  talking  as  a  soldier,  means  tiiat  he  has  no  B<-ttled  habitation.  Mr.  Hunter 
('  Disipiisition  on  the  Tem|ie»t ')  {Kiints  out  that  .Sliaks|)ere  "  Ilalianatcs  "  in  the  use 
of  the  word  unhouseil,  which,  he  adds,  "  to  an  KnglisL  e.ir  suggests  nothing  tluil  a 
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Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 

For  the  sea's  worth.  *     But,  look  !  what  lights  come  yond? 

Enter  Cassio,  at  a  distance,  and  certain  Ofiicers  with  torches. 

lago.  Those  are  the  raised  father  and  his  friends  : 
You  were  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I :  I  must  be  found; 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul. 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

lago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

0th.  The  servants  of  the  duke  ;  and  my  lieutenant. 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  ! 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cas.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance. 
Even  on  the  instant. 

Olh.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cas,  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  : 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat.     The  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels  ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,^  rais'd  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already  :  You  have  been  hotly  call'd  for  ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests. 
To  search  you  out. 

Oth.  'T  is  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 
And  go  with  you.  [£a•^7. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here? 

man  would  not  willingly  resign ;  but  it  would  be  dilTereiit  with  an   Italian."     It 
appears  to  us  that  Othello  had  expressed  no  satisfaction  at  liaving  been  houseless, 
but  that  lie  simply  uses  unhoused  for  unmarried.     The  husband  is  the  head  or  band 
of  the  house — the  unmarried  is  the  unhouse-banded — the  unhoused. 
"  So  in  '  Henry  V.,'  Act  I.,  Scene  2 — 

"  As  rich  with  praise 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  tiie  sea 
W'ith  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.'' 

''  Consuls.     In  the  first  scene  we  have  "  tiie   tongued  consuls;'"  iloublless  tiie 
senators  are  meant  in  Ijoth  passages. 
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lago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land  carack  ;• 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize  he  's  made  for  ever. 
Cas.  I  do  not  understand. 
lago.  He  's  married. 

Cas.  To  who  ? 

Re-enter  Othello. 

lago.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 

0th.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Roderigo,  and  Officers  with  torches. 

logo.  It  is  Brabantio  : — general,  be  advis'd  ; 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

Oth.  Hola  !  stand  there ! 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[^They  draw  on  both  sides. 

logo.  You,  Roderigo  !  Come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

Oth.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust 
them. 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.    O    thou   foul    thief,    where    hast    thou    stow'd    my 
daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her  : 
For  I  "11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense, 
(If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound,'') 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  dearling  "•'  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou, — to  fear,''  not  to  delight. 
Judge  me  the  world,  if 't  is  not  gross  in  sense, 

"  Otrack.     A  veuel  of  heavy  Imrileii. 
''  This  line  is  wanting  in  flic  (jnarto. 

•    Dfarliiig.     So  in  tlu-  folio,  using  tiio  old  Saxon  wont  lUurlimi  in  ii  plural  simim'. 
The  ({uiirto  hoM  dnrliiiij.i. 

'    To  J'enr.      HraUmlio  callM  Othfllo,  a  ihing  to  Ifrrify,  not  to  di'liglil. 
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That  thou  hast  practis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals. 
That  weaken  motion :  * — I  '11  have  it  disputed  on  ; 
'T  is  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee. 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant : 
Lay  hold  upon  him ;  if  he  do  resist. 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

0th.  Hold  your  hands. 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prison  :  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session. 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

0th.  Whatif  I  do  obey? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied  ; 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side, 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state. 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Off.  'T  is  true,  most  worthy  signior. 

The  duke  's  in  council ;  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  in  council  ? 

In  this  time  of  the  night? — Bring  him  away  : 
Mine  's  not  an  idle  cause  :  the  duke  himself^ 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong  as  't  were  their  own : 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be.      \^Eoceu7it. 


"  So  the  folio.  Tlie  passage  in  which  the  word  weaken  occurs,  Ijcgiiiiiiiig  at 
"  Judge  ine  the  world,'"  and  emiing  at  "  palpaljle  to  thinking,"  is  not  found  in  the 
quarto.  The  corrnncntators,  therefore,  change  weaken  to  waken,  wliicii  (hey  eluci- 
date by  three  pages  of  notes,  wliich  are  neither  satisfactory  in  a  critical  point  of 
view,  nor  edifying  in  a  moral  one. 
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SCENE  111.— The  same.     A  Council  Chamber. 

The  Duke,  and  Senators,  sitting ;  Officers  attending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news. 
That  gives  them  credit, 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion'd 
My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  galleys. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred  : 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 

(As  in  these  cases  where  the  aim  reports,' 

*T  is  oft  with  difference,)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 

A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgment  : 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailor.  [Within.]  Whathoa!  whathoa!  whathoa! 

Enter  Sailor. 

Off.  A  messenger  from  the  galleys. 

Duke.  Now?  What 's  the  business  ? 

Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes;* 
So  was  I  bid  report  liere  to  the  state. 
By  signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change? 

1  Sen.  This  cannot  be. 

By  no  assay  of  reason ;  't  is  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze :  When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk  ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it, 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

•   TV  aim  rep(jrt*.     Aim  it  used  in  the  sense  of  coiijectuif,  n«  in  tlic  '  Two  (ion- 
tlenien  of  \'erond:' — 

"  Hilt  ft-nriiig  l«"»t  my  jeiiloug  dim  inijjlit  err.'' 
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That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in  :  if  we  make  thought  of  this. 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first. 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless/ 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he  's  not  for  Rhodes. 

Off.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious. 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 

1  Sen.  Aj,  so  I  thought : — How  many,  as  you  guess  ? 

Mess.  Of  thirty  sail :  and  now  they  do  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus.     Siguier  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor. 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus. 
Marcus  Luccicos,''  is  not  he  in  town  ? 

1  Sen.  He 's  now  in  Florence. 

Duke.  Write  from  us  to  him,  post — post-haste,  despatch.'" 

1  Se7i.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant  Moor. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Iago,  Roderigo,  and 

Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ  you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 

•  The  preceding  seven  lines  are  only  found  ip  the  folio. 

*"  Marcus  Lmccwos.  Both  the  folio  and  the  quarto  give  this  projier  name  thus. 
Capell  changed  it  to  Marcus  Lucchest,  saying  that  sucii  a  torniination  as  Lwcicos 
is  unknown  in  the  Italian.  But  wiio  is  tlie  duke  inquiring  after?  Most  probalily 
a  Greek  soldier  of  Cyprus — an  Esfradiot — one  who  from  his  local  knowledge  Wiw 
enabled  to  give  him  information.  Is  it  necessary  tliat  the  Greek  should  In-ar  an 
Italian  name?  And  does  not  the  termination  in  cos  better  convey  tlie  notion  whicii 
we  believe  the  poet  to  have  had  ? 

'  This  is  ordinarily  printed  after  the  quarto — 

"  Write  from  us;  wish  him  jMxst -post-haste;  despatcii." 
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I  did  not  sec  you  ;  welcome,  gentle  signior :  [To  Brabantio. 
We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours  :  Good  your  grace,  pardon  me ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business. 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  general  care 
Take  hold  on  me ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 
And  it  is  still  itself. 

Duke.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter !  O,  my  daughter  ! 

Sen.  Dead  ? 

Bra.  Ay,  to  me  ; 

She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err. 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense,'* 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not — 

Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that  in  this  foul  proceeding 
Hath  thus  bcguil'd  your  daughter  of  herself. 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter,* 
After  your  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor;   whom  now,  it  seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

All.  We  are  very  sorry  for 't. 

Duke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to  this  ? 

[To  Othello. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

0th.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters, — 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my  speccli, 

•  Thi»  line  i»  wanting  in  tlie  quartu. 
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And  little  bless'd  with  the  soft"  phrase  of  peace; 

For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith. 

Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,''  they  have  us'd 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle ; 

And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  ray  cause. 

In  speaking  for  myself:  Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience, 

I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love  :  what  drugs,  what  charms. 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 

(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 

I  won  his  daughter. <' 

Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself:  And  she,  in  spite  of  natiire. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing. 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  most  imperfect. 
That  will  confess,  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  eilect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof; 

Without  more  wider  '^  and  more  overt  test, 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming,  do  prefer  against  him. 

1  Se7i.  But,  Othello,  speak  : 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 

■>  Soft.     The  quarto  set.     We  liave  a  similar  use  of  llic  word  so/I   in  '  Corio- 

lanus :' — 

"  Say  to  tlu'iii. 

Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  heiiig  bred  in  broils, 

Ha«t  not  the  so/I  way,  which  thou  dost  confess 

Were  fit  for  thee  to  use." 
''  He  had  been  unemployed  during  nine  months. 
"'  See  note  in  '  Cyml>eline,'  Act  \' .,  Scene  .5. 
'^   If 'i  lei:     The  quarto  cerlain. 
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Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  aflections  ? 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  aflbrdoth? 

Oth.  \  do  beseech  you, 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father : 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you," 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Dcsdcraona  hither. 

Oth.  Ancient,  conduct  them  :  you  best  know  the  place. 

[Exeunt  I  AGO  and  Attendants. 
And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood,"' 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I  '11  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  she  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Oth.  Her  father  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortune,'' 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  1  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances  ; 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breacli ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance.     In  my  traveller's  history,'' 


"  This  line  is  wanting  in  the  quarto. 

'■  This  line  i«  also  wanting  in  the  (juarto. 

''■  Tlic  reading  of  the  folio  '\»~bnttU,  siegeg.  fortune. 

''  Traxellrr'thislonj.  Othello  moilestly,  and  somewhat  jocosely,  calls  his  won- 
derful relations,  n  trnvelUr't  hislor;/ — a  term  liy  wlii<-ii  the  marvellon-;  storirs  of  the 
Litligows  anti  Coryata  were  wont  to  Ix-  designated  in  .Sli:iks|iere's  day.  This  is 
enfechled   Ity  the  ({iiartu   into   /rinel't  hmtori/.      We  have    ventured   to  i-hange  the 

Vor.   Vm.  2   H 
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(Wherein  of  antrcs  vast,  and  desarts  idle,* 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 

It  was  my  liint  to  speak,)  such  was  my  process ; — 

And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow''  beneath  their  shoulders.^     These  things  to  hear 

Woidd  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 

But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence ; 

Which  ever  as  she  could  wnth  haste  despatch. 

She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  car 

Devour  up  my  discourse :  Which  I  observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  intentively  f  I  did  consent ; 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffer'd.      My  story  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sigliS  f*  '^  -" 

She  swore,'' — In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange; 

punctuation  of  tlie  text,  for  the  ordinary  reading  is  certainly  unintelligible.     We 
subjoin  tliat  reading  as  it  is  found  in  the  current  editions  : — 
"  Of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history  : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process." 
"  Iille.     Sterile,  barren.     Pope  reads  tciU,  wliich  he  foinid   in  the  second  folio  ; 
anil  (tilTord  somewhat  peevishly  defends  that  reading,  in  a  note  on   Ren  Jonson's 
'  Sejanus.' 

''   /Jo ^/'OM',  as  in  the  quarto.     The  folio,  (^/'cw. 

"  Intentively.  .So  the  quarto  ;  tiic  folio  reads  instinctively — a  decided  ty|M)gra- 
phical  error.  This,  and  a  few  otlier  errors  of  tiie  same  sort  which  are  corrected  by 
reference  to  tlie  text  of  the  quarto,  prove  that  the  folio  wiis  ])riiited  from  a  manu- 
script copy,  and  printed  most  jirobably  before  the  publication  of  liie  quarto;  for 
had  it  been  consulted,  these  mistakes  would  not  have  occurred. 
"'   Sii/lis.     So  the  quarto;  the  folio,  A(»ic«. 

•^  She  su'ore.  Steevens  has  a  most  extraordinary  note  u])on  this  expression.  He 
discovered  in  Whitaker's  '  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  .Scots,'  tliat  to  aver 
ujton  faith  and  honour  was  called  swearing.  He  had  previously  considered  tliat 
Desdemona  had  come  out  with  a  good  round  oatli — a  bold  and  masculine  oath,  as 
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'T  was  pitiful,  't  wa.s  wondrous  pitiful  : 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man:'  she  thank'd  me; 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I  spake : 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passVl ; 

And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd  ; 

Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  Dksdemona,  Jagg,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.   I  think  this  talc  would  win  my  daughter  too. 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use. 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak  ; 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  ! — Come  hither,  gentle  mistres.'; ; 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  : 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education  ; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you;  you  are  tlie  lord  of  duty  ;  — 

he  calls  it — ami,  having  this  impression,  he  liacl  often  condemned  the  passage 
"as  one  among  many  jmnifs  of  Shiik8|)cre's  inability  to  exliil>it  the  ileli«ite  graces 
of  female  conversation!''  Perhaps  the  remainder  of  liis  many  j)roofs  wouhl  in  llie 
same  way  have  bt^en  destroyed,  if  he  liad  possessed  tlie  slightest  cajMicity  for  dis- 
tinguishing lietween  the  true  and  the  meretricious  in  sentiment  and  style;  hut 
what  could  he  expected  of  a  man  wiio,  writing  notes  upon  the  Sonnets,  laments  his 
"  piteous  constraint  to  read  such  stuff  at  all  f 

"  Tieck  says  that  Eschenhurg  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  translating  this 
piuwage  as  if  Desdemona  had  wislii-d  that  heaven  liud  made  such  a  man  for  her, 
instead  of  wishing  that  heaven  had  created  her  as  Ijrave  as  the  liero  to  whose  story 
she  had  given  "  a  world  of  siglis."     We  are  not  sure  tliat  Kschenlmrg  is  wrong. 

2   H  l 
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I  am  hitherto  your  daiighter :  But  here 's  my  husband  ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  ! — I  have  done  :— 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  aflairs ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it. 
Come  hither.  Moor  : 

T  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  lay  a  sentence, 
Which,  as  a  grise,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers." 
When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended. 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd  that  smiles  steals  somethinij  from  the  lliicf; 
He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile  ; 
We  lose  it  not  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears  : 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  tlie  sorrow 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear 
TJiat  the  briiis'd  heart  was  pierced  througli  the  ear.'' 
1  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  allairs  of  state. 

"  The  quarto  adds,  into  your  favour. 

*'  Pierced.     StopvetiR,  acceptiiifj  tills  liteijilly.  s.-iys,  '•  llic  ci)iisp(juciice  of  a /«v/i* 
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Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  preparation  makes 
for  Cyprus  : — Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best 
known  to  you  :  And  though  we  have  there  a  substitute  of 
most  allowed  sufficiency,  yet  opinion,  a  more  sovereign  mis- 
tress of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you  :  you  must 
therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes 
with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

0th.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  :   I  do  a^ii^" 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition; 
With  such  accommodation,  and  besort. 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  Why ;  at  her  father's. 

Bra.  I  will  not  have  it  so. 

0th.  Nor  I. 

Des.  Nor  I.     I  would  not  there  reside,'' 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts. 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear  y"" 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Dcsdemona? 

Des.  That  I  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him,*" 

is  sometimes  matter  collected,  and  this  can  no  ways  be  cured  without  inercing — 
letting  it  out."     Warburton  proposeil  to  read  pieced.     SjHjnser  has, — 
"  Her  words   .... 
Which  passing  through  tlie  cars  would  pierce  the  he<trl." 

(.S|icnjt'r — Fiiirij  Queen,  liook  iv.,  chai).  8.) 
Pierced  is  not  here  used  by  Spenser  in  the  sense  of  waumled — lint  simply  peinl ruled. 
wliicii  is  probably  (he  meaning  of  the  text. 
"   Agnize — confess,  acknowledge. 

*>  Si>  the  (piarto.     Tiie  folio,  '•  Nor  would  I  there  reside." 
•^    i'uur  /iruii/ieroui  ear.      Tiie  (piarto  rcadn,  <i  gnicioug  ear. 

•'  The  (piarto  reads,  That  I  (^iV/ love  tiie  Moor.      Hut  her  love   icniaiiii,  and   the 
word  (/((/,  tiiongh  it  assists  tiic  rliytliiii,  enfe<-iilis  the  mum-. 
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My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  ibrtuncs 

May  trumpet  to  the  world  :  my  heart 's  subdued 

Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  : 

I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 

And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 

Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 

So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 

A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 

The  rights  for  why  I  love  him  are  bereft  me. 

And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 

By  his  dear  absence  :  Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th.  Let  her  have  your  voice. 
Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not,-' 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  the  young  aiFects, 
In  my  defunct  and  proper  satislactioiv;'' 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind  : 
And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 
When  she  is  with  me  :  No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  fcather'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  offic'd  instrument,'^ 

"  So  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads — 

"  Your  voices,  lords,  beseech  you  let  her  will 
Have  a  free  way,  I  therefore  beg  it  not,"  &c. 
The  modern  editions  give  us  a  made-up  text  of  the  folio  and  the  quarto  ;  altogether 
one  of  the  worst  modes  of  emendation. 

•>  We  print  this  passage  (which  Steevens  says  will  prove  a  lasting  source  of 
doubt  and  controversy)  as  we  find  it.  Theobald  has  changed  the  word  defunct  to 
distinct,  which  is  the  ordinary  reading.  Malone  gives  us  disjunct.  We  would 
only  observe,  that  complij  may  be  used  in  the  sense  oi  supply,  that  u(f'ects  are  ajfec- 
tions,  and  that  defunct  does  not  necessarily  mean  dead.  Tyrwhift  considers  that 
defunct  may  be  used  in  the  Latin  sense  of  performed.  As  function  has  the  siime 
Ijjitin  root,  we  would  suggest  that  Shakspere  used  defunct  for  functional,  and  then 
the  meaning  is  clear  ;  nor  to  gratily  tlie  young  all'ections,  in  my  official  and  indi- 
vidual satisfaction. 

"^  The  reading  of  the  quarto  is — 

"  No,  when  light-wing'd  toys, 

Anil  feather"d  Cupidyo/V*  with  wanton  duhiess. 

My  sjx'culative  and  active  instruments.'' 

The  modern  editors  have  made  up  a  text  between  the  cpiarto  and  tlie  folio.     They 

reject  the  foils  of  tlie  (juarlo,  and  adopt  the  seel  uf  the  folio  ;  while  they  substitute 

the  active  of  the  quarto  for  the  ojjic'd  of  the  folio.     Having  accomplished  this  hocus 
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That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation. 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  stay  or  going :  the  affair  cries  haste, 
And  speed  must  answer  it. 

Sen.  You  must  away  to-night. 

0th.  With  all  my  heart.  • 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we  '11  meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind. 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you  ; 
And  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect 
As  doth  import  you. 

0th.  So  please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife. 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so. 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  signior,       [To  Brau. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

1  Se7i.  Adieu,  brave  Moor!  use  Desdemona  well. 

pocus,  they  tell  us  that  sjieculative  instruments  are  the  eyes,  and  active  instruments 
the  hands  and  feet ;  that  to  teel  is  to  close  the  eyelids  of  a  bird,  which  applies  very 
projierly  to  the  sjieculative  instruments,  but  that  foils  better  suits  the  active.  It 
is  their  own  work  that  they  are  quarrelling  with,  and  not  that  of  the  author. 
Either  reading  is  goo'l,  if  they  had  let  it  alone.  The  8j)eculative  and  active  instni- 
mentt,  which  are  foiled,  are  the  thoughts  and  tiie  senses  ;  the  speculative  and  offic'd 
instrument,  which  is  seeled,  is  the  whole  man  in  meditation  and  in  action.  When 
the  poet  adopted  the  more  expressive  word  seel,  he  did  not  leave  the  ugly  anouialy 
which  the  commentators  have  made.  He  took  the  whole  man  as  an  instrument, 
spiritual  aud  material,  and  metaphorically  seeled  the  })erce])tions  of  that  instru- 
ment. 

*  The  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  the  modern  editors  do  not  hesitate  to  follow, 
is,— 

"  And  speed  must  answer  it ;  you  must  hence  to-night. 

Det.    To-night,  my  lord  f 

Duke.  This  night. 

0th.  With  all  my  heart." 

It  ap{)ear8  to  us  that  tlie  careful  rejection  of  tiie  sjwecli  of  Desdemona  was  u  great 
improvement  in  the  fulio.  . 
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Bra.  Look  to  her.  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see ;  * 
She  has  dcceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[Exettnt  Duke,  Senators,  Officers,  ^-c. 

0th.  My  life  upon  her  faith !     Honest  lago. 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee  ; 
I  prithee  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
And  brinor  them  after  in  the  best  advantage. 
Come,  Desdemona,  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction. 
To  spend  with  thee  :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

[Exeu7it  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Rod.  lago. 

logo.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  think'st  thou  ? 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed  and  sleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 

lago.  If  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee  after.     Why, 
thou  silly  gentleman  ! 
J_    Rod.  It  is  silliness   to  live  when  to  live  is  torment  :  and 
then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die  when  death  is  our  phy- 
sician. 

lago.  O  villainous  !  I  have  looked  upon  the  world  lor 
four  times  seven  years;  and  since  I  could  distinguish  be- 
twixt a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found  man  that  knew 
how  to  love  himself.  Ere  I  would  say  I  woidd  drown  my- 
self for  the  love  of  a  Guinea-hen,  I  would  change  my  hu- 
manity with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess  it  is  my  shame  to  be 
so  fond  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 

lago.  Virtue?  a  fig !  'tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus, 
or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens ;  to  the  which  our 
wills  are  gardeners :  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow 
lettuce;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme;  suj)ply  it  witli 
one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many  ;  either  to  have 
it  steril  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry  ;  why,  the 
power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If 
the  balance''  of  our  lives  liad  not  one  scale  ol' reason  to  poise 

■'    Tiif  (juaitu  leads — hme  <i  ijiiicA  ri/e  to  a  v. 
''  H'llaiire,  ill  llif  qiiaito.     Tlic  I'olio,  hravis. 
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another  of"  sensuality,  the  blood  and  baseness  ol"  Diir  natures 
would  conduct  us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions  :  But  we 
have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings, 
our  unbitted  lusts  ;  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call  love, 
to  be  a  sect"  or  scion. 

Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

Ia(/o.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  t])e.  bloody  and  a  pf'^'PngsJl^J} 
of  the  \yill.  Come,  be  a  man  :  Drown  thyself?  drown  cats 
and  blind  puppies.  I  have  professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I 
confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable 
toughness.  I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now.  Put 
money  in  thy  purse;  follow  thou  the  wars;  defeat  tliy  fa- 
vour ^  with  an  usurped  beard ;  I  say,  put  money  in  thy 
purse.  It  cannot  be  long  that  Desdemona  should  continue 
her  love  to  the  Moor, — put  money  in  thy  purse ; — nor  he 
his  to  her :  it  was  a  violent  commencement  in  her,  and  thou 
shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration ; — put  but  money  in 
thy  purse. — These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  ; — 
fill  thy  purse  with  money :  the  food  that  to  him  noAv  is  as 
luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  colo- 
quintida.  She  must  change  for  youth  :  when  she  is  sated 
with  his  body  she  will  find  the  errors  of  her  choice.  There- 
fore put  money  in  thy  purse. — If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thy- 
self, do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make  all 
the  money  thou  canst :  If  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  be- 
twixt an  erring*  barbarian  and  super-subtle  Venetian,  be 
not  too  hard  for  my  wits  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt 
enjoy  her  ;  therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of  drowning  thy- 
self! it  is  clean  out  of  the  way  :  seek  thou  rather  to  be 
hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go 
without  her. 

Hod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  1  depend  on  tJie 
issue  ? 

luf/o.  Thou  art  sure  of  me; — Go,  make  money:  I  liave 
told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again,  I  liate 
tlie  Moor:  my  cause  is  hearted  ;  thine  hath  no  less  reason  : 

"   .1  Ktil.     Wliat  we  now  call  in  hoiticnltiiif  ii  iiiliim/. 
'•   DfJ'fdl  thij  finxiur — cliunge  lliy  coiinloriaiicc'. 
Krnnij  —  u»cd  in  the  itiunc  gciiiK'  iu  utiiiviitjanl,  in  .1  |iifviou»  sciiii-. 
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Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  against  him :  if  thou 
canst  cuckold  him,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  me  a  sport. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  be 
delivered.  Traverse;  go;  provide  thy  money.  We  will 
have  more  of  this  to-morrow.     Adieu. 

Rod.   Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 

lago.  Go  to  ;  farewell.     Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  .'' 

[Rod.  What  say  you  ? 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear.] 

Rod.  [I  am  changed.]     I  '11  sell  all  my  land. 

lago.  [Go  to ;  farewell !  put  money  enough  in  your  purse.]* 

[Exit  Roderigo. 
Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane. 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office  :  I  know  not  if 't  be  true  ; 
But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind. 
Will  do,  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cassio  's  a  proper  man :  Let  me  see  now  ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will ; 
In  double  knavery, — How  ?  how  ? — Let 's  see  : — 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  car 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  : 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 
To  be  suspected ;  fram'd  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so  ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose. 
As  asses  are. 

I  have  't ; — it  is  engender'd  : — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light.  [Exit. 

'  The  passages  in  brackets  are  not  in  tiie  folio. 
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'  Scene  L— "  The  thick-lips." 

\  This  passage  lias  been  received  as  indicatiii<^  the  intent  ion  of  Sliak8i)ere  to  make 
Othello  a  Negro.  It  is  very  j)rol)al)le  that  the  popular  notion  of  a  Moor  was  some- 
what confused  in  Shaksj^re's  time,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  proud  Arabs 
who  had  borne  sovereign  sway  in  Europe  (•'  men  of  royal  siege  "),  and,  what  is 
more,  had  filled  an  age  of  comparative  darkness  with  the  light  of  their  jioetry  and 
their  science,  were  confounded  with  the  uncivilized  African — the  despised  slave. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  Shakspere  had  any  other  intention  than  to  ])aint 
Othello  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  accomplished  of  the  proud  children  of  the 
Ommiades  and  the  AhbmiJes.  The  ex])ression,  "  thick-Zips,''  from  the  mouth  of 
iloderigo,  can  only  be  received  dramatically,  as  a  nick-name  given  to  Othello  by 
the  folly  and  ill-nature  of  this  coxcomb.  Wliatever  may  liave  been  the  practice  of 
the  stage  even  in  Shakspere's  time — and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Othello 
was  represented  as  a  Negro — the  whole  context  of  tiie  play  is  against  the  notiom  j 

j  Coleridge  has  very  acutely  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  present  jiractice  of 
making  him  a  black -a-moor — "  Even  if  we  supposed  this  an  uninterruptetl  tradition 
of  tlie  theatre,  and  that  Shakspere  himself,  from  want  of  scenes,  and  the  exj)erience 
that  nothing  could  be  made  too  marked  for  the  senses  of  his  au<lienci>,  had  prac- 
tically sanctioned  it,  would  this  ])rove  aught  concerning  his  own  intention  us  a 
I)oet  for  all  ages'?"*  Uymer,  in  his  most  amusingly-absurd  attack  u\Hm  this 
tragedy,  seems  to  confound  the  notion  of  Moor  mid  Negro,  without  any  reference 
to  the  stage.     '' The  cliaracter  of  that  state  (Venice)  is  to  employ  strangers  in  their 

*  LiU-rary  Ucmainii,  vol.  li.  p.  i!.'i7. 
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wars  ;  but  shall  a  poet  thence  fancy  that  they  will  set  a  Negro  to  be  their  general, 
or  trust  a  Moor  to  defend  them  against  the  Turk  ?  With  us  a  black -a-moor  might 
rise  to  be  a  trumpeter  ;  but  Shakspere  would  not  have  him  less  than  a  lieutenant- 
general.  With  us  a  Moor  might  marry  some  little  drab,  or  small-coal  wench  : 
Shakspere  would  provide  him  the  daughter  and  heir  of  some  great  lord,  or  privy 
councillor ;  and  all  the  town  should  reckon  it  a  very  suitable  match.  Yet  the 
English  are  not  bred  up  with  tliat  hatred  and  aversion  to  the  Moors  as  are  the 
Venetians,  who  suffer  by  a  perpetual  hostility  from  them.  Littora  littoribus  con- 
traria.  Nothing  is  more  odious  in  nature  than  an  improbable  lie  ;  and  certainly, 
never  was  any  play  fraught,  like  this  of '  Othello/  with  improbabilities.'"*  Rynier's 
accuracy  is  not  more  to  be  depended  on  than  his  taste.  In  a  subsequent  page  he 
says,  "  This  senator's  daughter  runs  away  to  a  carrier's  inn,  the  Sagittary,  with  a 
black-a-moor."  Shakspere's  local  knowledge  was  more  to  be  depended  upon  tiian 
the  guessing  learning  of  the  editor  of  the  Foeclera.  The  Sagittary  was  not  an  inn 
(see  note  on  that  passage) ;  nor  were  the  Venetians  in  perpetual  hostility  witli  the 
Moors.  Upon  this  subject  we  are  favoured  with  the  following  observations  from 
the  friend  who  contributed  some  local  illustrations  to  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 

Every  shade  of  complexion  is  even  now  familiar  to  Venetians,  and  was  yet  more 
so  m  former  days.  Groups  of  Greeks,  Africans,  and  natives  of  both  Indies,  may 
be  daily  seen  in  the  great  squares  of  Venice,  conversing  in  the  arcades,  or  gathered 
about  the  cafes.  In  the  ages  of  her  splendour,  Venice  was  thronged  with  foreigners 
from  every  climate  of  the  eartli ;  and  nowhere  else,  perhaps,  has  prejudice  of  colour 
been  so  feeble.  A  more  important  fact,  as  regards  Desdemona's  attachment,  is  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Republic  to  employ  foreign  mercenaries,  and  especially 
in  offices  of  command,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  lessening  to  the  utmost  the 
danger  of  cabal  and  intrigue  at  home.  The  families  of  senators,  or  other  chief 
citizetis,  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  in  their  dark-complexioned  guests,  tliose  only 
who  were  distinguished  by  ability,  and  by  the  ofhcial  rank  thereby  gained  : — 
picked  men,  whose  hue  might  be  forgotten  in  their  accomplishments.  I 

*  Scene  I. — "  To  start  my  quiet.' 

The  singular  quiet  of  residences  on  the  canals  of  Venice  seems  to  liave  been,  at 
all  times,  a  temptation  to  "start"'  it  by  practical  jokes.  The  houses  may  be 
approached  and  quitted  so  stealthily  as  to  render  it  extremely  etisy  to  cause  an 
alarm.  We  have  seen  great  confusion  occasioned  by  a  single  wag,  who,  late  in 
the  evening,  kept  up  a  succession  of  thundering  knocks  at  the  great  palace-doors 
on  eitlier  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  approaching  each  by  swimming,  and  tliving 
the  moment  the  trick  was  played.  Tiie  starting  the  quiet  of  elderly  citizens  was 
an  easy  revenge  for  the  disappointed  lovers  of  their  daughters,  and  iui  infliction 
with  which  old  Brabantio  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted.     (M.) 

^  Scene  I. — "  Transported  with  no  worse, 

(/  gonitolier.  " 

The  word  "  knave,"  with  its  answering  terms  in  foreign  languages,  seems  to  be 
the  most  approved  descrijition  of  an  ancient  and  modern  gondolier.  Tlie  reply  in 
Venice  to  our  question,  wiiether  gondoliers  really  were  usually  knaves,  was,  "O! 
oui, — naturellement."  The  explanation  of  '•  naturellement ''  is,  that  the  gondoliers 
are  the  only  conveyers  of  persons,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  proj)erty,  in  Venice  j 
that  they  are  thus  cognizant  of  all  intrigues,  and  tlie  fittest  agents  in  them,  and  are 
under  perpetual  and  strong  temptation  to  make  profit  of  the  secrets  of  society. 
Itrabantio  might  well  be  in  liorror  at  his  daughter  having,  in  "  the  dull  watch 
o"  the  night,"  "  no  worse  nor  better  guard."  (M.) 

*  Sliort  View  of'l'ragi'ilv,  1 1'.flS,  p.  '.U. 
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*  Scene  IH. — "  The  Turkish  preparation  mnkti  for  Rhodes." 

Reed,  in  his  eilition  of  Shaksjiere,  has  tlie  following  dhgervation  : — "  We  learn 
from  the  play  tliat  there  was  a  junction  of  the  Turkisli  fleet  at  Hliixles,  in  onler 
for  the  invasion  of  Cyprus;  that  it  first  came  sailing  towards  Cyprus,  then  went  to 
Hliodi's,  there  met  another  squailron,  and  tlien  resumed  its  way  to  Cyprus.  These 
are  real  historical  facts  which  liappened  when  Mustapha,  Selymus's  general, 
attacked  Cyprus  in  May,  1570." 

'  Scene  III.—  "  the  bhody  book  of  law 

You  shall  ijottrsetf  read  in  the  bitter  letter." 

We  now  know  for  a  certainty,  through  llie  researches  of  Mr.  Collier,  tiiat 
'  Othello'  was  performed  in  1602  ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  tliis  passage  has  a 
<lirect  allusion  to  a  statute  of  the  first  James.     Wlien  Othello  says, — 

"  I  will  a  round  iinvarnisli'il  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love  ;  what  drugs^  what  charms. 
What  cimjiirntiim,  and  what  mighty  niiii/ic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
I  won  his  daughter." 

he  almost  uses  the  very  words  of  the  statute,  which  enactt,  That  if  any  person  or 
jiersons  sliould  take  upon  him  or  them,  by  witchiyraft,  enchantment,  charm,  or 
sorcery — to  the  intent  to  provoke  any  person  to  unlawful  love,  and  heing  thereof 
lawfully  convicted,  he  or  they  sliould,  for  the  first  ofl'ence,  sutler  imjirlsoniuent, 
itc.  Might  not  this  [lassage  have  been  added  to  tiie  original  copy  of  the  tragedy  ? 
This  jwrlicular  superstition  was,  however,  much  earlier  than  the  j)eriod  of  our 
witch-hunting  James.  We  find  a  curious  story  of  this  nature  in  Skelton,  about 
the  enchantment  of  Charlemagne,  which  he  says  he  had  from 

"  Fraunces  I'etrarke, 

That  much  noble  clerke." 

*  .Scene  IH. — "  The  Anthropophagi,  a/.'d  men  whose  headx 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

In  the  third  act  of  the  '  TemiM-'sf,"  Gonzalo  says, — 

"  When  we  were  tioys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
l)pw-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh .'  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we  find, 
V-nch  putter  out  of  one  for  five  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of." 

.\  few  lines  l)efore,  Antonio,  half  sneeringly,  remarks, — 

"  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 

Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them." 

'I'hc  put ter-otti  of  one  for  five  was  the  travelling  adventurer,  who  effected  an  insu- 
rance on  his  own  risk — the  very  opposite  of  the  princijile  of  life-insurances.  He 
was  to  l)e  the  gainer  if  he  survived  the  dangers  of  his  cxj)edition.  (.Sw  Ilhistratioiis 
of  The  Two  fientlemen  of  Verona,'  Act  I.,  .Scene  3.)  Mr.  Hunter  considers  that 
the  satire  of  Tlie  TemiK-st  '  is  most  distinctly  jiointed  at  Ualeigli's  nuuvellous  tab's 
iti  his  voyage  to  Guiana,  in  ]50!i.  The  passage  in  Raleigh  is  certainly  a  singular 
proof  of  his  credulity,  for  he  only  aflirrns  his  own  belief  upon  the  re|Hirl  of  otluTii. 
"  Next  unto  the  Arvi  "  (a  river  which  he  says  falls  into  the  Oreiuxpie,  or  Oromiko), 
"  are  two  rivers,  Atoica  and  C'aora ;  and  on  that  branch  whieli  is  called  Caora  are 
a  nation  of  people  wlios*-  beads  ap]>ear  not  above  their  shonldrrs  ;  which,  though  it 
may  Ik*  thought  a  mere  fable,  yet^or  my  own  part  I  urn  remdreil  it  ii  (rue,  Iteeaute 
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every  cbilde  in  the  province  of  Arromaia  and  Caiiuri  affirme  the  same.  They  are 
called  Ewaipanoma;  they  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  tlieir  shoulders. 
and  their  mouthes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts,  and  that  a  long  traine  of  haire 
groweth  backward  betweene  their  shoulders."  *  Hondius,  the  Dutch  geographer, 
published  in  1599  a  Latin  translation  of  the  more  remarkable  passages  of  Raleigh's 
tract,  with  plates  of  Anthropophagi,  Amazons,  and  headless  men.  We  give  a  copy 
of  one  of  these,  omitting  the  Amazon.  But  these  tales  are  as  old  as  Pliny,  and  of 
his  account  of  the  headless  men  there  is  an  almost  literal  translation  in  Sir  John 
Maundevile's  '  Travels.'  "  And  in  another  yle,  toward  the  southe,  duellen  folk  of 
foule  stature,  and  of  cursed  kynde,  that  han  no  hedes,  and  here  eyen  bin  in  here 
scholdres."'  Mr.  Hunter  is  so  sure  that  the  passage  in  '  The  Tempest '  is  meant  to 
be  an  attack  upon  Raleigh,  that  he  proposes  it  as  one  of  his  special  proofs  that  tlie 
play  was  written  as  early  as  1596.  But  we  may  ask  how  we  are  to  account  for  the 
diflerence  of  tone  in  '  Othello  ?'  In  the  passage  before  us  there  is  no  ridicule — 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  approaching  to  a  sarcasm.  Othello,  perfectly  simple; 
and  veracious,  though  enthusiastic,  and  it  may  be  credulous,  speaks  {)recisely  in 
tiie  same  spirit  of  his  own 

"  Most  disastrous  chances  ; 

Of  moving  accidents  by  Hood  and  fiold  ;" 
and  of 

"  The  Antliropopliagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  slioulders." 

In  a  passage  which  has  always  been  misprinted  "  mt/  travel's  Insfo)'//,^'  lie  certainly 
mentions  liis  adventures  as  "  ;«y  traveller's  history,'^  wliich  we  accept  as  a  j)layful 
allusion  to  the  somewhat  licensed  relations  of  travellers'  marvels,  and  lie  may  have 
had  Raleigh  in  his  mind.  But  there  is  nothing  ill-natured  in  this; — nothing,  ag 
Mr.  Htuiter  contends  for  tlie  passage  in  '  The  Tempest,'  "  to  sliow  Sliakspeare  bear- 
ing an  effective  testimony  against  public  and  miscliievous  delusions.''  Raleigli 
himself  would  certainly  not  iiave  taken  it  as  a  rebuke  that  the  valiant  and  high- 
minded  Othello  should  be  made  to  speak  after  his  example. 

*  K.ileigh's  '  Narrative,'  printed  in  Ilakluyt's  '  Voyages,'  inno. 
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ACT    11. 

SCENE  I. — A  Sea-port  Town  in  Cyprus. 

Enter  Montano  and  Two  Gentlemen. 

Mo7i.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea  ? 

1  Gent.  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrought  flood  ; 
I  cannot  'twixt  the  heaven'  and  the  main. 

Descry  a  sail. 

Mon.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land  ; 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements  : 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
Wliat  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountaiajMaelt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  ^  ^j[flflB||^HH||^  of  this  ? 

2  Gent.  A  segregatiojg^^^^HHRIRpiet :. 
For  do  but  stand  upon  tBBpPHnng  shore. 
The  chidden  ''■  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 

The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane,'' 

"  Heaven.  The  quarto  reads  haven,  which  Malon^LMJp|l^'becau8e  he  objects  to 
"  hyperbolical  language  in  the  mouth  of  a  gentlemMj  answering  a  serious  ques- 
tion." It  is  well  when  some  reason  is  given  for  spoiling  poetry.  When  Siiakspere 
wrote  this  passage,  and  when  lie  made  the  Clown  in  '  The  Winter's  Tale"  say, 
"  Between  the  sea  and  the  firmament  you  cannot  tlirust  a  bodkin's  jwint,"  the 
poetry  of  the  image  was  equally  preserved,  though  the  expression  was  modified  by 
the  characters  of  the  speakers. 

••  Mortise.     The  hole  of  one  j)iece  of  timber  fitted  to  receive  the  tenon  of  another. 

•^  Chidden.  The  quarto  rhiilmg,  wliich  the  editors  adopt  without  noticing  rhidtU-n. 
How  weak  is  the  cAjV/i«<)r  billow /W/i«^  the  clouds!  but  the  billow  c/ij(A/>'«  by  f lie 
blast  is  full  of  beauty. 

'*  Mane.  In  the  folio  this  word  is  spelt  maoie  ;  in  tiie  quarto  ninyne.  In  each 
the  spelling  of  main  in  the  third  line  of  lliis  scene  is  the  same.  Hut  we  iiave  ven- 
tured to  reject  tiiis  consistency  of  orthograpiiy,  and  for  tiie  first  time  to  print  tiie 
word  matie.  For  what  is  "  high  an<l  monstrous  main  f"  We  use  the  word  tniiiii 
elli])tically,  for  the  main  sea,  the  great  sea,  as  Shakspere  uses  it  in  the  {iiuMJige 
"  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main."  The  main  is  the  ocean.  Substitute  that  word, 
and  wliat  can  we  make  of  the  passage  before  us? — "  The  winil-shak"d  »nrg<',  witli 
high  and  monstrous  ocean."  Hut  adopt  flu;  word  mane,  and  it  ap{H'arii  to  us  that 
we  have  as  fine  an  image  as  any  in  Shaks)>ere.  It  is  more  striking  even  tlian  tlie 
jMUsage  in  *  Henry  IV.' —  "  In 
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Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burnincr  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole  : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  enshelter'd  and  embay 'd,  they  arc  drown'd  ; 
It  is  impossible  to  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  Third  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  News,  lads !  *  our  wars  are  done  : 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  designment  halts  :  A  noble  sliip  of  Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wrack''  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon.  How!  is  this  true? 

3  Gent.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 

A  Veronessa:  Michael  Cassio,'' 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore  :  the  Moor  himself  's  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

"  In  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  Take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads." 

In  the  high  and  monstrous  mane  we  have  a  ])icture  which  was  probably  suggested  by 
tlie  noble  passage  in  Job  :  "  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  Hast  thou  clotheil 
his  neck  with  thunder?"  One  of  the  biblical  commentators  upon  this  passage  re- 
marks that  Homer  and  Virgil  mention  tlie  mane  of  the  liorse ;  but  that  the  sacred 
author,  by  the  bold  figure  of  thunder,  expresses  the  shaking  of  the  mane,  and  the 
Jtakes  of  hair  which  suggest  the  idea  of  liglitning.  Tlie  horse  of  .Tob  is  the  war- 
horse,  "  who  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage  ;"'  and  wlieii  Shak- 
spere  pictured  to  liimself  his  matie  wildly  streaming,  "  when  the  quiver  rattletli 
against  liim,  the  glittering  spear  and  tlie  shield,'"  he  saw  an  image  of  the  fury  of 
"  the  wind-shak'd  surge,"  and  of  its  very  form  ;  and  he  painted  it  "  with  high  and 
monstrous  tmnie." 

"  Lri(ls.     The  quarto,  lords. 

*>  H'rack.  Mr.,  Hunter  ('  Disquisilion  on  llic  Tempest')  has  witli  great  jiro- 
jiriety  suggested  iC  restoration  of  the  old  word  vravk  to  Sliakspcres  text  instead  of 
wreck.  He  observes  that  we  still  use  the  familiar  phrase  "  wrack  and  ruin  ;"'  and 
he  asks,  upon  the  princijile  of  substituting  ivreck,  what  we  are  to  do  with  tliis 
couplet  of  Lucrece : — 

"O  this  dread  night,  wouldst  (hou  one  hour  come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  tliy  wrack  ?" 

''  See  note  on  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 
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Moil.  I  am  glad  on  't ;  't  is  a  worthy  governor. 

3  Gent.  But  this  same  Cassio, — though  he  speak  of  com- 
fort, 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss, — yet  he  looks  sadly. 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon.  'Pray  heaven  he  be; 

For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let's  to  the  sea-side, — hoa! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello  ; 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aerial  blue. 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3  Gent.  Come,  let 's  do  so. 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 

Of  more  arrivancy. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cas.  Thanks,  you  the  valiant  of  the  warlike  isle, ' 
That  so  approve  the  Moor !  O,  let  tlie  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements. 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea ! 

Mon.   Is  he  well  shipp'd  ? 

Cas.   His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  liis  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance  ; 
Therefore  my  liopes,  not  surfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure.'' 

[Within.']  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Cas.  What  noise  ? 

4  Gent.   The  town  is  empty  ;  on  the  brow  o'  the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  tliey  cry — a  sail. 

■  The  readiiif^  of  the  quarto  is, — 

"  Thanks  to  tlic  valiant  of  Mi.?  worth;!  isle.'' 
The  niodrni  f-diloni  j^ive  us  a  mixed  reading- 

'•  Dr.  Jolinson  |)roi)o»cd  to  al(<T  this  passage,  saying  that  he  rouhl  not  undcisl.ind 
"  how  lif)|K-  ran  Ix!  surfeited  to  dcatli,  that  is,  can  In-  in<Ti  imed  till  it  1«!  destroyed." 
As  '•  ho|w  deferred  tnaketh  ihe  heart  sick.'  so  hoi)e  n^.n  hoje,  wilhout  reali/atioii. 
is  a  snrf-'it  of  liope,  and  extinguislu-s  hope.  Cajisio  had  some  reatDiialile  laeti  to 
j)revent  his  iio|>e  heing  "  siirfeileil  to  dealli." 

Vol    VIII.  i  <- 
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Cas.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

2  Gent.  They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy  : 

[Guns  heard. 
Our  friends,  at  least. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  't  is  that  is  arriv'd. 

2  Gent.   I  shall.  [Exit. 

Mon.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv'd  ? 

Cas.  Most  fortunately  :  he  hath  achiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame  : 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  tire  the  ingener.'' — How  now?  who  has  put  in  ( 

Re-enter  Second  Gentleman. 

2  Gent.  'T  is  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cas.  He  has  had  most  favourable  and  happy  speed  : 
Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  winds, 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, 
Traitors  ensteep'd''  to  enclog  the  guiltless  keel, 
As  having  sense  of  beauty  do  omit 
Their  mortal"^  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdcmona. 

Mon.  What  is  she  ? 

"  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads,  "  Does  bear  all  escellericy."  Tlie  mo<leni 
editors,  althougli  tiiey  liave  not  adopted  tlie  difficult  reading  of  the  folio,  acknow- 
ledge that  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  flat  and  unpoetical  when  compared  with  that 
sense  which  seems  meant  to  liave  been  given  in  the  folio.  Johnson  holdly  says 
that  the  reading  of  the  folio  is  the  best  reading,  awl  that  which  the  author  substituted 
in  his  revisal.  The  text  of  the  folio  presents  no  difficulty  when  we  understand  the 
word  ingener.  The  word  emjine  is  so  called  "  because  not  made  witliout  great 
effort  (int/enii)  of  genius,  of  ingenuity,  of  contrivance." — (llicliardson.)  Tlie 
ingener,  then,  is  the  contriver  by  ingenuity — tlie  designer — and  here  ajiplied  to  a 
poet  is  almost  literally  the  (ireek  lUtnrr,; — maker.  Daniell  uses  liie  word  iin/e/iiate 
in  the  scuse  of  to  contrive  ;    Ben  Jonson,  ingiiie  for  unilerstaiidiiig. 

•»  Knstrejid.  Steevens  here  conij)lains  of  the  confusion  of  Siiaksijere's  meta- 
phorical exj)ressions.  But  what  confusion  is  here  ^  Hocks  and  sands  are  beneath  the 
M'a/er,  as  tlie  critic  might  have  learned  from  (iay's  ballad;  and  wiiat  is  beneath 
the  water  is  steqi'd  in  tiie  water.  The  identical  word  thus  ajijilied  is  in  Sjienser 
('  Fairy  Queen,'  li.  i.,  c  2; : — 

'■  Now  'gan  tlie  golden  Plio'biis  for  to  slee/i 
His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west." 

■   J/r/;7(i/— deadly. 
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Cas.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's  captain. 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bokl  lago  ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  se'nnight's  speed. — Great  Jove,  Othello  guard, 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath  ; 
That  he  may  bless  this  l)ay  with  his  tall  ship, 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms,* 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extinctcd  spirits, 
[And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort!]'' — O,  behold. 

Elite?-  Dksdemona,  Emilia,  I  ago,  Roderigo,  and 

Attendants. 

Tlie  riches  of  the  ship  is ''  come  on  sliore  ! 
You  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees  : 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  e^ery  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round  ! 

Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he  's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Des.  O,  but  I  fear — How  lost  you  company  ? 

( 'as.  Tlic  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowsliip  :   But  hark!  a  sail. 

[Cry  within,  A  sail !  a  sail!    llien  f/uiis  heard. 

2  Gent.   They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel ; 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cas.  Sec  for  the  news.     [Exit  Gentleman. 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome  ; — Welcome,  mistress: — 

[To  Emilia. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners ;  't  is  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  hold  show  of  courtesy.  [Ki.ssiiiff  her. 


"  The   editors   have  for  once   adoptcil   an   iiiiprdved   line   iVcun    tlip    lolio      Tin 

quarto  ha«, — 

"  And  gwiffty  conif'  to  Dcsde'iioiia'ti  amis." 

'•  Tix'  words  ill  hrackrtji  arc  not  in  tlie  folio. 

'    Rirhri  is  used  as  a  giiif^iilar  noun  in  tlic  87lli  .Soniicl  — 

'•  And  for  lUnl  tnhet  wlutro  is  my  <lowiviiit;.  ' 

'2  f  2 
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lago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
You  'd  have  enough. 

T)es.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much ; 
I  find  it  still  when  I  have  list  to  sleep  : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

lago.  Come  on,  come  on  :  you  arc  pictures  out  of  door; 
Bells  in  your  parlours;  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens; 
Saints  in  your  injuries ;  devils  being  offended ; 
Players  in  your  huswifery ;  and  huswives  in  your  beds.* 

Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer ! 

lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk ; 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

Emil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des.  What  wouldst  write  of  me  if  thou    shouldst  praise 
me? 

lago.  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  pu.t  me  to 't ; 
For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

Des.   Come  on,  assay: — There  's  one  gone  to  the  harbour? 

lago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. 
Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ? 

lago.   I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  docs  from  frize, — 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :   But  my  muse  labours, 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd.'' 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness,  and  wit, 
The  one  's  for  use,  the  other  usetli  it. 

Des.   Well  praisVl !      How  if  she  be  black  and  witty  !* 

"  Tliese  liiiPS  arc  jiriiited  as  prose  in  (lie  folio,  Imt  are  airaiigod  as  we  give  tliPiii 
in  the  quarto.  The  .sentiments  are  an  anqililicalion  of  some  j)roverl)ial  slanders 
whicli  were  current  in  Sliakspere's  day. 

''  These  lines  are  also  printed  as  prose  in  the  fulio. 
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layo.   If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 
She  '11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 

Des.  Worse  and  worse. 

Emil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  She  never  jai  was  foolish  that  was  fair  : 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  arc  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools  laugh 
i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise  hast  thou  lor  her 
that  's  foul  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  There  's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  thereunto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Des.  O  heavy  ignorance ! — thou  praisest  the  worst  best. 
But  what  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving  woman 
indeed?  one,  that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly 
put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  itself? 

logo.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud  ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay  ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — now  1  may ; 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bade  her  wrong  stay  and  her  displeasure  tiy ; 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail. 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ;  * 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind, 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  ; 
She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wiglits  '^  were, 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Des.  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion! — Do  not 
learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy  husband, — How  say 
you,  Cassio?  is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal'  counsel- 
lor? 

Cas.  He  speaks  home,  madam  ;  you  may  relish  liim  more 
ill  the  soldier  tlian  in  the  scholar. 


"  "  To  cliaiij^e  the  cm!'*  head  for  the  galmon'M  tail  "  is  to  exchan^'i'  the  more  de- 
licate fare  for  the  coarser.-  In  tlie  hoiiKclioid-hook  of  (^iieeii  Klizaliclli  it  ix  direitrd 
that  "  tlie  iiiaater  cuuk«  shall  have  lo  fee  all  the  salmon's  tails." 

*■    H'lifhln.      The  (|uarto,  u-ujlil. 

*"    l.ilirnil — liceiilii)ii<). 
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layo.  [Aside.]  He  takes  her  by  the  palm:  Ay,  well  said, 
whisper :  witli  as  little  a  web  as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great 
a  fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile  upon  her,  do;  I  will  gyve  thee 
in  thine  own  courtship.*  You  say  true  ;  't  is  so,  indeed  :  if 
such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it 
had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three  fingers  so 
oft,  which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in. 
Very  good !  well  kissed,  and  excellent  courtesy !  "^  't  is  so, 
indeed.  Yet  again  your  fingers  to  your  lips?  would  they 
were  clyster-pipes  for  your  sake! — [Trumpet.]  The  Moor,  I 
know  his  trumpet. 

Cas.  'Tis  truly  so. 

Des.  Let 's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cas.  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

0th.  O  my  fair  warrior  !  •■ 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  ! 

0th.   It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content. 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O  my  soul's  joy  ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death ! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  liills  of  seas, 

"  Tlie  quarto  reads,  /  will  catch  you  in  your  own  courtesies.  Courtship  is  used  for 
paying  courtesies,  as  in  '  Richard  IL" — 

"  Observ'd  )iis  courtship  to  the  common  people." 

*>  Courtesy.  Johnson  has  <in  extraordinary  note  upon  this: — "Spoken  when 
Cassio  kisses  his  hand,  and  Desdemona  courtsies.'"  A  courtesy,  courtsy,  curtsy,  was 
anciently  used  for  any  courteous  mode  of  demeanour,  and  not,  as  Johnson  receives 
it,  as  exclusively  a  female  action.  But  he  was  betrayed  into  this  mistake  l)y  the 
reading  of  the  quarto — "  Well  kiss'd  !  ««  excellent  ci^ttjlesy  ;"'  whicli  reading  he  is 
said  to  have  "  recovered." 

■=  The  term  warrior  applied  to  a  lady  is  somewhat  slartling.  In  the  third  act 
Desdemona  says  of  herself,  "  Unhandsome  warrior  that  I  am."  Stecvens  says  l!iat 
it  was  a  term  of  endearment  which  we  derive  from  the  (dd  French  ])oets,  anil  that 
Ronsard,  in  his  sonnets,  frecjuently  calls  the  ladies ////cvriV'/'c*.  Hut  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  tiiat  Otliello  j)layfully  salutes  liis  wife  as  it  warrior,  in  compliment  to  her 
resolution  not  to 

•'  Ih-  left  Ijeiiind, 

A  moth  of  i)eace,  and  lie  go  to  the  war." 
When  Desdemona  repeats  the  word  in  the  third  act,  the  name  which  her  husliand  has 
given  her  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  (loating  in  her  memory.      We  have  no  paral- 
lel use  of  the  word  in  Shakspere. 
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Olympus-high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell 's  from  heaven  !     If  it  were  now  to  die, 

'T  were  now  to  be  most  happy  ;  for,  I  fear 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  Ibrbitl 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow ! 

0th.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  ! — 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content. 
It  stops  me  here  ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  ; 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be         [KfA'smg  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make! 

Icif/o.  O,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  ! 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  *  that  make  this  music. 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

0th.  Come  ;  let  us  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends  ;  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are  drown'd. 
How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? '' 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  dcsir'd  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.     O  my  sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  prithee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers : 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,  Dcsdcmona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[E.r/ujit  Otm.,  Dks.,  atid  Attend. 

Ic/fjo.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  harbour.  Come 
thither.^'  if  thou  be'st  valiant,  (as  they  say,  base  men  being 
in  love  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more   than  is 

"  Set  down.      In  some  modern  editions  tliis   i»  Ut  down,   wliicli   is  loitanily  tin- 
meaning  of  »c/  d/jwii. 
*•  The  quarto  reads — 

"  How  do,  our  old  iicinuiintiince  of  llio  inle  f" 
In  tlie  folio  tii;/uiiiiihince  iit  used  in  the  xinKular  iw  a  noun  of  multitude. 
Thilhrr.     The  ({uarto  readu  hither . 
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native  to  them,)  list  me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches 
on  the  court  of  guard  : — First,  I  must  tell  thee  this — Desde- 
mona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  !  why,  't  is  not  possible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  instructed. 
Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first  loved  the  Moor,  but 
for  bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies :  To  love  him 
still  for  prating,  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.'"*  Her 
eye  must  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  have  to  look 
on  the  devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of 
sport,  there  should  be,  again  to  inflame  it  and  to  give  satiety 
a  fresh  appetite,  loveliness  in  favour ;  sympathy  in  years, 
manners,  and  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in : 
Now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences,  her  delicate 
tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to  heave  the  gorge, 
disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor ;  very  nature  will  instruct  her 
in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this 
granted,  (as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position,) 
who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune  as 
Cassio  does  ; — a  knave  very  voluble  ;  no  further  conscion- 
able  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane 
seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most 
hidden  loose  affection  ?  why,  none  ;  why,  none  :  A  slipper 
and  subtle  knave ;  ^  a  finder  of  occasions :  that  has  an  eye 
can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advan- 
tage never  present  itself:  A  devilish  knave!  besides,  the 
knave  is  handsome,  young;  and  hath  all  those  requisites  in 
him  that  lolly  and  green  minds  look  alter:  A  pestilent  com- 
plete knave ;  and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  1  cannot  believe  that  in  her ;  she  is  full  of  most 
bless'd  condition. 

lago.  Bless'd  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  ol" 
grapes  :  if  she  had  been  bless'd,  she  would  never  have  loved 
the  Moor  :  Bless'd  pudding!  Didst  thou  not  see  lier  paddle 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand?  didst  not  mark  that? 

"  Tlie  fjiiiirto  reaifs,  And  ivill  xlw  lore  him  si  ill  fur  iinilnuj  ? 

^  The  quarto  reads,  "  A  siihlk  sli/i/ien/  kiiare,"  wliicli  flio  edifois  change  into  i/ 
a/iji/i-'/i/ tuiil  si/hl/e  ki/iur.  Why,  when  tliey  Collowed  llie  t'oliu  in  tlie  arrangement 
ol"  tlif  words,  couM  they  not  have  retained  tiie  line  old  adjective  sli/i/ier  Z 
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Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand ;  an  index  and  obscure  pro- 
logue to  the  history  of"  lust  and  foul  thoughts.  They  met 
so  near  with  their  lips  that  their  breaths  embraced  together. 
Villainous  thoughts,  Roderigo  !  When  these  mutualities  so 
marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master  and  main 
exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion  :  Pish ! — But,  sir,  be 
you  ruled  by  me  :  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch 
you  to-night  j  for  the  command,  I  '11  lay  't  upon  you  :  Cassio 
knows  you  not ; — I  '11  not  be  far  from  you :  Do  you  find 
some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by  speaking  too  loud, 
or  tainting  his  discipline,  or  from  what  other  course  you 
please,  which  tlic  time  shall  more  favourably  minister. 

Rod.  Well. 

logo.  Sir,  he's  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler;  and, 
haply,*  may  strike  at  you :  Provoke  him  that  he  may:  fdr 
even  out  of  that  will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny  ; 
whose  qualiiication  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  asrain,  but 
by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  you  have  a  shorter 
journey  to  your  desires,  by  the  means  I  shall  then  liave  to 
prefer  them ;  and  the  impediment  most  profitably  removed, 
without  the  wliich  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  pros- 
perity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any  oppor- 
tunity.'^ 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the  citadel. 
I  must  fetch  liis  necessaries  ashore  '    Farewell. 

Rod.   Adieu.  [E.rit. 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  liim,  't  is  apt,  and  of  great  credit : 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature  ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he  '11  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.      Now  I  do  love  lier  too ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (thougli,  peradventure, 

"    \Ve  liiid  in  til."  ijiiarto,  "  Hii]ily  ii'tlhlns  Iritiiclifon  may  slriki'  iil  yon." 
''  The  (jiiarto  rcud»,  "  11"/  ciiii  hriiij;  it  to  iliiy  (ipjiortmiity."   lint  Itoilciik;!!  is  nnl 
(ihi-  of  tiiosp    wlia  r«'lif8  uiioii  hiniiM-ll';  anil  tin-  reaiiinj^  of  tlic  folio,  "  If  </«»/   ran 
living  it  to  any  opportiinil} ,'  in  far  uioie  cliaiiictniilic.      la^n  rcpliis  to  lliis  rxiircji 
Kion  of  relian<:<-  ii|M)n  liini.   ''  I  wariani  tlirf." 
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I  stand  accouutant  for  as  great  a  sin,) 

But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 

For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 

Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards  ; 

And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul. 

Till  I  am  even'd  ^  with  him,  wife  for  wife ; 

Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 

At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 

That  judgment  cannot  cure.     Which  thing  to  do, — 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace  ^ 

For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 

I  '11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ; 

Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  right  •=  garb, — 

For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too  ; 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me. 

For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass. 

And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 

Even  to  madness.     'T  is  here,  but  yet  confus'd  ; 

Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  us'd.  [Exit. 

SCENE  11.—^  Street. 

Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  proclamation ;   People  follou-ing. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and  valiant  gene- 
ral, that,  upon  certain  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the 
mere ''  perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put  himself 
into  triumph  :  some  to  dance,  some  to   make  bonfires,  each 

•^  Even'd.     The  quarto,  even. 

^  The  reading  of  the  quarto  ii-, — 

'•  If  this  poor  trash  of  \'ciiice,  whom  I  cntsh 
For  his  quick  hunting." 
Crtesk  is  evidently  a  corruption,  and  is  properly  rejected.  But  wiiy  do  the  com- 
mentators reject  the  trace  of  the  folio,  substituting  trash  ^  because  they  s.iy  /race  is 
a  corruption  of  traih.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  noiui  triish,  and  the  verb  trace, 
are  used  with  perfect  pro])riety.  The  trash  is  tlie  thing  traced,  put  in  traces — con- 
fined— aa  an  untrained  worthless  dog  is  held,  and  limce  the  present  meaning  of 
trash.  There  is  a  letter  on  this  subject  in  '  The  (ientleman"s  Magazine  '  for  17filJ, 
which  satisfactorily  establislies  the  propriety  of  the  word  trace. 

""   Riijhl.     The  quarto,  rank. 

''    Mere — entire. 
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man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him ;  lor, 
besides  these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his 
nuptial*:*  So  much  was  his  pleasure  should  be  proclaimed. 
All  ofHces  arc  open ;  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting, 
from  this  present  hour  of  five  till  the  bell  have  told  eleven. 
Bless  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general,  Othello  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   III.— A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Attendants. 

0th.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night  : 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 

Cas.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  to  't. 

0th.   lago  is  most  honest. 
Michael,  good  night :  To-morrow,  with  your  earliest,'' 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear  love. 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue;         [To  Desdk. 
Tliat  profit's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.  [Exeunt  Oth.,  Des.,  and  Attend. 

Enter  Iagu. 

Cas.  Welcome,  lago :   We  must  to  tlio  watcli. 

Ia(/o.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant;  'tis  not  yet  ten  o' tli' 
clock  :  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early  for  the  love  of  his 
Desdemona,  whom  let  us  not  therefore  blame  :  he  hath  not 
yet  made  wanton  tlie  niglit  with  her;  and  slie  is  sport  for 
.Jove. 

Ctis.  She  's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

lof/o.   And,  1  '11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

CV/.y.    Indeed,  slie  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature. 

■  Siqitutl.  Tlic  ({iiurfo,  Huplials.  Tlic  nioileni  I'lliturs  in  ii(l()|iliiik!  nuj'ti'i/n  liavc 
ilcparU'il  from  the  usual  [ilirasc  of  Sliak spore ;  as  in  '  Miu-li  Ado  alioiil  Notliinj;, 
'•  This  look*  not  like  »  niijitial." 

''  H'l/h  i/'iitr  ear/iett.  Tiio  (jnurlo  aM<l  I'ulio  liotli  rcail  .'/""'  larln.tt,  yi't  in  all 
inodrrn  eiiitionti  we  find  our  earliest.  It  in  icarcely  worth  while  to  tr.icc  wheir 
this  rorrnplion  originated.      We  lind  it  everywheri',  unexplained  and  Mn(h'fenilt'd. 
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lago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  incthinks  it  sounds  a  parley 
to  provocation. 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks  right  modest. 

lago.  And  when  she  speaks  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  ? 

Cas.  She  is^  indeed,  perfection. 

lago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets  !  Come,  lieutenant, 
I  have  a  stoop  of  wine  :  and  here  without  arc  a  brace  of 
Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a  measure  to  the 
health  of  black  Othello. 

Cas.  Not  to-night,  good  lago ;  I  have  very  poor  and  un- 
happy brains  for  drinking  :  I  could  well  wish  courtesy  would 
invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment. 

lago.  O,  they  are  our  friends ;  but  one  cup ;  I  '11  drink 
for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too, — andj  behold,  what  innovation  it  makes 
here  :  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task 
my  weakness  with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man  !  't  is  a  night  of  revels  ;  the  gallants 
desire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

lago.  Here  at  the  door  ;  I  pray  you  call  them  in. 

Cas.  I  '11  do  't;  but  it  dislikes  me.  [Exit  Cassio. 

lago.   If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already. 
He  '11  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 

As  my  young  mistress'  dog.     Now,  my  sick  fool,  Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  turn'd  almost  the  wrong  side  out,* 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep ;  and  he  's  to  watch  : 
Three  else''  of  Cyprus, — noble  swelling  spirits, 
Tliat  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance, 
The  very  elements  of  tliis  warlike  isle, — 
Have  I  to-night  iluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of  drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  oflcnd  the  isle  : — But  here  tliey  come : 

"    Old.      The  (juiirto,  oiilward. 
^  Else.     The  quarto,  Iwh. 
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If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 

Re-enter  Cassio,  with  him  Montano,  and  Gentlemen. 

Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rou.sc  already. 
Mon.  Good  faith,  a  little  one;  not  past  a  pint,  as  I  am  a 
soldier. 

lago.  Some  wine,  hoa  ! 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink,  [Si/tgit. 

Ami  let  nie  tlie  canakin  clink  : 

A  soldier's  a  man  ;  O  man's  life  's  hut  a  span  ; " 
Why  then  let  a  soldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys  !  [Wine  brought  in. 

Cms.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

lago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  indeed]  they  arc 
most  potent  in  potting  :  your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your 
swag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink,  hoa  ! — are  nothing  to  your 
English. 

Cas.   Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  '•  in  his  drinking  i 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane  dead 
drunk  ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain  ;  he  gives 
your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Cas.  To  the  healtli  of  our  general. 

Mon.   I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  I  '11  do  you  justice. 

logo.  O  sweet  England  ! 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,' 

His  Itreeches  cost  him  hut  a  crown  ; 
He  held  them  sixjjence  all  too  dear, 

With  that  he  call'd  the  taihjr  lowii. 

He  was  a  wight  of  hi;.di  renown, 

And  thou  art  hut  of  low  degree  : 
'T  is  jiride  tliat  pulls  flie  coiuitry  flown, 

And  take  thy  auld  cluak  about  tliee."^ 

Some  wine,  hoa  ! 

Cas.   Why  tliis  is  a  more  exquisite  song  tlian  tlie  other. 
lago.   Will  you  hear  't  again  !* 

•  The  (juarto  reails,  '■  .1  life's  hut  it  sixin." 
*'  ICrifuigi/f.      Tiie  quarto,  exjiert. 
*■  The  quarto, — 

"   Then  take  llniie  aidd  eloak  alioul  thee.' 
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Cas.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place  that 
does  those  things. — Well, — Heaven 's  above  all ;  and  there  be 
souls  must  be  saved,  and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved.* 

lago.   It  's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the  general,  nor 
any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me ;  the  lieu- 
tenant is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient.  Let's  have  no 
more  of  this  :  let 's  to  our  affairs. — Forgive  us  our  sins  ! — 
Gentlemen,  let 's  look  to  our  business.  Do  not  think,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  drunk  ; — this  is  my  ancient ; — this  is  my  right 
hand,  and  this  is  my  left : — I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can  stand 
well  enough,  and  I  speak  well  enough. 

All.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well  then  :  you  must  not  think  then  that 
1  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Mon.  To  the  platform,  masters  ;  come,  let  's  set  the  watch. 

logo.  You  see  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before  ; — 
He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Cncsar 
And  give  direction :  and  do  but  see  his  vice  ; 
'  Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other :  't  is  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Moji.  But  is  he  often  thus? 

lago.  'T  is  evermore  his  prologue  to  his  sleep : 
He  '11  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,'' 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  Avell 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  natiire 
Pri/X'S  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  bis  evils.      Is  not  this  true? 

"  Tlie  quarto  omits  "  And  tliorc  lie  sonis  must  not  he  savod."  Tlie  editors  are 
not  content  to  adopt  the  folio,  l)nt  thrust  in  the  word  Ihit  in  the  first  memlier  of"  the 
sentence. 

''  .Shaksi)ore  here  adopts  the  Englisli  division  of  time,  in  whicli  the  day  is  divided 
into  two  jiortions  of  twelve  hours  each,  "  llic  dou'tle  set  "  of  the  horolo^re. 
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Enter  Roderigo. 

logo.  How,  now,  Roderigo  ?  [Aside. 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant;  go.  [Exit  Roderigo. 

Mon.  And  't  is  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place,  as  his  own  second. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  : 
It  were  an  honest  action,  to  say  so 
To  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island  : 

I  do  love  Cassio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     But  hark  !  what  noiso?» 

Enter  Cassio,  pursuivq  Rodkru.o. 

Cav.  You  rogue  !  you  rascal ' 

Mon.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant? 

Cas.  A  knave  ! — teach  me  my  duty  ! 
I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.'' 

Rod.  Beat  me ! 

Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ?         [Striking  Rod. 

Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant  ; 

[Staying  him. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  sir. 

Or  I  'U  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mon.  Come,  come,  you  're  drunk. 

Cas.   Drunk!  [They  Jig /it. 

/ago.   Away,  I  say  !  go  out,  and  cry — a  mutiny. 

[Aside  to  Rod.,  vho  goes  out. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen, — 
Help,  hoa  ! — Lieutenant, — sir  Montano,'" — 
Help,  masters ! — Here  's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed  !  [Be//  rings. 
Who 's  that  which  rinjrs  the  bell  ? — Dial)lo,  hoa  ! 


"  We  here  (hid  in  tlie  (juarto,  he/p,  help  u-ithtn  !  as  ii  st;i);c  dirertion. 

'■    7'uii/tpri  ImllU.     Tlie  (jiiarlo  riiids  ivfk^r  hotllc.  wliicli  i:ivc.i  ilu'  c'X|il;uiali<>n. 

'  Sir  Munhiiiij.  So  \mX\\  tlio  old  fditidiis.  not  only  lier.',  l)nt  in  a  Mih-iciiu-til  litic. 
In  all  modern  lexU  it  i*  given  us  Sir!  Afontann .'  laj^o  is  prelMidniir  to  «ir|i;ira(r 
the  lietileiiaiit  and  Montano,  but  he  is  not  familiar  with  Montano.  iln-  ex-Kovenior, 
and  he  ({ivcn  him  a  title  of  courtesy. 
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The  town  will  rise :   Fie,  fie,  lieutenant !  hold  ; 
You  '11  be  ashara'd  for  ever.* 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter  here? 

Mon.  I  bleed  still ;  I  am  hurt  to  the  death. — He  dies — '' 

0th.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

lago.  Hold,    hoa !     Lieutenant,  —  sir    Montano,  —  gentle- 
men,— 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  "^  and  duty? 
Hold !  the  general  speaks  to  you  ;  hold,  for  shame  ! 

0th.  Why,  how  now,  hoa!  from  whence  ariseth  this  .'' 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  that 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
Silence  that  dreadful  bclL  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. — -What  is  the  matter,  masters  ? — 
Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love  I  charge  thee. 

lago.   I  do  not  know; — friends  all  but  now,  even  now. 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Devesting  them  for  bed  :  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast'' 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  tliis  peevish  odds  ; 
And  'would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
Those  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

0th.   How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  ibrgot .'' 

Cas.   I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  speak. 

"  The  quarto,  "yow  will  he  sham  d  for  ever" — a  very  diflereiit  meaning. 

^'  He  dies.  Because  these  words  are  not  found  iti  the  quarto,  the  line  tliere  beino; 
eked  out  witli  zounds  I  Mahnie  supi)ose8  tliat  they  were  absurdly  inserted  as  a 
stage  direction.  It  is  evident  that,  although  Montano  fancies  himself  hurt  to  the 
death,  he  is  still  ready  to  attack  Cassio,  ius  his  words  express,  he  dies! 

^  The  quarto  and  folio  both  read  "  ]ilace  of  sense," — clearly  an  error. 

''  One  at  other  s.  All  the  variorum  editions  give  this  jihrase  ])roperly;  hut  in  the 
smaller  editions  of  the  text  we  invariably  find,  one  nt  (mother's.  It  is  lamciitalile 
tliat  ty])ogra[)hical  mistakes  should  be  so  mnltijilicd. 
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Oth.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  to  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure  :  What 's  the  matter 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger ; 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 

While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends  me, — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  :  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night ; 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin 
When  violence  assails  us. 
T--OM.  Now,  by  heaven. 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rulet  •     j        J 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  cblliea,^'-''^ 
Assays  to  lead  the  way :  I  f  I  once  stir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  olFence, 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  loose  me.'' — What!  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel. 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety  !'' 
'Tis  monstrous. — lago,  who  began 't? 

Mon.  If  partially  aflin'd,  or  leagu'd  in  ofiicc. 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

*  CoUied — blackened — (lisculoured.  Tlie  quarto  reads  cooled,  evidt'iitly  a  mis- 
take. 

''  Loom  me.  So  Initli  tlie  original  edition*.  Iti  llie  modern  edition*  it  i«  inva- 
riably printed,  lote  me  ;  the  same  word,  certainly,  lint  diflVrcnlly  apitlii'd.  My  llie 
employment  of  luxe  we  destroy  the  force  of"  Thoii^fli  be  liad  ticiiin'il  with  nif." 

'^   M  alone  reads, — 

"  In  night,  and  on  lln-  i-oiirl  nf  f/iKiril  and  safely." 
Steevens  antl  he  have  a  great  controversy  ul»oiit  it;   Malone  contending  thai  ciml  <>/ 
guard  is  a  projier  technical  expression. 

Vol,  VIII.  i  1) 
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lago.  Touch  me  not  so  near  : 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth. 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — This  it  is,  general, 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech. 
There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help ; 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determin'd  sword. 
To  execute  upon  him  :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause  ; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue. 
Lest,  by  his  clamour,  (as  it  so  fell  out,) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of  foot. 
Outran  my  purpose ;  and  I  return'd  then  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath ;  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  say  before :  When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief,)  I  found  them  close  together. 
At  blow,  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report : — 
But  men  are  men :  the  best  sometimes  forget : — 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best, — 
Yet  surely  Cassio,  I  believe,  receiv'd 
From  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

0th.  I  know,  lago. 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio : — Cassio,  I  love  thee  ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. 

Enter  Desdemona,  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up ;  — 
I  '11  make  thee  an  example. 

Des.  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ? 

Olh.  All 's  well,  sweeting. 

Come  away  to  bed.     Sir,  for  your  hurts. 
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Myself  will  be  your  surgeon  :  Lead  him  oil". 

[To  MoNTANO,  who  is  led  of. 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town ; 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted. 
Come,  Desdemona :  't  is  the  soldiers'  life 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 

[Exeunt  all  but  I  ago  and  Cassio. 

la^o.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant? 

Ckis.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Cas.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  O,  I  have  lost 
my  reputation !  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself, 
and  what  remains  is  bestial. — My  reputation,  lago,  my  re- 
putation. 

lago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man  I  had  thought  you  had  re- 
ceived some  bodily  wound  ;  there  is  more  sense*  in  that 
than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false 
imposition  ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserv- 
ing: You  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute 
yourself  such  a  loser.  What,  man  !  there  are  ways  to  recover 
the  general  again :  You  arc  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  pu- 
nishment more  in  policy  than  in  malice ;  even  so  as  one 
would  beat  his  ofFenceless  dog  to  ailright  an  imperious  lion  : 
sue  to  him  again,  and  he  is  yours. 

Cas.  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to  deceive  so 
good  a  commander  with  so  slight,  so  drunken,  and  so  in- 
discreet an  officer.  Drunk  ?  and  speak  parrot  ?  and  squabble  ? 
swagger?  swear?  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  slia- 
dow?'' — O  tliou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no 
name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil ! 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your  sword  ? 
What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  I  know  not. 

lago.   Is 't  possible? 

Cas.  I  remember  a  mass  of  thing.'^,  but  notliing  dLstiiictly  ; 
a  (juarrcl,   but  nothing  wherefore. — O  tliat  luon  should  put 

"   .Sfiite.     Tlie  quarto  reads  o/7V/irr.     Tlie  *<?//*«•  of  a  woiiiiil  \»  \\»  smxilnliltj. 
''  This   mont    t'X|irt-ii»ive  wiitciicf,   frmii   <liuitk    to  nhmloif,    i*   iiol    fouiiil    in    tin- 
i)iiarl(). 

■i  I)  •> 
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an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains  !  that 
we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,"  trans- 
form ourselves  into  beasts! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  How  came 
you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cns.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness,  to  give  place 
to  the  devil  wrath :  one  unperfectness  shows  me  another,  to 
make  me  frankly  despise  myself. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler :  As  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country  stands,  I  could 
heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen ;  but,  since  it  is  as  it  is, 
mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again  ;  he  shall  tell  me 
I  am  a  drunkard !  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such 
an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man, 
by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast !  O  strange  ! — Every 
inordinate  cup  is  unbless'd,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature, 
if  it  be  well  used;  exclaim  no  more  against  it.  And,  good 
lieutenant,  I  think  you  think  I  love  you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drunk! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at  a  time, 
man.  I  '11  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Our  general's  wife 
is  now  the  general : — I  may  say  so  in  this  respect,  for  that 
he  hath  devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation 
— mark  !'' — and  devotement  <=  of  her  parts  and  graces : — con- 
fess yourself  freely  to  her ;  importune  her  help  to  put  you 
in  your  place  again :  she  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so 
blessed  a  disposition,  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not 
to  do  more  than  she  is  requested :  This  broken  joint,""  be- 
tween you  and  her  husband,  entreat  her  to  splinter ;  and, 
my  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of 
your  love  shall  grow  stronger  tlian  it  was  belbrc. 

"  The  quarto  reads  (and  the  editors  follow  it  without  giving  tlie  parallel  passage 
in  the  folio),  joy,  revel,  \ilensure,  and  (ipplaitse.  We  are  glad  to  "  recover  ''  pleci- 
sance. 

*"  Mark!  is  here  used  as  an  interjection.  It  is  ordinarily  printed  as  a  sub- 
stantive. 

■"  Devotement.     Theobald  changed  this  to  denolement. 

'^   liroken  joint.    Tiie  (piarto,  hroil. 
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Cas.  You  advise  me  well. 

lago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love  and  honest  kind- 
ness. 

Cns.  I  think  it  freely  ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morning,  1  will 
beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  undertake  for  me :  1  am 
desperate  of  my  fortunes  if  they  check  me. 

logo.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieutenant ;  I 
must  to  the  watch. 

Cas.  Good  night,  honest  lago.  [Exit  Cassio. 

lago.  And  what 's  he  then  that  says  I  play  the  villain .' 
When  this  advice  is  free,  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probal'  to  thinking,  and  indeed  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?     For  't  is  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit;  she's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  (-Icments.     And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — were  't  to  renounce  his  baptism. 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
His  soul  is  so  cnfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list. 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.     How  am  1  then  a  villain. 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 
Directly  to  his  good?     Divinity  iM,"hell|K^; 
When  devils  will  tjie  blackest  sins  put  on, 
_Tb<'3'  '^'"  "vgg'H''*  at  first  with  heavenly  shows. 
As  I  do  now :   F'or  whiles  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortune. 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I  '11  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, — 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust ; 
And  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good, 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  1  turn  her  virtue  into  pitcli; 
And  <nit  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
Tliat  shall  eumesli  them  all.  —  How  now,  liodt'rigo  i* 

••    J'iijIxiI  —\>u>\ni\i\t:—  all  iilitircviiilioii  iiul  Imiiiil  in  any  i'IIht  wiilci,  \vi'  U'lii'Vf. 
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Enter  Roderigo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  cliasc,  not  like  a  hound  that 
hunts,  but  one  that  tills  up  the  cry.  My  money  is  almost 
spent ;  I  have  been  to-night  exceedingly  Avell  cudgelled  ; 
and,  I  think,  the  issue  will  be  I  shall  have  so  much  experi- 
ence for  my  pains :  and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  little 
more  wit,  return  to  Venice, 

lago.  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'st,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does  't  not  go  well  ?  Cassio  hath  beaten  thee. 
And  thou,  by  that  small  hurt,  hast  cashier'd  Cassio : 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun. 
Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe : 
Content  thyself  a  while. — In  troth,  't  is  morning ; 
Pleasure,  and  action,  make  the  hours  seem  short. 
Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  say,  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.    [^Exit  Rod.]    Two  things  are  to  be 

done, — 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress, 
I  '11  set  her  on ; 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife  : — Ay,  that's  the  way  ; 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.  [Exit. 
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'  Scene  III. — "  King  Stephen  was  a  wort  hi/  peer." 

Percy,  in  his  '  Reliques,'  has  printed  from  a  manuscript  the  exceedingly  interesting 
biiUad  from  which  Shakg|)ere  adopted  this  verse.  The  reading  in  the  maniiscript  of 
that  verse  is  somewhat  different,  although  Percy  adopted  Shakspere's  reading,  gene- 
rally, in  his  printed  ballad  : — 

"  King  Harry  was  a  verry  good  king, 

I  trow  his  hose  cost  but  a  crown  ; 
He  tliouglit  tliein  \2ri.  to  deere, 

Therefore  he  calld  the  taylor  clowne. 
He  was  king  and  wore  the  crowne. 

And  tliouse  but  of  a  low  degree  ; 
Itts  pride  tliat  putts  this  countrye  dowue, 

Man,  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee." 

Our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  have  the  entire  ballad  here  reprinted.  Percy 
thinks  that  it  was  originally  Scotch. 


TAKE  THY  OLD  CLOAK  A  U  O  U  T  TUCK. 


Thi.N  winter's  weather  itt  waxeth  cold, 

And  frost  doth  frcese  on  every  hill, 
And  Iloreas  blowes  his  blasts  soe  bold, 

Th.it  all  our  cattell  are  like  to  spill;  * 
liell,  my  wifTe,  who  loves  noe  strife. 

She  sayd  unto  me  quietlye, 
Kise  up,  and  save  cow  Cruml>ockc's  lilVe, 

Man,  put  thine  old  cloake  about  thee. 

11k. 

t)  llell,  why  dost  thou  tlyte  and  scorne  r 

II10U  kenst  my  cloak  is  very  thin  ; 
Itl  is  soe  l»are  and  overworne, 

.V  crickf-f-  he  lla-ron  cannot  renn  ;  j 
Thfn  lie  noe  longer  borrowe  nor  lend, 

For  once  lU-  new  apparcld  l)ee, 
I'o-niorrow  lie  to  towne  and  spend, 

For  lie  havi'  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 


( 'o»  (Tumbocke  is  11  very  gooil  cowi-, 
Slice  ha  Iwene  alwajes  true  to  the  pajlr, 

.She  has  lielpl  us  to  butter  and  i'lie<"«',  I  (row, 
.\nd  other  tlilni;s  slu'O  will  not  fiiylc 

I  wohl  Ix-  lotli  to  »«'e  liiT  pine  ; 

(iood  husbiind,  connt-cll  (ukc  of  niic. 

It   ix  Milt  fur  ui  to  h'll  NOO  lilll-, 

Man,  takr  lliine  oM  rl.iakt'  .iboiil  tji.M-. 
'  S/nll.      I'u  spill  ,   lo  ium«;  til  hiirin.  i   ('uik>.     A  sin.ill  iii><i( 
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He. 

My  cloake  it  was  a  verry  gocxi  eloake, 

Itt  liath  been  ahvayes  true  to  the  weare, 
But  now  it  is  not  worth  a  groat; 

I  have  had  it  four-and. forty  yeere. 
Sometime  itt  was  of  cloth  in  graine, 

'T  is  now  but  a  sigh-clout,*  as  you  may  see, 
It  will  neither  hold  out  w  inde  nor  raine, 

And  lie  have  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 

Shs. 

It  is  four-and-fortye  yeeres  agoe 

Since  the  one  of  us  did  the  other  ken  ; 
And  we  have  liad  betwixt  us  twoe 

Of  children  either  nine  or  ten  : 
Wee  have  brought  them  up  to  women  and  men  ; 

In  the  feare  of  God  I  trow  they  l)ee ; 
And  why  wilt  thou  thyselfe  misken  ?f 

Man,  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee. 

He. 

O  Bell,  my  wiffe,  why  dost  thou  floute  ? 

Now  is  nowe,  and  then  was  then  : 
Seeke  now  all  the  w  orld  throughout. 

Thou  kenst  not  clownes  from  gentlemen. 
They  are  cladd  in  blacke,  greane,  yellowc,  or  gray, 

Soe  far  above  their  own  degree  : 
Once  in  ray  life  He  doe  as  they. 

For  lie  have  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 

She. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peere. 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crowne  ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  deere, 

llierefore  he  calld  the  taylor  lowne. 
He  was  a  w  ight  of  high  renow  ne. 

And  thouse  but  of  a  low  degree  ; 
Itts  pride  that  putts  the  countrye  downe, 

Man,  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee. 

He. 

Bell,  my  wiffe,  she  loves  not  strife, 

Yet  she  will  lead  me  if  she  can ; 
And  oft,  to  live  a  quiet  life, 

I  am  forced  to  yield,  though  Ime  good-man. 
Itts  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threape.J 

XJnlesse  he  first  give  oer  the  plea  : 
As  wee  began  wee  now  will  leave. 

And  lie  take  mine  old  cloake  about  mee. 

*  Sigh-cliiul.  .\  clout,  or  cloth,  to  strain  milk  tlirougli.  A  si/i/wflnut,  that  wliich  severs, 
divides  the  milk  from  impurities,  or  the  curd  from  the  wliey.  The  word  is  still  used  in  the 
midland  counties. 

■f-  Mishen.     Mistake. 

\   Til  ihrcnpi:     To  argue. 
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ACT   111. 

SCENE  {.—Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Cassio,  and  some  Musicians. 

Cas.  Masters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains. 

Something  that's  brief;  and  bid,  Good-morrow,  general. 

[Music. 
Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments  been  in  Naples, 
that  they  speak  i'  th'  nose  thus  ? 

1  Nhis.   How,  sir,  how  ? 

Clo.  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  wind  instruments  ? ' 

1  Mus.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clo.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

1  Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument  that  I  know. 
But,  masters,  here 's  money  for  you :  and  the  general  so 
likes  your  music  that  he  desires  you,  for  love's  sake,''  to 
make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

1  Mus.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be  heard,  to 't 
again :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music  the  general  docs  not 
greatly  care. 

1  Mus.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  I  'II  away  : 
Go;  vanish  into  air; "^  away.  [LVeww/ Musicians. 

Cas.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend ;  I  hear  you. 

Cas.  Prithee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.  There 's  a  poor  piece 
of  gold  for  thee  :  if  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the 
general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her,  there '.s  one  Cassio  entreat.s 
her  a  little  favour  of  sj)eeeh  :   VV^ilt  thou  do  this  .'' 

'   Tlif  ({iiarlo  reu<i«,  "  raU'il  wiinl  iii»lriim«'nU. 

''    i'lii  loir's  Hike.      Tlic  ijuaitd  ll,i»  llir  JTcllii'i   |>lii<l»f,  '•/  alJ  luiet. 

'    'I'lic  <iiiarlii,  ra/iith  awaij. 
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Clo.  She  is  stirring,   sir ;  if  she   will   stir  hither  I  shall 
seem  to  notify  unto  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  Iago. 

Cas.  [Do,  good  my  friend]." — In  happy  tim^,  Iago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then? 

Cas.  Why,  no  ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  Iago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife :  My  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

Iago.  I  '11  send  her  to  you  presently ; 

And  I  '11  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  you  for 't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest.*^ 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  I  am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure ;  but  all  will  sure  be  well. 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it. 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly :  The  Moor  replies. 
That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity ;  and  that,  in  wholesome  wisdom. 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you  :  but  he  protests  he  loves  you  ; 
And  needs  no  other  suitor,  but  his  likings, 
[To  take  the  saf'st  occasion  by  the  front,]  *" 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet,  I  beseech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  JDcsdemona  alone. 

Emil.  Pray  you,  come  in; 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

■■'  The  words  in  biackcfij  aie  not  found  in  the  folio. 

''  See  note  to  Act  L,  Scene  1. 

■    The  words  in  brackets  are  not  found  in  llic  folio. 
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Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  you. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\.—A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othkllo,  I  ago,  and  Gentlemen. 

0th.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  senate :" 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works, — 
Repair  there  to  me. 

lago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  '11  do't. 

0th.  This  fortification,  gentlemen,  shall  we  see  't .'' 

Gent.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   III.— Before  the  Castle. 

'  Enter  Desdemon^a,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  ray  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  do;  I  warrant *"  it  grieves  my  hus- 
band. 
As  if  the  cause'-  were  his. 

Des.  O,  tliat  's  an  honest  fellow. — Do  not  doubt,  Cassio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam, 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He  's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  servant. 

Des.  I  know  't, — I  tliank  you:  *'  You  do  love  my  lord  : 
You  have  known  him  long;  and  be  you  well  assur'd 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  farther  oil" 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  lady. 

That  policy  may  cither  last  so  long, 
Or  feed  upon  .such  nice  and  watorish  diet, 
Or  breed  itscli'so  out  of  circumstance, 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  sup|)lic<l, 

•*   Tin-  qiiiirto,  nl'ilf.  '•  Tln'  (|iiarl(),  knuu:  •    'I'lir  cjiluIh.  i.ij.-. 

•'   Till' (jiiiirfo,  O  .'  Ill,  I  llianh  ijoii. 
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My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place  :  assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship  I  '11  perform  it 
To  the  last  article  :  my  lord  shall  never  rest;  • 

I  '11  watch  him  tame/  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  ; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 
I  '11  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit :  Therefore  be  merry,  Cassio, 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  I  ago  at  a  distance. 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Cas.  Madam,  1  '11  take  my  leave. 

Des.  Why,  stay. 

And  hear  me  speak. 

Cas.  Madam,  not  now  ;  I  am  very  ill  at  ease. 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Des.  Well;  do  your  discretion.  [Exit  C\^^\o. 

logo.  Ha!  I  like  not  that. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

lago.  Nothing,  my  lord  :  or  if — I  know  not  what. 

0th.  Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

lago.  Cassio,  my  lord  ?     No,  sure,  I  cannot  think  it, 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like. 
Seeing  your  coming. 

0th.  I  do  believe  't  was  he. 

Des.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Oth.  Who  is  't  you  mean  ? 

Des.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Cassio.     Good  my  lord, 
If"  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you, 


■'   Hawks  were  tamed  l)y  l)eiiig   kept  iVoiu  sleep.     Thus   in  Cartwriglit's  '  Lady 
Krraiit ' — 

"  We  11  keej)  yuii, 
As  they  <lo  hawks,  watching,  until  you  leave 
Your  wildness." 
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His  present  reconciliation  take; 
For,  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  lace  : 
I  prithee  call  him  back. 

0th.  Went  he  hence  now  i* 

Des.  Ay,  sooth  ;  so  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me. 
To  suffer  with  him.*     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

0th.   Not  now,  sweet  Desdcmon  ;  ^  some  other  time. 

Des.   But  shall 't  be  shortly  ? 

Oth.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  supper  ? 

Oth.  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

Oth.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  ; 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;  on  Tuesday  morn  ; 
On  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  on  *=  Wednesday  morn ; — 
I  prithee  name  the  time  ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days:  in  faith  he  's  penitent; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  example 

'  The  quarto,  /  iuffer  with  him. 

*>  Sweet  Desdemon.  In  five  passages  of  this  play,  in  the  folio  edition,  Dowle- 
mona  is  called />«/«wioM.  The  circumstance  is  entirely  unnoticed  hy  the  modern 
editors;  but  the  abbreviation  was  not  a  capricious  one,  nor  wiis  it  introduced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  rhythm.  It  is  clearly  used  as  an  epithet  of  familiar  tender- 
ness. In  the  present  instance  Othello  playfully  eviulcs  his  wife's  solicitations  with 
a  rarely-used  term  of  endearment.  In  the  next  case,  Act  IV.,  Scene  2,  it  comes 
out  of  the  depth  of  conflicting  love  and  jealousy — 

"  Ah  !   Desdemon,  away,  away,  away  !" 
In  the  next  place  where  he  employs  it,   Act  V.,  Scene  2,    it  is  used  ujx)n  the  last 
Solemn  occasion  when  he  speaks  to  her, — 

"  Have  you  ])ray'd  to-night,  Dettlet»on?" 
And,  lastly,  it  is  sixiken  by  him  when  he  has  discovered  the  fidl  extent  of  hit  guilt 
and  misery  : — 

"  O  Desdemon!  dead,  Desdemon,  deail." 
The  otdy  other  occasion  in  which  it  is  employe<l  is  by  her  uncle  Cirafiano, — 

"  Poor  Desdemon  .'" 
Surely  we  have  no  warrant  for  rejecting  sucii  a  marke<l  {KTuliarity- 

■■  The  r«'jH'tition  of  the  word  n/i,  innlead  of  or,  is  the  reading  of  ihe  folio.  It  in 
murli  more  emphatic. 
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Out  of  their  best,)  is  not  almost  a  fault 

To  incur  a  private  check  :  When  shall  he  come  ? 

Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  soul. 

What  you  would  ask  me  that  I  should  deny. 

Or  stand  so  mammering  *  on.     What !  Michael  Cassio, 

That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  and  so  many  a  time,^ 

When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly. 

Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 

To  bring  him  in !  Trust  me,  I  could  do  much, — 

0th.  Prithee,  no  more  :  let  him  come  when  he  will ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  ; 

'T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm ; 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person :  Nay,  when  I  have  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficult  weight,*^ 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

0th.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing : 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this. 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  :  Farewell,  my  lord. 

0th,  Farewell,  my  Desdemona;  I  '11  come  to  thee  straight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come : — Be  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.  [Exit,  with  Emilia. 

0th.  Excellent  wretch !  "^  Perdition  catch  my  soul 

"  Mammering.  The  quarto,  muttering.  The  word — having  the  meaning  of 
suspense — doubt — is  constantly  used  by  our  old  writers,  as  in  Lyly's  '  Euphues ' — 
"  Neither  stand  in  a  mammering,  whether  it  be  best  to  depart  or  not."' 

*>  Steevens  struck  out  so  in  the  course  of  his  hood-winked  pruning. 

•^  The  quarto  reads, — 

"  It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficulty.'' 
This  is  adopted  without  any  mention  o^  the  Ka.i\.\\\^  difficult  weight ;  and  llicn  the 
editors  tell  us  that  poise  is  weight.  Now,  in  the  sense  before  us,  jwise  is  balance^ 
and  Desdemona  means  to  say  tliat,  when  she  really  prefers  a  suit  that  shall  task  tlie 
love  of  Othello,  it  shall  be  one  difficult  to  determine,  and,  wlien  determined,  hard 
to  be  undertaken. 

■'  Wretch.  The  playhouse  copies,  in  their  nicely-critical  phraseology,  give  us 
wench  instead  of  wretch.  Jolnison  j)roperly  explains  wretch  as  ex))res8ing  "  the 
utmost  degree  of  amiableness,  joined  with  an  idea,  which  perha|)8  all  tenderness 
includes,  of  feebleness,  softness,  and  want  of  protection." 
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But  I  do  love  thee  !  and  when  I  love  thee  not 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

lago.  My  noble  lord, — 

0th.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio..  when  you  woo'd  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

0th.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  Why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  ray  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

0th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  with  her. 

Oth.  O,  yes  ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed  ? 

Oth.    Indeed?    ay,  indeed: — Discern'st    thou   aught   in 
that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest? 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Honest?*    Ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Think,  my  lord  ?     Alas  !  thou  echoest  me '" 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  thy  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — Thou  dost  mean  something : 
I  heard  thee  say  even  now, — Thou  lik'dst  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife  :  What  didst  not  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dst.  Indeed? 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit :  If  thou  dost  love  me 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Oth.  I  think  thou  dost ; 

*  Thii  re-echo  of  lago'g  echo  i»  rejected  by  Steeveng,  l>ecnua<'  it  violates  tlie  me.-i- 
siire.  He  could  only  see  two  syllahles  beyond  the  ten,  without  any  rej^anl  to  the 
force  and  consistency  of  the  juissage. 

''  The  (juarto  reads,  "  liy  lumen  /w  echoes  me."  The  ((narto  of  HuW,  "  //'Ay  ilott 
ihnii  eriui  lite  f'  There  is  a  quiet  exiiression  of  dread — a  sulenin  forubixlniij  of  evil 
—  in  the  reatling  of  the  folio,  which  we  (<ivi'. 
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And,  for  I  know  thou  'rt  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them  breath. 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  mc  the  more : 
For  such  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom  ;  but  in  a  man  that 's  just. 
They  're  close  delations,*  working  from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, — 

I  dare  be  sworn  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

0th.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem  ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not  'would  they  might  seem  none ! 

0th.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

lago.  Why  then,  I  think  Cassio  's  an  honest  man. 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this? 
I  prithee  speak  to  me,  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate  ;  and  give  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me  ; 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?     Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and  false, — 
As  where  's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ? — who  has  that  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions ''  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Oth.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'st  his  oar 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 

'  Delations.  Tlie  quarfo,  denotcmeiiln.  The  original  woril  ilihilioiis  is  rejectetl 
by  the  editors,  because  they  accept  it  either  in  the  sense  of  delays,  or  dtlatements. 
We  have  adopted  Jolnisoii's  ingenious  suggestion,  that  tlie  dilations  of  tlie  folio  wa-* 
delations — secret  accusations.     Sir  Henry  Wotton  uses  delations  in  the  same  sense. 

*"  The  quarto,  session.  The  reading  of  the  folio,  sessions,  has  a  parallel  in  that 
exquisite  gem,  the  30th  Sonnet : — 

"  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  tiiought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past."" 
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(As  I  confess  it  is  my  nature's  plague 

To  spy  into  abuses,  and  of  my  jealousy 

Sliape  faults  that  are  not,)  that  your  wisdom 

From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits 

Would  take  no  notice  ;'  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 

Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance: 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  wisdom. 

To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lagj.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ;  't  is  something,  nothing  ; 
'T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he  that  fdchcs  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.   I  '11  know  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  't  is  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Ha! 

lago.         O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ; 
It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on  :''  That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss 


"  The  modem  editors  fake  the  reading  of  the  quarto: — 
'*  I  do  beseech  you, 
Though  I,  jierchaiice,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses  ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Sha|)e8  faults  that  are  not, — /  etilreut  you,  lht-/i. 
From  one  that  so  im|)erfectly  cvnjecis, 
You  d  take  no  notice." 
1  hey  then  enter  into  a  long  discussion  about  abruptness,  and  olwcurity,  and  regu- 
lation of  the   pointing,  without    taking  tiie  slii^'litcst    notice   of  the   iH'rfei'tly  clear 
reading  of  the  folio,  which  we  give  without  tiie  alteration  of  a  point  or  letter. 

••  This  |)assage  has  always  been  a  itumbling-block.     Hanincr  reads,  and  Malone 
ado]>ts  the  reading. — 

"  It  is  the  greeii-ey'd  monster  wliieh  doth  make 

The  meat  it  feeds  on." 

Tln'  commentators  give  us  (ive  pages  for  and  against  moti,  leaving  liie  matter  exactly 

where  they  found    it.      Afot-ke   is  the  reading   bolii  of  the  lirst  tpiarto  and  tlie  folio. 

Tiie  (piarto  of  1 0.'iO  has  "  a  green-ey"d  monster,"  which  reading  lias  not  U-en  noticed. 

Vui.  vm.  2  K 
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Whoj  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger  : 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts  ;  suspects,  yet  fondly^*  loves ! 

0th.  O  misery! 

lago.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough; 
But  riches,  fineless,^  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poof  : 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy  ! 

0th.  Why  !  why  is  this  ? 

Think'st  thou,  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?     No :  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is  once  to  be  resolv'd :  Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  •=  and  blow'd  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.     'T  is  not  to  make  me  jealous. 
To  say  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  ;  ^ 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 

One  of  the  difficulties  would  be  got  over  by  adopting  (he  indefinite  article;  for  then 
we  should  not  be  called  upon  to  agree  with  Steevens  that  a  tiger  was  meant,  nor 
with  Jennens  that  it  was  certainly  a  crocodile.  A  green-ey'd  monster  leaves  us  the 
licence  of  imagining  that  the  poet  had  some  chimera  in  his  mind,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied the  epithet,  green-ey'd.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Shal^spere  meant  to  say, 
that  the  meat  mock'd  the  monster,  instead  of  the  monster  mocking  the  mea(.  (Kx- 
plaiiatioiis,  &c. ;  Edinburgh,  1814.)  But  the  inverted  construction  which  this  im- 
plies was  quite  uncalled  for,  and  is  not  in  Shaksjiere's  manner.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  mock  is  the  trTie  word ;  and  that  it  may  be  explained,  which  doth  play  with, — 
half  receive,  half  reject, — the  meat  it  feeds  on.  Farmer  suggested  that  it  was  used 
for  tnummock,  which  appears  not  unlikely. 

"   Fondly.     The  quarto,  strongli/. 

*>  Fineless — Endless. 

•=  Exsufflicate.  Totld,  in  his  edition  of  '  Johnson's  Dictionary,'  says,  that  exsuf- 
flicate may  lie  traced  to  the  low  Latin  exstifflare,  to  spit  down  uj)on,  an  ancient  form 
of  exorcising  and  figuratively  to  spit  out  in  abhorrence  or  contenij)t.  Ej-si/Jjlicate 
may  thus  signify  contemijfible.  Richardson,  in  his  admirable  Dictionary,  some- 
what dissents  from  this  ;  considering  the  word  "  not  improbably  a  misprint  for  e-r- 
guffiate,  i.e.  ejjflate  or  efflated,  puffed  out,  and,  consequently,  exaggerated,  extrava- 
gant,— to  which  hlow'd  is  added,  not  so  mucli  for  the  sake  of  a  second  epithet,  with 
a  new  meaning,  as  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  first." 

^   Dnnrei.     The  quarto  adds,  well — a  most  weak  addition. 
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For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me  :  No,  I  ago  ; 
I  '11  see  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 

logo.  I  am  glad  of  this ;  for  now  I  shall  have  reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me  : — I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio  ; 
Wear  your  eyes  ^  thus, — not  jealous,  nor  secure  ; 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abus'd ;  look  to  't  : 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  sec  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best  conscience 
Is  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

0th.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

logo.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 
And  when  she  seem'd  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  lov'd  them  most. 

0th.  And  so  she  did. 

laqo.  Why,  go  to,  then  ; 

She  that  so  young  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak. 
He  thouglit  't  was  witchcraft : — But  I  am  much  to  blame  ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

0th.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago.   I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  s])irits. 

0th.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  lear  it  has. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love: — But,  I  do  .see  you  are  niov'd:  — 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  sj)eech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  suspicion. 

0th.   I  will  not. 

I(tq(j.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

•    F.i/fi.      The  (|iiait(i,  ryf. 

■1  V.  l 
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My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success* 

Which    my    thoughts    aim'd   not. ''     Cassio  's    my   worthy 

friend  : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  arc  mov'd. 

tith.  No,  not  much  mov'd  : — 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona  's  honest. 

lago.   Long  live  she  so !  and  long  live  you  to  think  so  ! 

0th.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself, — 

lago.  kr^,  there  's  the  point : — As, — to  be  bold  with  you, — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree  ; 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends : 
Foh  !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural, — 
But,  pardon  me :   1  do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her :  though  I  may  fear. 
Her  Avill,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And,  happily,  repent. 

0th.  Farewell,  farewell : 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive  let  me  know  more ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe  :  Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.   My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Goi/ig. 

0th.  Why  did  I  marry? — This  honest  creature,  doubtless. 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would  I  might  entreat  your  honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  farther ;  leave  it  to  time  : 
Although  't  is  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability,) 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  olF  awhile. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means  : 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunitv  ; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am,) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

*  Success — succeusion — coiiseqnciicp. 

''  The  quarto,  j4s  my  thoughts  aim  not  at. 
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Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 

Ingo.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Oth.  This  fellow  's  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,"  with  a  learned  spirit, 
Of  human  dealings  :  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I  'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.*'     Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have  :  Or,  for  I  am  doclin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years  ; — yet  that 's  not  much  ; — 
She  's  gone;  I  am  abus'd  ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loathe  her.     O  curse  of  marriage, 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites!     I  had  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love. 
For  other's  uses.      Yet  't  is  the  plague  of  great  ones  ; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base  ; 
'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death  ; 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 
When  we  do  quicken.      Look,  where  she  comes:" 

Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 
If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself!'' — 
1  "11  not  believe  't. 

■'    Qtiu/ilies.     So  the  quarto.      The  folio,  f/uaiitities. 

^  Tlie  images  in  this  sentence  are  ilcriveil  Iroin  fiilconry.  Some  doiihts  exist 
wlifther  Ihe  hnggurd  was  an  uiireclaiinctl  hawk;  hut  tliere  is  no  iloulit  that  the  oltl 
adjective  hmjifdrd  means  wihl.  T  lie  jemeH  are  the  footstraps  of  a  liawk.  Tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  jjassiige  may  be  illu.slratcd  hy  a  cjiiolation  from  Dryden  {.tiitiiis 
Ahrabi/m)  : — 

"  Have  yoii  not  seen,  when  whistled  from  the  list, 
Some  falcon  stoofis  at  what  her  eye  desij^n'd, 
And,  with  iier  eageruens  the  quarry  n  iKs'd, 

Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  duwii  the  win  I  f" 
''-   The  (jtiarto,  Desdemona  rumen. 

•'  'I'hin  is  the  reailing  of  the  (juarto.     The  folio  reads, — 
"  If  she  be  false,  heaven  niock'd  itself!" 
By  the  nailing  of  the  folio  we  may  understand  that,  if  Desdemona  !«•  false,      U-  not 
what  shea|)|HMrs  to  be, —  heaven  at  her  creation,  instead  of  ^i*  ing  an  im.igeol  itself, 
mocked  ils«'ll, — gave  a  fal»«-  image.    'I'he  reading  of  tiie  qiiailo  is  moie  foicible.mJ 
natural. 
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Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ? 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  faintly?  " 

Are  you  not  w^ell  ? 

Cth.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Des.  Why,  that 's  with  watching  ;  't  will  away  again  : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

0th.  Your  napkin  ^  is  too  little  ; 

[He  pvts  the  handkerchief  from  him,  and  it  drops. 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  I  11  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[Exeunt  0th.  and  Des. 

Ernil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor : 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
W^oo'd  me  to  steal  it :  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her  she  should  ever  keep  it,) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to.     I  '11  have  the  work  ta'en  out,'= 
And  give  't  lago ;  what  he  will  do  with  it. 
Heaven  knows,  not  I : 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Enter  I  a  go. 

lago.   How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 
F/mil.  Do  not  you  chide;  I  have  a  thing  for  you, 
lago.   A  thing  for  me? — it  is  a  common  thing — 
Emil.  Ha! 

"  The  quarto,  Hhtj  is  your  speech  so  faint  ? 

•>  Napkin  and  handkerchief  were  synonymous.  The  expression  was  used  as  re- 
cently as  the  date  of  the  Scotcli  proceedings  in  the  Douglas  cause,  in  which  we  find 
a  laily  described  as  constantly  dressed  in  a  hooj),  with  a  large  napkin  on  her  breiist. 
(W'arner's  'Plan  of  a  Glossary  to  Sliakspeare,'  1768.)  A  pocket-handkerchief  is 
still  a  pocket-tKtpkin  in  Scotland. 

*=  Emilia  does  not  jiropose  to  obliterate  the  work,  but  to  copy  the  work,  and  to  re- 
store the  original  to  Desdemona.  Iago"s  alirupl  address  frightens  her  from  her  pur- 
iK)8e.  That  ta'eii  out  means  copied,  we  find  in  the  subsequent  scene,  when  Cassio 
says  to  Bianca,  Take  me  this  work  out I  \l  have  it  copied. 
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lago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

Emil.  O,  is  that  all?     What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief/ 

lago.  What  handkerchief  ( 

Emil.  What  handkerchief? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

lago.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her? 

Emil.  No;  but  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence: 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took  't  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

layo.  A  good  wench;  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  't,  that  you  have  been  so 
earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

lago.  Why,  what 's  that  to  you  ?     [Snatching  it. 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import. 
Give  't  me  again  :  Poor  lady !  she  '11  run  mad 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

lago.  Be  not  acknown  on  't :  *  I  have  use  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  [Exit  Emilia. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it:  Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  lioly  writ.     Tliis  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison  :  ,  . 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons, 
Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so  '' — 


"  Tlie  quarto  reads — lie  not  you  known  of  '/.  Tlie  more  jjoetical  wonl.  nrknown, 
IB  used  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  '  Life  of  Ariosto,"  subjoined  to  Sir  Jolm  Hurrin^- 
toii's  'Translation,'  1607  : — "  Some  say  he  was  married  to  her  privily,  hut  durst  not 
be  acknown  of  if." 

*•  I  il ill  May  so.  Tliese  woriis  are  simply  used  in  the  conunon  sense — -l  Maid  so — / 
u-at  right.  laj^o  has  hecn  descriljing  tlic  eflV-ct  of  ''  dangerous  concrifs;"  and  when 
he  sees  Olhello  ajjproaching,  with  a  |KTturl)ed  demeanour,  he  rxcluinis  Iriuinjih- 
antly,  ''  I dulMny  so — look  where  he  conies."  In  the  old  copieis.  and  in  the  niiHlern 
also,  the  stage  direction-  Enter  Othello — is  plated  iH'forc  look  where  he  comes  ;  we 
have  removefl  it  (o  the  dose  of  lago's  speecli. 
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Look,  where  he  comes  !     Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora/ 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  Ha!  ha!  false  to  me? 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  tliat. 

Oth.  Avaunt !  be  gone  !  thou  hast  set  me  on  the  rack  : 
I  swear,  't  is  better  to  be  much  abus'd. 
Than  but  to  know  't  a  little. 

hujo.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.   What  sense  had  I  in  ''  her  stolen  hours  of  lust? 
I  saw  't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me : 
1  slept  the  next  night  well,  fed  well,*^  was  free  and  merry  ; 
1  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  't,  and  he  's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

lago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known ;  O  now,  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind!  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops,*^  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue !     O,  farewell ! 

"  Mandragora.  The  mandrake  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  |ii)weiful  opiate. 
So  in  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  Act  L,  Scene  6  : — 

"  Give  nie  to  drink  mandragora. 

Tiiat  I  may  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
My  Antony  is  away." 

''  Jn.  The  quarto,  of.  Seine  uf  is  the  modern  use  of  the  term,  knowledge  of ; 
sense  in  \<  the  more  proper  and  ]ieculiarly  Shaksperiaii  use,  which  implies  the  im- 
pression upon  the  senses,  and  not  uj)un  the  understanding.  The  ditl'eieiice  is  the 
same  as  between  a  sensdde  man,  and  a  imin  seiisihk  to  pai/i. 

•^  Fed  well.  The  quarto  lias  not  these  words,  and  they  are  not  found  in  modern 
editions.  Their  rejection  by  the  editors  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
tliat  they  would  make  any  sacritice  of  sense  or  poetry,  and  prefer  the  feeblest  to 
the  strongest  expression,  if  they  could  prevent  the  intrusion  of  a  line  exceeding  ten 
syllables.  This  sacritice,  for  tlie  siike  of  a  tame  and  unifurni  rhytinn,  is  even  more 
ludicrous  when  ihey  strive  to  make  an  heroic  line  out  of  the  brt)ken  sentences  of  two 
or  more  speakers;  as  in  the  instance  in  liiis  act  where  ho/iest  is  oniitte(b 

"'    Troiip.s.      'J'he  quaito,  IroD/t. 
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Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  s^pirit-stirring  drum,  the  car-piercing  iil'e/ 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation 's  gone  ! 

Jago.   Is  't  possible,  my  lord  ? 

0th.   Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  ; 
Be  sure  of  it;  give  me  the  ocular  prool'; 

[Takiny  him  by  the  thronl. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

lago.  Is  't  come  to  this? 

0th.   Make  me  see 't ;  or,  at  the  least,  so  prove  it, 
Tliat  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on :  or  woe  upon  thy  life  ! 

layo.   My  noble  lord, — 

0th.   If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  :  abandon  all  remorse  ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  : 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  aniaz'd. 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add. 
Greater  than  that. 

layo.  O  grace  I  O  heaven  forgive  '  me  ! 

Are  you  a  man  .**  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense? — 
God  be  wi'  you;  take  mine  ollice. — O  wretched  fool, 
That  lov'st''  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ! — 

0  monstrous  world  !     Take  note,  take  note,  O  worhl, 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe. 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 

I  '11  love  no  friend,  sith  love  breeds  such  olfence. 

0th.   Nay,  stay  : — Thou  shouldst  be  lionest. 

I(i(jo.   I  should  be  wise;  lor  honesty  's  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

"    Furyive.     Tlif  qiiurtu,  lUj'eiid. 

''  i.Di'sl.  'I'lic  (iii;irli>,  /(i'«/,  wliicli  llic  iniMl.fii  i-ilil.iM  .nlopl.  Simly  llif  lii.lli 
lli.il  liiif*  til  carry  liiit  liKin-sty  *'<  far  lli.it  it  liccdini'*  .1  \  ire  it  wimt  liiK')  iiuMiis  wlii'ii 
lie  can't  liitiiHclla /''«)/. 
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0th.  "  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not ; 
I  '11  have  some  proof:  My  name,*^  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives. 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 
I  '11  not  endure  it.  — Would  I  were  satisfied ! 

lago.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion  : 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

0th.  Would?  nay,  and  I  will. 

lago.  And  may  :   But  how  ?  how  satisfied,  my  lord  ? 
Would  you  the  supervision  '^  grossly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  topp'd  ? 

0th.  Death  and  damnation  !    O  ! 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  them  to  that  prospect :  Damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster. 
More  than  their  own  !     What  then  ?    how  then  ? 
What  shall  I  say?     Where  's  satisfaction? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this. 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys. 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 

"  This  fine  speech  of  Othello  is  only  found  in  the  folio. 

''  My  name.  In  all  moJem  editions,  except  Rowe's,  this  has  been  changed  into 
her  name.  There  is  probably  not  a  more  fatal  corruption  of  the  meaning  of  the  poet 
amongst  the  thousand  corruptions  for  which  his  editors  are  answerable.  It  destroys 
the  master-key  to  Othello's  character.  It  is  his  intense  feeling  of  honour  that  makes 
his  wife's  supposed  fault  so  terrific  to  him.  It  is  not  tliat  Desdemona's  name  is  be- 
grimed and  black,  but  that  his  own  name  is  degraded.  This  one  thought,  here  for 
the  first  time  exiiibited,  pervaiies  all  the  rest  of  the  play  ;  and  when  we  understand 
how  the  poison  operates  upon  Othello's  mind,  we  are  quite  prepared  fully  to  believe 
him  when  he  says,  in  conclusion, — 

"  For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour," 
The  thought  that  his  own  name  is  now  tamislied  drives  him  at  once  info  a  j)hren7.y. 
He  has  said,  "  /  U  have  some  proof;"'  but  the  moment  that  the  idea  of  dishonour 
comes  across  his  sensitive  nature,  he  bursts  into  uncontrolled  fury  : — 

"  If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 

Poison,  or  fire,  or  suflbcaling  streams, 
/  7/  not  endure  >!.' 
'    Supenistoii,     The  quarto,  supervisor. 
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As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say. 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances, 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  might'  have  't. 

0th.  Give  me  a  living  reason  she  's  disloyal. 

lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office : 
But,  sith  I  am  enter'd  in  this  cause  so  far, 
Prick'd  to  't  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  -with  Cassio  lately ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  arc  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  afl'airs  ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio  : 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say, — Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves ! 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  my  hand. 
Cry, — O  sweet  creature !  then  kiss  me  hard. 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips  ;  lay  his  leg  o'er  my  thigh. 
And  sigh,  and  kiss ;  and  then  cry, — Cursed  fate 
That  gave  thee  to  the  Moor  ! 

0th.  O  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

layo.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

0th.   But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
'T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

0th.  I  '11  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wise  ;  yet  we  see  nothing  done ; 
She  may  be  honest  yet.     Tell  me  but  this, — 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  f 

0th.  I  gave  her  such  a  one  ;  't  was  my  first  gift. 

lago.   I  know  not  that:  but  such  a  handkerchief 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th.  11' it  be  that, — 

*    .\ti</hl.     Tlu'  (jiiarlii,  '»"!/ 
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lago.  If  it  be  that  or  any,  if  't  was*  hers. 
It  speaks  against  her,  with  the  other  proofs. 

0th.  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives; 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge ! 
Now  do  I  see  't  is  true. — Look  here,  lago ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven  : 
'T  is  gone. — 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell !  '* 
Yield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne. 
To  tyrannous  hate !  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught. 
For  't  is  of  aspicks'  tongues  ! 

lago.  Yet,  be  content. 

0th.  O,  blood,  blood,  blood  ! 

lago.   Patience,  I  say ;  your  mind  may  change.*^ 

0th.  Never,  lago.'^     Like  to  the  Pontick  sea, 

"  If  t  was  hers.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.  The  quarto  and  the 
first  folio  have,  it  was  hers, — clearly  an  error.  Blalone  corrected  it  to  that  was 
hers. 

•>  From  the  hollow  hell.  The  commentators  were  aware  that  this  was  the  reading 
of  the  folio,  yet  they  adopted  thy  hollow  cell,  from  the  quarto.  Warburton  says 
that  hollow,  as  applied  to  cell,  was  "  a  poor  unmeaning  epithet ;"  and  he  tlierefore 
g\ves  us  th^  unhallow'd  cell.  It  seems  perfectly  incredible  that  Johnson,  Steevens, 
and  Malone  should  have  rejected  the  magnificent  reading  of  the  hollow  hell.  Capell 
is  the  only  one  who  has  the  taste  to  adopt  it.  If  the  reading,  from  the  hollow  hell, 
had  failed  to  impress  the  commentators  by  its  power,  the  imitations  of  it  by  Milton 
ought  to  have  rendered  it  sacred  : — 

"  He  call'd  so  loud  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded." 
And 

"  Tiie  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave.'" 

Hut  let  us  only  mark  the  opposition  of  the  two  lines  : — 

"  All  my  fond  love  thus  do  /  blow  to  heaven. 
Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell.' 

Surely  this  alone  should  have  been  enough  to   have  secured   us  what  Sliakspere 
wrote. 

■■  The  reading  of  the  quarto  is — 
"  layu.   Pray,  he  content. 
0th.  O,  blood,  lago,  blood  ! 

lago.  Patience,  I  say  ;  your  mind,  /lerhaps.  may  cliange." 

•^  The  glorious  passage  from  "  Like  to  the  J'ontirli  sea  "  to  '•  swallow  then)  i/p," 
is  not  found  in  the  quarto.  Pojje  would  also  omit  it,  '■  as  an  unnatural  excursion.' 
Steevens  supports  the  j)roposed  rejection  in  his  cliaractcristic  manner  : — ''  Kvcry 
reailer  will,  I  dare  say,  abide  by  Mr.  Pope's  censure  on  this  passage.  When 
Shak«|H'ure  ijrew  acquainted  with  such  juuliculars  of  knowledge,  he  maile  a  dinplaij 
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Wliose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 

Ne'er  keeps'  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 

To  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellespont; 

Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace. 

Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 

Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  re\ tnge 

Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  youd'  marble  heaven, 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow  [Kncc/s. 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

I(i(/o.  Do  not  rise  yet. —  [Kneels: 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  liands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service !  let  him  command. 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
Wliat  bloody  business  ever '' — 

Ot/i.  I  greet  thy  love. 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous, 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to  't  : 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say 
That  Cassio  's  not  alive. 

Ia(/o.   My  friend  is  dead  ;  't  is  done,  at  your  request : 
But  let  her  live. 

0th.         Damn  her,  lewd  minx  !  O,  damn  her !  damn  her! 

of  them  as  soon  us  opfifirtumty  (ifTered  He  fuuiKl  this  in  the  second  Book  anil  07th 
cl'.apttr  of  Pliny's  '  Natural  History,'  as  translateci  by  Pliiletnon  HoUand,  UiOl  : — 
'  And  tlie  sea  Pontus  evennore  (lowelh  and  runneth  out  into  Proj)onti»,  Imf  the  »ea 
never  retiretli  Lack  again  witliin  Pontus.'"  It  is  deligiitful  to  see  how  ShaksjK-re'g 
knowledf^e  impresses  itself,  even  in  technicalities,  u|x)n  jiractical  men  whose  minds 
are  not  clouded  liy  the  low  jjedanlry  of  such  critic*  as  Steeveiis.  A  gentleman 
who  writes  to  us  as  "'a  sailor,'  liegs  us  to  notice  this  ]ia8.sage  as  exiiiliiting  a  prmif 
of  the  poet's  knowledge  "  of  the  conMnual  flow  of  tiie  tide  Uirough  the  (iut  of 
Gibraltar." 

•  Keeps.  Pope  changed  tliis  to  feeh.  The  reix-tition  of  the  word  kteys  would 
not  Ik-  olijcctionalde  if  in  the  first  instance  it  gave  us  a  clear  meaning — the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  second  in-tance  ;  l)ut  it  is  n<it  s<p.  And  yet  jWh  does  nut  seem 
to  l>e  the  right  wonl. 

''  Tlie  (juarto,  '■' Whtit  hlomty  work  soeier."  In  liiilh  texts  it  is  quite  clear  tluit 
Othello  interrupts  the  conclusion  of  lago's  h|««-<-1i.  .At  the  moment  when  he  liua 
said  tiial  oU'dii-nce  to  Otiiello  shall  stand  in  the  ])lace  of  remorse  (men  y  -  — "  \\  hat 
hhnxly  hnsincHH  ever  "  (Otlndlo  may  command),  Olhrllo,  jumping  at  his  meaning, 
at  once  sets  him  U|Min  the  mur<ler  of  C'^is>iio. 
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Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IN.— The  same. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown, 

Des.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  lieutenant  Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  I  dare  not  say  he  lies  any  where. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  me  to  say  a  soldier  lies  't  is 
stabbing. 

Des.  Go  to  't.     Where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges  is  to  tell  you  where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me  to  devise  a 
lodging,  and  say  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies  there,  were  to  lie 
in  mine  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified  by  report  ? 

Clo.  I  will  catechise  the  world  for  him  ;  that  is,  make 
questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither;  tell  him  I  have 
moved  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and  hope  all  will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit ;  and 
therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it.  [Exit. 

Des.  Where  should  I  lose  the  handkerchief,  Emilia? 

Emil.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  cruzadoes.*     And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  arc,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Einil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who,  he  ?      I  think  the  sun,  where  he  was  born, 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  call'd  to  him. — How  is  't  with  you,  my  lord/ 
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Enter  Othello. 

0th,  Well,  my  good  lady; — [Aside.]    O,  hardness  to  dis- 
semble ! — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

0th.  Give  me  your  hand  :  This  hand  is  moist,  my  lady. 

Des.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow. 

0th.  This  argues  fruitfulness,  and  liberal  heart ; 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist :  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting,  and  prayer. 
Much  eastigation,  exercise  devout; 
For  here  's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here, 
That  commonly  rebels.     'T  is  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

0th.  A  liberal  hand  :  The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands  : 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts.* 

Des.  I  cannot  speak  of  this.     Come  now,  your  promise. 

0th.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 

Des.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  with  you. 

0th.   I  have  a  salt  and  sorry*  rheum  offends  me ; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

0th.  Not? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  is  a  fault : 

That  handkercliief* 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thouglits  of  people  :   she  told  lier,  wliile  she  krpt  it. 
'T  would  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  .she  lost  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 

*   Sorry.     The  quarto,  Mullfii. 
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Should  hold  her  loathly,*  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 
After  new  fancies :  She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  ffive  it  her.     I  did  so  :  and  take  heed  on  't. 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye  ; 
To  lose  't  or  give  't  away,  were  such  perdition 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Des.  Is  't  possible  ? 

0th.   'T  is  true :  There  's  magic  in  the  web  of  it : 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course ''  two  hundred  compasses, 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work : 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk ; 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy,  wliich  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Des.  Indeed  !  is  't  true  ? 

Ofh.   Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to  't  well. 

Des.  Then  'would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never  seen  it. 

0th.  Ha !  wherefore  ? 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 

0th.   Is  't  lost  ?  is  't  gone  ?  speak,  is  't  out  of  the  way  ? 

Des.  Bless  us  ! 

0th.  Say  you  ? 

Des.   It  is  not  lost  :   But  what  and  if  it  were? 

0th.  How? 

Des.  I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

0th.  Fetch  't,  let  me  sec  it. 

Des.  Wliy,  so  I  can,  sir,  but  I  will  not  now  ; 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  suit ; 
Pray  you,  let  Cassio  be  receiv'd  again. 

0th.   Fetch  me  the  handkerchief:  ray  mind  misgives. 

Des.  Come,  come  ; 
You  '11  never  meet  a  more  suflicient  man. 

0th.   The  handkerchief — 

Des.  [1  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

0th.  The  handkerchief,—]'^ 

Des.  A  man  that,  all  his  time, 

^   l^nthlij.     So  tlie  quarto.      Tlie  folio,  /o«//ief/.  ''    Course.     'V\\c  i.\v\,xt\o,  miike. 

''-  The  lirii'S  in  Itrackets  are  in  the  (luarto  only. 
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Hath  Ibunded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love, 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you  ; — 

Oth.  Tlie  handkerchief, — 

Des.   In  sooth,  you  arc  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away!  [Exit  Ovwvaa.o. 

Emil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  .'* 

Des.   I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  some  wonder  in  tliis  handkerchief; 
I  am  most  unliappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man  : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  cat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full 
They  belch  us.      Look  you  !  Cassio,  and  my  husband. 

Entrr  Iago  and  Cassio. 

larjo.  There  is  no  other  way  ;  't  is  she  must  do 't ; 
And^  lo,  the  happiness!  go,  and  importune  her. 

Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio?  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Cas.  Madam,  my  former  suit :  I  do  beseech  you, 
That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love, 
Wliom  I,  with  all  the  office'  of  my  heart. 
Entirely  honour;   1  would  not  bt;  delay 'd  : 
If  my  oifence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 
That  nor  my^  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows. 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again. 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 
And  shuf^  myself  up  in  some  other  course. 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Des-.  Alas!   thrice-gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord;   nor  sliould  I  kimw  him, 
Were;  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified. 
As  I  havi-  sj)okcn  for  you  all  my  best, 

"    Officf.      n  he  qiiiirtii,  linly.  ''    \or  iiiy.      Tlir  i|ii.iifii.  unlli-i 

'    Shut.      Tlio  qiinrto,  glfiit. 
Vui..  VIM.  2  K 
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And  stood  witliin  the  blank  of  his  displeasure. 
For  my  free  speech !  You  must  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do  I  will ;  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myself  I  dare  :  let  that  suffice  you. 

lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

Emit.  He  went  hence  but  now. 

And,  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  he  be  angry?  I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air ; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
PufTd  his  own  brother  ; — And  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then  :  I  will  go  meet  him  ; 
There 's  matter  in 't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des.  I  prithee,  do  so. — Something,  sure,  of  state, 

[Exit  I A  GO. 
Either  from  Venice ;  or  some  unhatch'd  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him. 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit :  and,  in  such  cases. 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.     'T  is  even  so  ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  a  sense  * 
Of  pain  :  Nay,  we  must  think  men  are  not  gods  ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observancy 
As  fits  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am'') 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find  I  had  suborn'd  the  witness. 
And  he's  indicted  falsely. 

Emil.   Pray  heaven  it  be  state  matters,  as  you  think  ; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alas,  the  day  !  1  never  gave  him  cause. 

Emil.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  lor  the  cause, 
Burjealous  for  they  're  jealous  :  It  is  a  monster. 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself 

Des.   Heaven  keep  the  monster  from  Otliello's  mind  ! 

"  A  sense.     The  quarto,  llwl  ,v«.?c.  ^  Sfc  Note  on  Act  H.,  Scene  1. 
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Emil.  Lady,  amen. 

Des.   I  will  go  seek  him. — Cassio,  walk  hereabout : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I  '11  move  your  suit, 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 

Cos.   I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  ami  Emilia. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio ! 

Cas.  What  make  you  from  home  ? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca? 
Indeed,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What!  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and  nights? 
Eight  score  eight  hours?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times? 

0  weary  reckoning! 

Cas.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  ; 

1  have  this  while  witli  leaden  thoughts  been  prcss'<l ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate"  time. 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  her  Desdf.mon  a'.v  hnml kerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out.'' 

Bian.  C),  Cassio,  wlicnce  came  tliis  ? 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  Iriend. 
To  the  felt  absence  now  1  feel  a  cause. 
Is't  come  to  this?     Well,  well. 

Ca.<i.  Go  to,  woman  ! 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth, 
From  whence  you  have  them.     You  are  jealous  now 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remembrance  : 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Piiaii.  Why,  whose  is  it? 

rV/.v.    I  know  not,  ncitlicr:''   I  found  it  in  my  cliaiiibrr. 
I  like  the  work  well  :  ere  it  lie  demanded, 

•    Cniilinuiilr.     Tlie  fjuarto,  roiiirninif.      ( 'oiitiimatc  linn-,  i«  fiiiu-  iiiiiiiltTHipt.<l. 
»'  .S<-e  Nolf  oiiSroiic  III.  (.f  thin  Art. 
<■    Sftlher.      The  <|iiarto.  twrrl . 

•>  F   -i 
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(As  like  enough  it  will,)  I  'd  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do 't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  ? 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Cas.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little  ; 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  niglit. 

Cas.  'T  is  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you. 
For  I  attend  here  :  but  I  '11  see  you  soon. 

Bian.  'T  is  very  good  :  I  must  be  circumstanc'd.* 

[Exeunt. 

"  /  must  be  circumsldiic'd.      I  must  yield  to  circumstances. 
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'   Scene  III. — "  T/ie  spint-stirring  tlntm,  the  eai-ptercmgfff." 

Warton  says  that  tlie  tile  accoinjwnying  the  drum  is  u(  coiisuli-ralile  aiiliqiiily  in 
tlie  Kiirojifaii  armies,  particularly  in  the  (ierman.  Tlitre  is  a  iiicture  in  tlic  .\sh- 
nioltan  Museum,  {xiinted  in  1525,  representing  the  «iei,'e  of  Pavia,  in  wliirli  we  see 
fifes  and  drums;  and,  in  a  journal  of  tiie  siege  of  Houlogne,  1511,  which  is  printed 
in  Kynier's  '  Fo-ilera,'  mention  is  made  of  dnimnifs  and  iijfpriiri  niarchin:,'  at  the 
head  of  the  king's  army.  At  a  subsecjuent  jieriod,  however,  the  life  was  disust-d  in 
the  Knglish  armies;  ;uid  was  first  revived,  within  the  memory  of  man,  says  \\  artoii, 
among  our  troops  hy  the  British  guards,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  rumUrland, 
when  they  were  encam[)ed  at  Maeslricht,  in  1747.  .\mongst  the  French  regiment* 
the  fife  is  not  found  ;  and  those  who  have  witnessed  this  j)eculiarily  must  have 
observed  how  dull,  atid  monotonous,  anil  uu-s/iii-tt  tlirring  is  tlie  drum  without  it« 
ear-fiteiTiny  companion.  The  life  is  so  completely  unknown  to  the  French  in  the 
present  day,  that  .M.  Alfred  de  Vigny,  in  his  translation  of  this  passage  of  '  Othello," 
gives  us  only  the  drum  : — 

"  .\dieu,  lj«aux  twtaiUons  aux  panaches  llottanU  ; 
Adieu,  guerre,  adieu,  toi  doni  les  jeux  eclatants 
Font  de  I'anibition  une  vertu  sublime! 
Adieu  done,  le  coiirsier  ()iie  la  irompeite  anime, 
Kt  !>es  liennissemeiits  et  les  bruits  du  tambour, 
L'rtendard  qu'on  deploie  avec  dc»  cris  d'amour  !" 

*   Scene  IV. —  "  /  had  mther  have  luit  ntij  fiurie 

Full  ofertizadoes." 

The  cru^do  was  a  Portuguese  coin,  so  called  frojn  the  cr.>ss  lieing  (tamped  on 
if.  Douce  says  that  it  was  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  9».  Knglish  ;  and  that  the 
sovereigns  who  struck  this  coin  were  Kmanuel  and  his  son  Joiin.  Douce  adds,  that 
"  the  cru^iido  was  not  currejit  at  \'enice.  though  it  certainly  was  in  Kngland  in  the 
time  of  Shakspere,  who  has  here  indulged  his  usual  practice  of  <lei>arting  from  cos- 
tume.'" It  would  have  been  an  excwdingly  dillicult  thing  for  any  antiipnuy  of 
the  last  generation  not  to  have  indulged  his  usual  ])raclice  of  girding  at  .Shaks|)ere, 
for  some  supposed  violation  of  jiri'priety.  In  this  ca^e,  we  would  ask,  how  could 
the  cruziido  Ix;  current  in  Kngland,  except  aN  an  instrument  of  conmierclal  ex- 
cliani^e;  aiid  how  could  the  same  instrument  of  exchange  Im?  kept  out  of  Venice, 
whose  foreign  trade  at  that  ]ierio<l  was  much  greater  than  that  of  Knghuid  ] 

^   St  ENK  IV. —  '■  Thf  h<'iirts  tifulit  ij(tv<  liiiniU  : 

Hut  our  new  hernldnj  is — hdiKU,  nut  heiirti.  ' 
J. lines  I.,  in  1(511,  created  the  ortler  of  baronets;  and,  in  Itil'i,  l.i  <u/i/</)w/i"  his 
favoin  I. .wards  tile  baronets,  he  granted  them,  by  a  second  |>iiteiit,  "  tiie  arms  of 
I  liter,  that  is,  in  a  field  argent,  a  hand  yuleM,  or  a  tiluwlir  haini."  .S|i4-n»er  telU  us, 
in  his  "State  of  Inl.md,'  that  '■'■  the  fjlwxli/ hiiwl  ix  ONeel's  kuiK<'.'"  This  was  a 
nolalile  device  of  Janus  to  ra:s<'  nioni-N.  for  the  allcgeil  purpuse  of  lu-lllnig  and  im- 
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proving  the  province  of  Ulster;  and  the  sum  of  money  paid  for  the  patent  upon 
each  creation  was  1095/.,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  support  of  thirty  infantry 
for  three  years.  Warburton,  witii  these  facts  before  him,  says,  "  We  are  not  to 
doubt  but  that  this  was  the  new  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our  author,  by  wliich  he 
insinuates  tliat  some  then  created  bad  hands  indeed,  but  not  hearts ;  that  is,  money 
to  pay  for  the  creation,  but  no  virtue  to  purchase  the  honour.'"  Johnson  and  Douce 
believe  in  the  interpretation  of  Warburton.  Steevensand  Malone  are  opposed  to  it. 
In  his  '  Chronology  "  of  the  plays,  IMalone  gives  a  passage  from  the  '  Essays '  of  Sir 
William  Cornwallis,  1601,  wliich  certainly  hiis  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
passage  in  the  text : — ''  We  of  these  later  times,  full  of  a  nice  curiosity,  mislike 
all  the   performances   of  our   forefathers ;    we  say  they  were  honest  plain  men, 

but  tliey  want  the  capering  wits  of  this  ripe  age 

They  had  wont  to  give  their  hands  and  their  hearts  togetlier;  but  we  think  it  a 
finer  grace  to  look  asquint,  our  hand  looking  one  way,  and  our  heart  another." 
One  thing  is  perfectly  certain  : — if  the  passage  be  an  allusion  to  the  new  heraldry  of 
the  baronets'  arms,  it  must  have  been  an  interpolation  at  least  ten  years  after  the  first 
production  of  the  play,  for  we  know  tliat  'Othello'  was  performed  before  Eliza- 
beth, in  1602.  If,  too,  it  were  an  interpolation,  it  must  have  displaced  some  other 
passage;  for  if  we  omit  these  two  lines  the  context  is  destroyed.  We  do  not  think 
that  Shakspere  would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  a  covert  sarcasm  at  a 
passing  event,  oflensive  as  it  must  have  been  if  understood,  and  perfectly  useless  if 
not  understood.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  without  any  allusion,  is  plain 
enough  ;  and  our  new  heraldry,  if  it  be  any  more  than  a  figurative  expression,  may 
be  easily  referred  to  the  practice  of  quartering  or  joining  the  arms  of  tlie  husband 
and  wife. 

*  Scene  IV "  That  handkerchief:' 

The  description  of  this  tremendous  handkerchief  in  the  original  Italian  novel  is, 
"  lavorato  alia  morisco  sottilissimamente."  Mrs.  Jameson  thus  explains  this: — 
"  Which,  being  interpreted  into  modern  English,  means,  I  believe,  nothing  more 
than  that  the  pattern  was  what  we  now  call  arabesque  "  Shakspere  has  expanded 
this  into  one  of  the  finest  poetical  passages  in  the  jday,  in  which  the  ^loor  crowds 
together  some  of  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  his  nation,  for  the  piirpose  of  dis- 
turbing the  imagination  of  Desdemona,  and  thus,  as  he  supposes,  arriving  at  the 
truth  through  tlie  influence  of  terror.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake;  for  she  loses  her 
balance,  and  evades  the  question. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  \.— Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iago. 

lago.  Will  you  think  so  ? 

0th.  Tliink  so,  lajjo? 

Iago.  What, 

To  kiss  in  private? 

0th.  An  uuauthoriz'tl  kiss  ? 

Iago.   Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bed, 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm? 

0th.  Naked  in  bed,  Iago,  and  not  mean  liarm  ? 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil : 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so. 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven. 

Iago.   If  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  venial  slip: 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  liandkerchief, — ■ 

0th.  What  then  ? 

Iago.  Why  then,  't  is  hers,  my  lord  ;  and,  being  hers, 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow  't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too  ; 
May  she  give  that  ? 

Iago.   Her  honour  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen  ; 
They  have  it  very  oft  that  have  it  not  : 
But,  for  the  handkercliief, — 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  forgot  it: — 
Thou  said'st, — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infectious*  house. 
Boding  to  all, — he  had  my  handkerchiel". 

Ingo.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oth.  That 's  not  so  good,  ni>w. 

lufjo.   What,  if  I  had  said  1  had  seen  him  do  you  wrong  i* 
Or  heard  him  say,  (as  knaves  be  such  abroad, 

"    In/trtwui.      The  quarto,   inftiteil. 
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Who,  having  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress. 
Convinced  or  supplied  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab,) — 

0th.  Hath  he  said  any  thing? 

lago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but  be  you  well  assur'd. 
No  more  than  he  '11  unswear. 

0th.  What  hath  he  said? 

Tago.  Why,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what  he  did. 

0th.  What?  what? 

lago.  Lie — 

0th.  With  her  ? 

lago.  With  her  ; — on  her  ; — what  you  will. 

0th.  Lie  with  her  !  lie  on  her ! — We  say,  lie  on  her, 
when  they  belie  her  :  Lie  with  her !  that 's  fulsome. — 
Handkercliief, — confessions,  —  handkerchief  —  To  confess, 
and  be  hanged  for  his  labour. — First,  to  be  hanged,  and 
then  to  confess: — I  tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not  invest 
herself  in  such  shadowing  passion,  without  some  instruc- 
tion.* It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus  : — Pish  ! — Noses, 
ears,  and  lips  : — Is  't  possible  ? — Confess  ! — Handkerchief! — 
O  devil!  [Falls,  in  a  trance.^' 

lago.  Work  on. 
My  medicine,  work  !     Thus  crcdvdous  fools  arc  caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus. 
All  guiltless  meet  reproach. — What,  ho  !  my  lord  ! 


"  Instruction.  Warburton  would  read  induction.  Johnson  tlius  explains  instruc- 
tion : — "  Thore  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world  an  opinion,  tliaf  when  any  great 
calamity  happens  at  a  distance,  notice  is  given  of  it  to  the  suflVier  by  some  dejection 
or  {)erturl)atii)n  of  mind,  of  wliich  he  discovers  no  external  canse.  This  is  ascribeil 
to  that  general  cnininunication  of  one  part  of  the  universe  with  anotlier,  wliich  is 
called  sympatliy  and  antij)athy ;  or  to  the  secret  monition,  ins/n/cliun,  and  influence 
of  a  superior  Being,  whicli  superintends  the  order  of  nature  an<l  of  life.  Otliello 
says,  '  Nature  could  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without  tnut ruction.' 
'  It  is  not  words  tjjat  shake  me  thus."  This  passion,  which  spreads  its  clouds  over 
me,  is  the  ell'ect  of  some  agency  more  than  llie  ojieratiijn  of  words;  it  is  one  of  those 
notices  whicli  men  have  of  unseen  calamities."' 

'^  The  stage  direction  of  the  folio  \»,fiills  in  a  tnince.  We  have  altered  tlie  iiunc- 
tnation  to  express,  what  no  doubt  wils  meant,  that  OtheHo  actually  ("alls.  Tiie  di- 
rection <if  tlie  first  (juarto  is,  he  falls  down.  lago's  statement  to  Cassio,  my  lord  hut 
fuUen  into  an  fpilepsif,  is  not  meant  for  a  falsehood. 
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Enter  Cassio. 

My  lord,  I  say!  Othello! — How  now,  Cassio? 

Cos.  What  is  the  matter  f 

lago.   My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy  ; 
^\\\s  is  his  second  fit;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cos.   Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

layo.  [ No,  forbear : " ] 

The  lethargy  must  have  liis  quiet  eour.-^e  : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  ;  and,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  savaire  madness.      Look,  lie  stirs  : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  whlk'. 
He  will  recover  straight :  wlien  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  s])t.uk  with  you. —  [Exit  Cas. 

How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  liead  .'' 

Olh.   Do.>t  thou  mock  me? 

Imjo.  I  mock  you  ?  no,  by  heaven  : 

'Would  you  would  bear  your  fortune'"  like  a  man. 

Otii.   A  liorned  man  's  a  monster,  and  a  beast, 

lago.  There  's  many  a  beast  tlien  in  a  populous  city, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

0th.   Did  lie  confess  it  ? 

latjo.  Good  sir,  be  a  man  ; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow  that  "s  but  yok'd 
May  draw  with  you  :  there  s  millions  n«)w  alive 
That  nightly  lie  in  ihcjse  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  swear  jji-culiar  ;  your  case  is  better. 
O,  'tis  the  .^pite'  ol  hell,  the  lieiid's  areli-nK>ck, 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  supp(jse  her  chaste!      Xo,  h/t  me  know  ; 
And,  knowing  what  1  am,  1  know  what  slic  .>^liall  br. 

Otii.   (),  thou  art  wise;   't  i.-^  errtain. 

la(jo.  Stand  you  awhile  aj>art  ; 

(Jonline  yoursi  ll'but  in  a  patient  list.' 
Wliil.st  you  were  here,  o'erwhelnied  '  with  your  griel, 

•  1  lie  Wiinis  ill  lir.ickotx  iirc  not  in  (lit-  folio. 

'•  I'm  lull'-.        1  lie  (|iiarlii,/lyy /«;;<•». 

'  l.iat.      HhiiikI,   li(ii-nei;~n.t    in    'H.ni\    \  .,'    Act    \  .,   Sc.  ni'    '1  :-     ■|>t.ii    K.ilr, 

von  iind  1  ciinncit  In-  contin'il  uitliin  llic  wruk  /isl  (.I'.i  ((mihIinh  ('.i»iii  'O 

■'  ()',rvlfltnf'l.      Tlir  (niarlo,  >•;,••  (//u/r /;»«</.      I  In*  >■  <>i »  itlrnif.  unuMi^-«t  ni.iny. 

tli.1t  tiolli  liic  l<-xt>  wtri-  |iiinlrtl  linMi  .1  niiiiMi»"ii|,i. 
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(A  passion  most  unsuiting*  such  a  man,) 

Cassio  came  hither  :  I  shifted  him  away, 

And  laid  good  'sense  upon  your  ecstasy ; 

Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me  ; 

The  which  he  promis'd.     Do  but  encave  yourself. 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  ; 

For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, — 

Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 

He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife ; 

I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.     Marry,  patience  ; 

Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen, 

And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  .'' 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody. 

Ligo.  That 's  not  amiss  ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  withdrcms. 
Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife,  that  by  selling  her  desires 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes  :  it  is  a  creature 
That  dotes  on  Cassio, — as  't  is  the  strumpet's  plague, 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one ; — 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter : — Here  he  comes  : — 

Re-enter  Cassio. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad  ; 
And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe  '' 

'    Unsuiting,     So  the  quarto.     The  folio,  restiUuKj. 

*>  Construe.  There  is  an  obvious  association  between  the  epithet  unljookish  and 
construe.  The  folio,  iiowever,  reads  conserve.  The  quarto  has  conster ;  which 
satisfies  us  that  construe  is  the  right  reading,  the  word  conster  being  used  in  this 
sense  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  poems  : — 

"  Conster  what  this  is,  and  tel  not, 
For  I  am  fast  sworne  I  may  not.' 

The  little  poem  of  Wyatt's  is  a  riddle  to  be  conster'd. 
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Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour, 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant .' 

Cas.  The  worscr,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

lago.   Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  arc  sure  on  't. 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  dower,'       [Sj/eaking  lover. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ? 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  caitiii! 

0th.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  !  [Aside. 

lago.  I  never  knew  woman  love  man  so. 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  rogue  !  T  think  indeed  she  loves  me. 

0th.   Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out.    [Aside. 

Ififjo.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ^ 

0th.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er:  Go  to  ;  well  said,  well  said.  [Aside. 

lago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry  her  : 
Do  you  intend  it .'' 

Cas.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

0th.   Do  you  triurapli,  Roman  .''  do  you  triumph?  [Aside. 

Cas.  I  marry! — what?  a  customer?  Prithee  bear  some 
charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  so  unwholesome.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

0th.  So,  so,  so,  so  :  They  laugh  that  win.  [Aside. 

lago.  Why,  tjie  cry  goes,  that  you  marry  her. 

Cas.  Prithee,  say  true. 

fago.   I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

0th.   Have  you  scored  me  ?    Well.  [Aside 

Cas-.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out  :  she  is  per- 
suaded I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and  flattery, 
not  out  of  my  promise. 

0/h.   lago  beckons  me  ;  now  he  begins  the  story.     [Aside. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now  ;  ."^he  haunts  Jiie  in  evrry 
place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the  sea-hank  with 
certain  Venetians  ;  and  thitlier  comes  the  bauble,  and  fuUj^ 
me  thus  ^  about  my  neck  ; — 

Oth.  Crying,  O  dear  Cassio!  as  it  were  :  his  gesture  im- 
ports it.  [Aside. 

'   Dou-rr,  ill  tin- oeimf  ..r  Kill.       Tin- (jiiartii  li.ut /"«•«■; . 
^   Tlw  «ni.irto,  fcy  lhi$  hand  tttrfdUi  Ihm. 
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Cr/s.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me;  so  shakes* 
and  pulls  me  :  ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 

Otk.  Now  he  tells  how  she  plucked  him  to  my  chamber : 
O,  I  see  that  nose  of"  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I  shall  throw  it 
to.  [Aside. 

Can.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

lago.  Before  me  !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  BiANCA. 

C(/s.  'T  is  such  another  fitchew  !  marry,  a  perfumed  one. 
— What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you !  What  did 
you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief  you  gave  me  even 
now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  must  take  out  the 
work  !  ^ — A  likely  piece  of  work  that  you  should  find  it  in 
your  chamber,  and  know  not  Avho  left  it  there  ?  This  is 
some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the  work  !  There, 
— give  it  your  hobby  horse  :  wheresoever  you  had  it  I  '11 
take  out  no  work  on  't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca?  how  now,  how  now  ? 

0th.   By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handkerchief!  [Aside. 

Bian.  If  you  '11  come  to  supper  to-night  you  may  ;  ii"  you 
will  not^  come  when  you  are  next  prepared  for.  [Exit. 

Ifigo.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas-.  I  must ;  she  '11  rail  in  the  streets  else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cas.  Yes,  I  intend  so. 

Ia(jfj.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you ;  for  I  would  very 
fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas.   Prithee,  come  :  Will  you  ( 

Ia(jo.   Go  to;  say  no  more.  [Exit  C.vssio. 

Olli.    How  shall  I  murtlier  him,  la^ro? 

l(i()(j.   Did  you  perceive  liow  he  laughed  at  his  vice  .'' 

Oth.  U,  lago ! 

I(tf)o.  And  did  you  see  the  liandkerchief  .** 

Oth.  Was  that  mine  ? 

•>  Shukex.     'I'he  (jiiaifo,  Imlea.  *■  Tlie  (|iiaito — the  whoU  u'oik. 
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lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  ;  and  to  see  how  he  prizes  the 
foolish  woman,  your  wife!  she  gave  it  him,  and  he  hath 
given  it  his  whore. 

0th.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing : — A  line 
woman !  a  fair  woman  !  a  sweet  woman  ! 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

0th.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned  to-night ; 
for  she  shall  not  live :  No,  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone ;  I 
strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.  O,  the  world  hath  not  a 
sweeter  creature  :  she  might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and 
command  him  tasks. 

lago.  Nay,  that 's  not  your  way. 

0th.  Hang  her!  I  do  but  say  what  she  is: — So  delicate 
with  her  needle  ! — An  admirable  musician  !  O,  she  will  sing 
the  savagcncss  out  of  a  bear  ! — Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit 
and  invention ! 

lago.  She 's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

0th.  O,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times  : — And  then,  of  so 
gentle  a  condition  ! 

logo.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th.  Nay,  that  's  certain  :  But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago ! — 
O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 

Tago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent 
to  offend  ;  for,  if  it  touch  not  you  it  comes  near  nobody. 

0th.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes  : — Cuckold  me  !     — 

lago.  O,  't  is  foul  in  her. 

Oth.  With  mine  officer  ! 

lago.  That 's  fouler. 

Oth.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago;  this  night: — ^I '11  not  ex- 
postulate with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beauty  unprovide  my 
mind  affain  : — this  ni<jlit,  law. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison;  strangle  her  in  her  bed,  even 
the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

Oth.  Good,  good  :   the  justice  of  it  pleases  ;  very  good. 

lago.   And,  for  Cassio, — let  me  be  his  undertaker  : 
You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight.  [A  trumpet  within. 

Oth.   Excellent  good. — Wliat  trumpet  is  that  .same  ? 

lago.    I  warrant,  something  from  Venice. 
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'T  is  Lodovico,  this,  comes  from  the  duke ;  * 
See,  your  wife  's  with  him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

Lod.  'Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

0th.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod.  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Gives  hi?7!  a  packet. 

0th.  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[Ojjens  the  packet  and  reads. 

Des.  And  what 's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodovico  ? 

lago.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior ; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  you  :   how  does  lieutenant  Cassio  ? 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Des.  Cousin,  there 's  fallen  between  him  and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach  :  but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

0th.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will — 

[Reads. 

Lod.   He  did  not  call :  he  's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  ^  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  A  most  unhappy  one ;  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

0th.  Fire  and  brimstone! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  Are  you  wise? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod.  '^'lay  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him  ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  Trust  me,  I  am  glad  on  't. 

0th.  Indeed? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

*  Tlic  quarto  reads  thus  : — 

"  Something  from  Venice,  surr.      'T  is  Lodovico, 
Come  from  the  duke." 
''  My  Iwd.     The  quarto,  thy  lord. 
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0th.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Des.  Why,  sweet  Othello? 

0th.  Devil !  [Striking  her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  bcliev'd  in  Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  't :  'T  is  very  much ; 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

0th.  O  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  she  falls  *  would  prove  a  crocodile  : — 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Des.  I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you.  [Going. 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

0th.  Mistress— 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Ay;  you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her  turn  : 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep  ; 
And  she  's  obedient,  as  you  say, — obedient, — 
Very  obedient : — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O  well-painted  passion ! 
I  am  commanded  home : — Get  you  away ; 
I  '11  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice  ; — Hence,  avaunt ! 

[Exit  Desdemona. 
Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And, — sir,  to-night, 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 
You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  monkeys  ! 

[Exit. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call  all-in-all  suflicient? — Is  this  the  nature^ 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Could  neitlier  graze,  nor  pierce? 

f(if/o.  He  is  mucli  ehang'd. 

•    I'/ilh.  used  as  a  verh  active.  ''  The  qiiurto — llns  thf  noble  naltirt. 
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Lod.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lagi).  He  is  that  he  is ;  I  may  not  breathe  my  censure. 
What  he  might  be, — if,  what  he  might,  he  is  not, — 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

Lod.  What,  strike  his  wife  ! 

lago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well ;  Yet  'would  I  knew 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  use? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  his  fault  ? 

lago.  Alas,  alas ' 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 

What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall  observe  him  ; 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so. 
That  I  may  save  my  speech:  Do  but  go  after, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  decciv'd  in  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.~A  Room  in  the  Ca.stle. 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 

Emil.  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

0th.  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 

Emil.   But  then  I  saw  no  harm  ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

0th.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  Nor  send  you  out  o'  tlio  way  ? 

Emil.  Never. 

(Jth.  To  fetch  her  fan,  licr  gloves,  her  mask,  nor  nothing? 

Emil.   Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  'i'hat  's  strange. 

Emil.   I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  slie  is  lioncst, 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake  :  if  you  tliink  otlier. 
Remove  your  thought;  it  dotli  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  have  put  tliis  in  your  lu'ad, 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  ! 
For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
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There  's  no  man  happy  ;  the  purest  of  their  wives  ' 
Is  fonl  as  slander. 

0th.  Bid  her  come  hither: — go. —      {^Exit  Emil. 

She  says  enough  ; — yet  she  's  a  simple  bawd 
That  cannot  say  as  much.     This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closet-lock-and-key  of  villainous  secrets  : 
And  yet  she  '11  kneel,  and  pray ;  I  have  seen  her  do 't. 

Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Desdemona. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

0th.  Pray  you,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes  ; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy  's  this  ? 

0th.  Some  of  your  function,  mistress;  [To  Emilia. 

Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  tlic  door  ; 
Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  any  body  come  : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery  ; — nay,  dcspatcli.     [Exit  Emil. 

Des.  Upon  my  knee  what  doth  your  speech  import  ? 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words, 
[But  not  the  words.''] 

0th.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord  ;  your  true  and  loyal  wife. 

0th.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself; 
Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  tlicmselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  tliee  :  therefore  be  doublc-damn'd. 
Swear — thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

0th.   Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  as  hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  with  wliom  ?     How  am  I  false  I 

0th.  Ah,  Desdemon  ! — away  !  away  !  away  ! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  ! — Why  do  you  weep  .'' 
Am  I  the  motive  *■  of  these  tears,  my  lord/ 
1 1",  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 

"   The  c^waxXo—qf  her  tf.r. 
''  The  ]>aM(a)^  ill  hrackcU  is  not  in  the  folio. 
Molnt.     Tlie  quarto,  orcatwH. 
Vol.   Vill.  2G 
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Lay  not  yovir  blame  on  me  ;  if  you  have  lost  him, 
I  have  lost  him  too. 

Oth.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head  ; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  place  ^  of  my  soid 
A  drop  of  patience  :  but,  alas !  to  make  me 
The  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  and  moving  finger  at,'' 

^  Place.     The  quarto,  part. 

*■  III  tliis  passage  the  quarto  reads,  a  fised  figure,   instead  oi  the  fixed  figure,  and 
i/nmovi/ig,  iustend  of  and  movi/iq.     Rowe  altered  lime  to  hand.     The  Cdninieiitators 
say  that  Othello  takes  Ids  idea  from  a  clock  ;  and  they  support  this  opinion,  as 
well  as  the  epitliet  tmmoving,  by  these  lines  from  the  104th  Sonnet : — 
"  Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty  like  a  dial-hand 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd."' 
Thej'  say,  too,  that  the  linger  of  the   dial    was  a  teclmical  ]ihrase.  as  is  seen  in  a 
passage  of  one  of  Davenant's  plays,  1629  : — 

"  Even  as  tlie  slow  finger  of  flie  dial 
Doth  in  its  motions  circvdar  remove 
To  distant  figures." 
But  this  quotation,  we  think,  tells  strongly  against  their  opinion  :  it  sliows  \is  wiiat 
Shaksjiere  meant  by  tlie  expression,  in  his  Sunnct,  ''  Steal  from  liis  figure."  The 
figure  was  simply  tlie  Arabic  numeral  from  which  the  dial-hand  went  on  to  d'staut 
figures.  Steevens  tlius  paraplnases  the  text  : — "  To  make  me  a  fixed  figure  on  tlie 
dial  of  tiie  world,  for  tlie  hour  of  scorn  to  point  and  make  a  full  stoji  at ;'"  and  then 
he  adds,  "  In  the  clocks  of  tiie  last  age  there  was,  I  think,  in  tiie  middle  of  tlie  dial- 
plate  a  figure  of  time,  wdiicli,  I  believe,  was  in  our  jioef's  thoughts  wlien  lie  wrote 
the  passage  in  the  text."  There  certainly  is  a  most  extraordinary  confusion  here  ; 
for,  if  the  figure  be  in  tlie  middle,  the  dial-hand  points  from  it,  and  not  at  it,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  one  numeral  of  a  clock  than  in  another.  Hut 
why  are  we  to  have  the  notion  of  a  clock  at  all  ?  There  is  nothing  whatr\cr  in  the 
passage  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  poet  meant  such  a  metaphor.  Hy  the 
f  .red  figure  we  understand,  literally,  a  living  man  exposed  to  public  .shame;  or,  an 
effigy  exiiiiiited  to  a  multitude,  as  J5iiller  has  it  : — 

"  To  punish  in  effigie  criininal.-i. 

By  the  tii/iif  we  receive  the  same  idea  iis  in  '  Hanilel  :" — 

"  For  who  would  bear  the  whi]is  and  scorns  of  lime  i' 

Time  is  by  Hamlet  distinctly  used  to  exjiress  the  times,  the  "ge ;  and  It  is  used  in 
the  same  way  by  Ben  Jonson — 

"O  how  I  hate  the  monstrousness  o\'  time  .'" 

In  the  passag(;  before   us,  then,   the  lime  of  srurn  is  the  age  of  scitrii.      Sliakspere  has 
also  peisouified  scorn  in  the  7^>lh  Soniu  t  : — 
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Vet  could  1  boar  that  too  ;  well,  very  well : 

But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart  ; 

^V^le^e  cither  1  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  ; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 

Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discarded  thence  ! 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in !  turn  thy  complexion  there. 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubin  ! 

Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !" 

Des.  I  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

0th.  O,  ay  ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O  thou  weed. 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet. 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee, — 'would  thou  hadst  ne'er  been 
born ! 

Des.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  1  committed  ? 

0th.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book. 
Made  to  write  whore  upon?  What  committed?'' 
Committed  ? — O  thou  public  commoner ! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  checks. 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — What  committed  ? 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks  ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets. 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  eartli. 
And  will  not  hear  it :  What  committed  ? 

"  U'lioii  thou  slialf  be  ilisposM  fo  set  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  iti  the  eye  of  scorn." 
The  slow  Jintjer  \s /he  pausiiK/  linger,  pi)inting  at  the  lixc(l  figure;  hut,  while  it 
points,  it  moies  in  maikenj.  Sliakspere  was  prohably  thinking  of  the  Dujitu  Moii- 
sirari  of  the  ancients,  and  it  may  he,  also,  of  the  linger  gesticuialions  of  the  llalians. 
In  the  qu.arto,  aficr  Juit/er  of,  we  find,  O .'  O .'  wiiich  interjections  do  not  occur  in 
the  folio. 

"   In  all  tlie  ol<l  copies — /  lu-ie  look  (/rim  tis  hell.      .1;/  is  often  printed  /. 
''   ll'hiil  riii/itii'lled  f      Desdemoiia  has  a-^ked  — 

"Alas!  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  coiiimtlted  f" 
Othello,  iniligiiant  ut  the  question,  with  a  mocking  fury  rejH'als  it  four  times — 
wliitl  roinmilled  f  The  commentators  have  changeil  this  into  an  interje<-tional 
phr.LHO,  giving  it  the  meaning  of,  what !  thou  art  committed  !  telling  us  that  com- 
mitted hail  a  peculiar  signilication.  Tiie  ]>lain  and  natural  inter|)ret,itiiin  snnis 
the  true  one.  The  quarto  omits  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines  of  Othello's 
sixM'ch,  aiiiling,  after  the  lost  (piestion.  "  impiident  slrnmpct  !  " 

'2  (i   i 
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Des.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian  ; 
If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

0th.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

0th.  Is  't  possible? 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us  ! 

0th.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then  ; 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress. 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  You  !  you  !  ay,  you ! 

Re-enter  Emilia. 

We  have  done  our  course ;  there  's  money  for  your  pains  ; 
I  jaray  you  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel.  [E.ri'f. 

Emit.  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? — 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Des.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  what 's  the  matter  with  my  lord  ? 

Des.  With  who  ? 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord? 

Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady.* 

Des.  I  have  none  :  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
I  cannot  weep  ;  nor  answer  have  I  none. 
But  what  should  go  by  water.     Prithee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — remember  ; — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Emil.  Here 's  a  change,  indeed  !    \_Vjxit. 

Des.  'T  is  meet  I  should  be  us'd  so,  very  uicet. 
How  have  I  been  bchav'd,  that  he  miglit  stick 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  least  misuse?'' 

•'  Desdemona's  (jiiestioii  aii<l  this  answer  arc  omitted  in  tiie  quarto. 
*>   On  mi)  least  nmuse.     Tlie  quarto  reads,  on  iirj  great' nl  abuse. 
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Re-enter  Emilia,  with  I  ago. 

Tago.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?     How  is  't  with 
you? 

Des.  I  cannot  tell.     Those  that  do  teach  young  babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks  : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

lago.  What  is  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhor'd  her. 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear  it. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name,  lago? 

lago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des.  Such  as  she  said  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her  whore ;  a  beggar,  in  his  drink, 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callct. 

lago.   Why  did  he  so  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  sure  I  am  none  such. 

lago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep ;  Alas  the  day ! 

Emil.  Has  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  called  whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

lago.  Beshrew  him  for  't ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him? 

Des.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emil.   I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain. 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander  ;  I  will  be  hang'd  else. 

lago.  Fie,  there  is  no  such  man ;  it  is  impossible. 

Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  ! 

Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him !  and  hell  gnaw  his  bones  ! 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  /  who  keeps  her  conipaii}  .'' 
What  place?  what  time?  what  form?  what  likelihood  ? 
The  Moor  's  abus'd  by  some  most  villainous  knave, 
S(^)mo  base  notorious  knave,  sonic  scurvy  fellow  :  — 
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O,  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou  Vlst  unfold  ; 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascals  "  naked  through  the  world, 
Even  from  the  cast  to  the  west  ! 

lago.  Speak  within  door, 

Eriiil.  O,  fie  upon  them  ! ''  some  such  squire  he  was 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without. 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

lago.  You  arc  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des.  Alas,  lago, 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.''     Here  I  kneel ; 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought,'^  or  actual  deed  ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form  ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will, — though  he  do  shake  me  oil' 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me !     Unkindncss  may  do  much  ; 
And  his  unkindncss  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  say,  whore ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

lago,   I  pray  you,  be  content  ;  't  is  but  his  humour  ; 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence, 
[And  he  does  chide  with  you.''] 

Dcs.  If 't  were  no  other! 

lago.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant.   ['rrKnijxjts. 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper ! 

"  Ruscah.     The  quarto,  rascal. 

*>   Tltent.     Tlie  quarto,  hiin. 

'    Tlie  following  lines  to  llie  end  of  tlie  speocli  are  not  found  in  the  qiiaito. 

''  Discourse  of  iliODijht,  In  '  Hamlet"  we  iiave  discourse  of  reason —  llic  discnssion 
of  reason.  Sir  John  Davies  lia.s  the  <liscoursi>i<j  Ihuuijlit.  Pope  elianged  the  text 
hefore  us  to  discourse,  or  though/. 

'   The  line  in  hrackets  is  not  in  the  Iblio. 
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The  messengers  of  Venice  stay  tlie  meat.  ■ 
Go  in,  and  weep  not :  all  things  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Dksdkmona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  RoDF.RiGO. 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.   I  do  not  {ind  that  thou  dcal'st  justly  with  nie. 

Ia<jo.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  dafts*"  me  with  some  device,  lago  ; 
and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  kcep'st  from  me  all  con- 
veniency,  than  suppliest  me  with  the  least  advantage  of" 
hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure  it :  Nor  am  I  yet 
persuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have  foolishly 
suflcrcd. 

loffo.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  have  heard  too  mxich  ;  and  your  words  and  pcr- 
I'ormances  arc  no  kin  together. 

Ia(/o.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nouglit  but  truth.  I  have  wasted  myself  out 
of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  liad  from  me,  to  deliver 
to  Desdemona,  would  half  have  corrupted  a  votarist :  You 
have  told  me  she  hath  received  them,  and  returned  me  ex- 
pectations and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquaintance  :'' 
but  I  find  none. 

logo.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well!  go  to!  I  cannot  go  to,  man;  nor  't  is 
not  very  well.  Nay,  I  think, ''  it  is  scurvy;  and  begin  to 
(ind  myself  fobbed  in  it. 

I(/(jo.   Very  well. 

Rod.  1  tell  you,  't  is  not  very  well.  I  will  make  myself 
known  to  Desdemona:    If  she  will  return   me   my  jewels  I 

"  Tlie  quarto  n-ads — 

"  And  the  great  incssetujers  of  Venice  stay." 

.Stceveiis  calls  the  reading  of  the  folio  jtoor;  hut  its  jirecision  and  fimiliarity  make 
it  more  dramatic  and  cliaracteristic. 

'■  Da/t,.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  '  H.  iiry  l\  .,'  is  d.serih,',!  ;w  one  "  th.it  ,l-i/l 
the  World  aside.''     Tlie  (|iiarto  reads,  dull'/i.      Tiie  words  are  llie  same. 

'    .IrifiKuiilniiif.     The  ((uarto  ri'ads  uciiiiillitiuf. 

''    Saij,  I  Ihttik.      Tiic  <juailo  rtails, /*//  llits  hand  I  saij. 
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will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicitation  ; 
if  not,  assure  yourself  1  will  seek  satisfaction  of  you, 

lago.  You  have  said  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest  intendment 
of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now  I  see  there  's  mettle  in  thee ;  and  even, 
from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opinion  than 
ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Roderigo :  Tliou  bast  taken 
against  me  a  most  just  exception  ;  but  yet,  I  protest,  I  have 
dealt  most  directly  in  thy  aliair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared ;  and  your 
suspicion  is  not  without  v/it  and  judgment.  But,  Roderigo, 
if  thou  hast  that  in  thee  indeed,  which  I  have  greater  rea- 
son to  believe  now  than  ever, — I  mean,  purpose,  courage, 
and  valour, — this  night  show  it :  if  thou  the  next  night  fol- 
lowing enjoy  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from  this  world  with 
treachery,  and  devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it?  is  it  within  reason  and  comj^ass? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from  Venice, 
to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true?  why  then  Othello  and  Desdemona 
return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  O,  no  ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  taketh  away 
with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode  be  lingered 
here  by  some  accident ;  wherein  none  can  be  so  determinate 
as  the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean  removing  him  ? 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello's  place  ; 
knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do? 

lago.  Ay;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit,  and  a  right. 
He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlotry,  and  tliither  will  I  go  to 
him; — he  knows  not  yet  of  his  honoural)le  fortune:  if  you 
will  watch  his  going  thence  (which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out 
between  twelve  and  one),  you  may  take  liim  at  your  plea- 
sure ;  I  will  be  near  to  second  your  attempt,  and  he  shall 
fall  between  us.  Come,  stand  not  amazed  at  it,  l)ut  go  along 
with   me;  I  will  show  you  such  a  necessity  in   his  death. 
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that  you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It 
is  now  high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste  : 
about  it. 

Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

lago.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter   Othello,     Lodovico^    Desdemona,    Emilia,    and 

Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no  further. 

0th.  O,  pardon  rae ;  't  will  do  me  good  to  walk. 

Lod.  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

Dcs.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 

Oth.  Will  you  walk,  sir? 

O  Desdemona, — 

Des.  My  lord .'' 

Oth.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be  returned 
forthwith:  dismiss  your  attendant  there  ;  look  it  be  done. 

Des.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Lodovico,  and  Attendants. 

Emil.  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than  he  did. 

Des.   He  says  he  will  return  incontinent; 
And  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

EmiL  Dismiss  rae  ! 

Des.   It  was  his  bidding;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu  ; 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  Ay,  would  you  had  never  seen  him ! 

Des.    So  would  not  I  ;  my  love  dotli  .«o  ap})rov('  hi  in, 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  his  frowns, — 
Prithee,  unpin  me, — have  grace  and  favour  in  tlicm." 

Emil.    I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on  the  bed. 

Des.     All's   one: — Good    father!     how    foolish    are    our 
minds! — 

"    III  llifiii.      Till,'   (jtiailo   ii'atlit,  "  Hiivf   Kr.ic<'  ainl  t'iivo n    m    Ihnii."      Tlif    tulm 
iiinitB  //(  iheiii. 
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If  I  do  die  before  thee,  prithee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara ;  ^ 
She  was  in  love  ;  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mad, 
And  did  forsake  her:   she  had  a  song  of  "  -willow,"  ' 
An  old  thing  't  was,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it :  That  song,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  '^  I  have  much  to  do. 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it,  like  poor  Barbara.     Prithee,  despatch. 

Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Des.  No,  unpin  me  here. — 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Emil.  A  very  handsome  man. 

Des.  He  speaks  well. 

Emil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walked  bare- 
foot to  Palestine,  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 

I. 

Des.  The  poor  soul  sat  singing  '^  by  a  sycamore  tree, 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  ; 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  : 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur' d  her  moans  ; 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften'd  the  stones. 

Lay  by  these : 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 

Prithee,  hie  thee  :  he  '11  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  wilK)w  must  be  my  garland. 

II. 

I^et  nobody  blame  liini,  his  scorn  I  ajiprove, — 

Nay,  that  's  not  next. — Hark  !  who  is  't  tliat  knocks  ? 
Emil.   It  's  the  wind. 

"  Barbdra.  Baibarie  ig  the  reading  of  the  quarto  and  first  folio;  it  became 
Barbara  in  the  second  folio.  Bnrburie  is  a  jjrefty  word,  and  we  would  not  willingly 
change  it;   but  it  would  appear  like  an  affectation  of  singularity  to  retain  it. 

*>  All  that  follows,  to  tlie  end  of  (he  song,  is  not  found  in  the  quarto. 

"  Singitif/.  The  ordinary  reading  is  sujhiiifj,  wiiich  is  8U]»])orted  l)y  llie  co]iy  of 
the  ohl  baUad  given  in  Percy's  '  lUliques.'  Hut  as  that  ballad  is  so  materially 
departed  from  by  Shakspere,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  antliority  for  the  ciiange 
of  a  word  from  the  original  text. 
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Dts.  I  call'd  my  love,  false  love  ;  l)ut  wliat  saiJ  he  tlicti  ? 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
If  1  court  mo  women  you  '11  couch  with  mo  men. 

So,  get  tlicc  gone  ;  good  night.     Mine  eyes  do  itcli ; 
Dotli  that  bode  weeping? 

Emil.  'T  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it  said  so. — O,  these  men,  these  men! — 
Dost  thou  in  conscienee  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ?* 

Emil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Dei'.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world? 

Emil.   Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light ; 
I  might  do  't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

Emil.  The  world  's  a  huge  thing  :  'T  is  a  great  price  for  a 
small  vice. 

Des.  In  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not. 

Emil.  In  troth,  I  think  I  should;  and  undo't,  when  I  had 
done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring;* 
nor  for  measures  of  lawn ;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor 
caps,  nor  any  petty  exhibition :  but,  for  all  the  whole  world, 
— Why,  who  would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to  make 
him  a  monarch?  I  should  venture  purgatory  for't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong  lor  the 
whole  world. 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world  ;  and, 
having  the  world  lor  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in  your  own 
world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it  right. 

Des.   I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many  to  the  vantage",  as  wouKl 
store  the  world  they  played  lor. 
'•But,   I  do  think  it  is  their  husbands'  I'aults 
If  wives  do  fall  :  Say,  that  they  !<lacl<  tlu'ir  dutlrs. 

'   This  8|>('frh  of  I)<-b(loin<iiia,  ami  Kiiiiliii'n  .-iiiswcr.  aii'  iidI  riniiiil  in  llic  (iii.itlo. 
''   Tlic  U'lnaiiidt'i'  oC  Kniilia'H  ii]it'fcli,  cipmiiu'iiiirig  al  Hiis  line,  is  wanlinj;  in   tin- 
(jiiailii. 
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And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps ; 

Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies. 

Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;  or,  say,  they  strike  us. 

Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite ; 

Why,  we  have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have  some  grace. 

Yet  have  we  some  revenge.     Let  husbands  know 

Their  wives  have  sense  like  them :  they  see,  and  smell, 

And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour, 

As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do. 

When  they  change  us  for  others?     Is  it  sport? 

I  think  it  is  :  And  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 

I  think  it  doth :  Is  't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 

It  is  so  too :  And  have  not  we  affections  ? 

Desires  for  sport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 

Then,  let  them  use  us  well :  else,  let  them  know, 

The  ills  we  do  their  ills  instruct  us  so. 

Des.  Good  night,   good  night :    Heaven   me   such   uses  '"* 
send. 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but,  by  bad,  mend !         [Exeunt. 

'    Uses.     The  quarto,  mage. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS     OF     ACT     IV. 


'  Scene  IIL — "  She  had  a  song  ofwiUow."' 

In  Percy's  '  Reliques'  will  be  found  an  old  ballad,  from  the  black-letter  copy  in 
tJie  Pepyg  collection,  entitled  '  A  Lover's  Complaint,  l>eing  forsaken  of  his  Love.' 
Siiak8]>ere,  in  adopting  a  portion  of  this  ballad,  accommodated  the  words  to  tlie  story 
of  '  Poor  Barbaric.'  We  subjoin  four  stanzas  of  the  original  from  which  the  song 
in  the  text  has  been  formed : — 

"  A  poore  soule  sat  sighinj;  under  a  stcamore  tree ; 
O  willow,  willow,  willow! 
With  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  his  head  on  his  knee : 
O  willow,  w illow,  willow  I 
O  willow,  willow,  willow  ! 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland. 

The  cold  streams  ran  by  him,  his  eyes  wept  apace ; 

O  willow,  willow,  wi'low  ! 
The  salt  tears  fell  from  him,  which  drowned  his  face  : 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

Tlie  mute  birds  sate  by  him,  made  tame  by  his  mones : 

O  willow,  &c. 
The  salt  tears  fell  from  him,  which  softened  the  stones. 

O  willow,  S;c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

Let  nobody  blame  me,  her  scomes  I  do  prove ; 

O  willow,  &c. 
She  was  born  to  be  fair ;  I,  to  die  for  her  love. 

O  willow,  &c. 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

•  Scene  IIL — "  A  joint  ring."' 
Dryden,  in   *  Don  Sebastian,'  has  described  sucli  a  ring  with  a  minute  particu- 
larity : — 


A  curious  artist  wrought  them. 


With  jointji  so  close  as  not  to  Xtv  jM'rcciv'd; 
Yet  are  they  iKjth  each  other's  counterpart; 
Her  part  hail  Juan  iuscrib'd,  and  his  had  Zayda, 
(You  know  those  names  arc  theirs,)  and,  in  the  midst, 
A  heart  divide<l  in  two  halves  was  plac'd. 
Now,  if  the  rivets  of  those  rings  enclosM 
Fit  not  each  other,  1  have  forg'd  this  lie  : 
But  if  they  join,  you  must  for  ever  part." 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  I  ago  and  Rodehigo. 

lago.  Here,   stand  bcliind   this   bulk ;  '^    straiglit   will  he 
come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  ; 
Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing  ;  I  '11  be  at  thy  elbow  ; 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us ;  think  on  that. 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in  't. 

laffo.  Here,  at  thy  hand;  be  bold,  and  take  thy  stand.'' 

[Retires  to  a  little  distanee. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  ; 
And  yet  he  hath  given  me  satisfying  reasons : — 
'Tis  but  a  man  gone  : — forth,  my  sword;  he  dies. 

[Goes  to  his  stand. 

lago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quaf  almost  to  the  sense. 
And  he  grows  angry.     Now  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  gain :  Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him, 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 
It  must  not  be:  if  Cassio  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 

"  Bulk.  So  llic  quai'lo;  the  folii)  lias  6«/A.  VVo  prefer  llio  inoic  ill((■lli^Mlllo 
reading  oi"  hulk,  although  \vc  lia\'e  little  doubt  that  IkiiIi  uas  correetly  used. 
A  bar,  in  all  its  uses,  is  adefeuoe — that  hy  which  anything  is  fortified,  strengthened, 
or  defended. — (Tooke.)  A  hark,  .is  we  ordii:arily  receive  it,  is  a  strong  vessel  ; 
but  Shakspere  may  have  here  used  it  as  a  projecting  part  of  the  fortification — a 
buttress. 

''    Take  thy  stand.     The  quarto,  lake  thy  sword. 

■^  (^mt.  The  quarto  reads y?*«/.  Johnson  ex])lains  tliat  a  f/wi^//,  in  the  midland 
counties,  is  a /nrnple,  whicli  by  rubbing  is  made  to  smart,  or  is  rubbiMl  to  sense. 
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May  unfold  me  to  him;  there  stand  I  in  much  peril : 
No,  he  mu.st  die : — But  so,  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 
RoiL  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he: — Villain,  thou  diest. 

[Jius/ics  from  his  jiost,  and  makes  a  pass  at  Cassio. 
Cas.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st ; " 
1  will  make  proof  of  thine.'' 

[Draws,  and  wounds  Rodf.rioo. 
Rod.  O,  I  am  slain  ! 

[Iago  rushes  from  his  j^ost,  cuts  Cassio 
behind  in  the  leg,  and  exit. 
Cas.  I  am  maim'd  forever: — Help,  hoa !   murther!  niur- 
ther !  [Fa/fs. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  distance. 

0th.  The  voice  of  Cassio: — Iago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  am  ! 

0th.  'T  is  even  so. 

Cas.  O,  help !  hoa !  light !  a  surgeon  ! 

0th.  'Tis  he; — O  brave  Iago,  honest,  and  just. 
That  liast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong  I 
Thou  teachest  mc : — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead. 
And  your  unblest  fate  hies  f — Strumpet,  I  come  : 
Fortli  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted ; 
Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be  spotted. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lonovico  and  Gkatiano,  at  a  distance. 

Cas.    What,    hoa!    no   watch?    no    passage?''    murther! 

murther! 
Gra.  'Tis  some  mischance;  the  voice"  is  very  direful. 
Cas.  O,  help ! 
Lod.  Hark ! 

^    77i<///  know'st.     The  quarto,  ilinu  tUink'sl. 

''   M;iloiieex|)lain8  tliat  Cawio's  8iM.'ecli  implies  llia(  lie  wore  sonip  scoct  arinniir. 
Tilt'  rwtt  w;u,  on  tlie  contrary,  llic  liufTjrrkin.     (See  Intrciiliictory  Nt)li<'i'.  ■ 
'     \'iiiir  finhtesi'd  fule  hic».      Tliu  (piartu,  your  futf  hies  h/'Xiy. 
'    .\ii  piismigt.     No  one  jiaisiiif;. 
The  vnice.     'I'lic  (jiiarto,  the  cnj. 
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Rod.  O  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groan  -, — 't  is  heavy  night." 
These  may  be  counterfeits  ;  let 's  think  't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry  without  more  help. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  I  a  go. 

Lod.  Hark ! 

Gra.  Here 's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light  and  weapons. 

lago.  Who 's   there  ?    whose  noise  is   this   that   cries   on 
murther  ? 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

lago.  Do  you  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cas.  Here,  here ;  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me. 

lago.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod.  The  same,  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

lago.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 

Cas.  lago  ?     O,  I  am  spoil'd,  undone  by  villains  ! 
Give  me  some  help. 

lago.  O  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done  this  ? 

Ca.f.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lago.  O  treacherous  villains ! — 

What  arc  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[To  LoDOVico  and  Gratiano. 

Rod.  O,  help  me  here  ! 

Cas.  That 's  one  of  them. 

lago.  O  murtherous  slave  !  O  villain  ! 

[IaGO  stabs  RODERIGO. 

Rod.  O  damn'd  lago!    O  inhuman  dog! —  \_Dies}' 

lago.    Kill    men    i'  the    dark ! — Where    be    these   bloody 
thieves  ? — 


"  The  quarto  reads,  and  so  in  tin-  modern  editions,  "  two  or  three  groans — it  is  a 
heavy  night."  I^)dovico  does  not  merely  say  tliat  there  are  two  or  three  groans 
from  one  man,  but  that  two  or  three  men  groan ;  and  he  adds  "  tliese  may  be 
counterfeits."     'Tis  heavy  night,  is,  't  is  (bark  iiigiit. 

''  The  quarto  lias,  O,  O,  O!  which  seems  to  stand  in  tlie  place  of  the  stage  di- 
rection, dies. 
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How  silent  is  this  town  !  Hoa!  murther!  murther  ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  ol'  good  or  evil  ? 

Loii.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

logo.  Signior  Lodovico.' 

Lod.  He,  sir. 

lago.  I  cry  you  mercy  ;  Here 's  Cassio  hurt  by  villains. 

Gra.  Cassio? 

lago.  How  is 't,  brother  ? 

Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Light,  gentlemen ;  I  *11  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  hoa?  who  is  't  that  cried? 

lago.  Who  is 't  that  cried  ? 

Bian.  O  my  dear  Cassio!  my  sweet  Cassio! 
O  Cassio  !  Cassio  !  Cassio  ! 

lago.  O  notable  strumpet ! — Cassio,  may  you  suspect 
Who  they  should  be  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Cas.  No. 

Gra.    I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus  :  I  have  been  to  seek 
you. 

lago.  Lend  me  a  garter :  So. — O,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  easily  hence ! 

Bian.  Alas,  he  faints  : — O  Cassio !  Cassio  !  Cassio ! 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  awhile,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come  ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no? 
Alas !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo?  no  : — Yes,  sure;  yes,  't  is  Rodcrigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

lago.   Even  he,  sir;  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him?  ay. 

lago.   Signior  Gratiano?  I  cry  your  gentle  ])ardon  ; 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excu.se  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  Poe  you. 

lago.   How  do  you,  Cassio? — O,  a  chair,  a  chair! 

Vol.  Vlll.  2H 
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Gra.  Roderigo ! 

lago.  He,  he,  't  is  he  : — O,  that 's  well  said ; — the  chair : — 

[A  chair  brought  in. 
Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence ; 
I  '11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon. — For  you,  mistress, 

[To  BlANCA. 

Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  slain  here,  Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend  :  What  malice  was  between  you  1 

Cos.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

lago.  [To  BiANCA.]  What,  look  you  pale* — O  bear  him 
o'  the  air. —  [Cassio  and  Rod.  are  borne  off. 

Stay  you,  good  gentlemen." — Look  you  pale,  mistress  ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  if  you  stare  we  shall  hear  more  anon: — 
Behold  her  well :  I  pray  you  look  upon  her ; 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness  will  speak. 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  Alas,  what  is  the  matter  .''   what  is  the  matter,  hus- 
band ? 

lago.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark. 
By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  arc  scap'd ; 
He  's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  quite  dead.'^ 

Emil.  Alas,  good  gentleman  !  alas,  good  Cassio ! 

lago.  This  is  the  fruits  of  whoring. — Prithee,  Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night : — 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 

Bian.  He  supp'd  at  my  house;  but  I  therefore  shake  not. 

lago.   O,  did  he  so  ?    I  charge  you,  go  with  me. 

Emil.   O,  fie  \ipon  thee,  strumpet ! 

Bian.   I  am  no  strumpet;  but  of  life  as  honest 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Emil.  As  1  .''  lie  iipon  tlice  ! 

lago.    Kind  gentlemen,  h^t 's  l'''>  s((,'  jxior  Cassio  dress'd  : — 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell  us  anotlu'r  tale. — 

"  Gmi'l  ijeiitletiieii.  The  (jiiarto  leads,  (jood  (jeiillewomaii,  wliicli  Maliiiio  ailopls  ; 
l)ut  Lotlovico  ami  (iraliaiio  are  going  away  with  Cassio,  wlii'ii  lago  stoi)3  thfin,  to 
liear  his  accusation  of  llianca. 

*■    Quite  (lend.      Tlif  (jiiai  to  uiiiit.s  rywi/c. 
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Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 

And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happ'd. — 

Will  you  go  on  afore  ?    This  is  the  night,  [As-idt'. 

That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   II. — A  Bedchamber:^    Desdkmona  in  bed  asleep. 
A  light  burning. 

Enter  Othkllo. 

0th.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul, — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  cliaste  stars  ! — 
It  is  the  cause, — Yet  I  '11  not  shed  her  blood  ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.    \Takc.<t  off  his  sword. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  '11  betray  more  men. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then Put  out  the  light  ?  * 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  llaming  minister  ! 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 

Should  I  repent  me: — but  once  put  out  thy  light, 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  lieat 

That  can  thy  light  relume.     When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rose, 

I  cannot  "ive  it  vital  i^rowth  airain. 

It  needs  must  wither: — I  '11  smell  tlice  on  tlie  tree."' — 

[Kissing  he  r. 
O  balmy  breath,  that  doth  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword! — One  more,  one  more. — 
Be  tliu.s  Avlien  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  tliee, 
And  love  thee  after: — One  more,  and  tliat 's  the  last: 

"  We  liave  j)oiiiti'<l  tliis  coiitruvertod  j)a8s<age  according  to  a  suggi'Stioii  of  War- 
biirtuii.      It  is  usually  ]iriiiU'il  iis  it  is  foiiiul  in  tin-  original  coi)icg  : — 

"  Put  out  tilt"  light,  and  then  ])ut  out  the  light.  " 
Warljurton's  exj)lanation  of  hig  reading  ig  as  follows: — "The  meaning  is,  1  will 
jiut  out  the  liglit,  ami  then  proceed  to  the  execution  of  my  jiur|M)se.  JJut,  the  ex- 
pression {)f  pulliiii/  out  the  lii/lit  bringing  to  mind  the  clVccIs  of  ihe  extinction  of  the 
light  of  life,  he  breaks  short,  and  {juestiong  himself  about  the  ed'ccls  of  this  mela- 
])hoii('al  extinction,  introduced  by  a  re])etiti(in  of  his  lir^t  words,  us  much  lu  to 
say,- — Hut  hold,  lei  me  (irsf  weigh  the  relK-clions  which  tiiis  expression  so  natnr.dly 
excites."'  The  reailing  of  the  folio  in  a  subseipirnt  line,  "but  once  put  out  //ly 
/i(//i/,'' strengthens,  we  think,  this  intcrprflalioii  of  \Vaii)urtotrs.  Instead  ot'llii<-,  the 
editors  have  adopted  the  weaker  reailing  of  the  (piarlo,  "  I'ut  nini'  /mf  ././/  linn/:' 

'■    /  7/ s///r// //(»■<-.      The  (piarlo,  I    II  sio.ll  n. 

2    h    •• 
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So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep. 

But  they  are  cruel  tears :  This  sorrow 's  heavenly ; 

It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes — 

Des.  Who  's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

0th.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemon  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

0th.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.  Alack,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by  that  ? 

0th.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;   I  will  walk  by  : 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 
No, — Heavens  forfend. — I  would  not  kill  thy  soul, 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Oth.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Oth.  Humph! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  for  you  are  fatal  then, 
When  your  eyes  roll  so :  Why  I  shovdd  fear  I  know  not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

Oth.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Oth.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des.  That  death  's  unnatural  that  kills  for  loving. — 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  : 
These  are  portents  ;  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oth.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.   I  will  so  :  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  That  handkerchief,  whicli  I  so  lov'd  and  gave  thee, 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ; 

Send  for  tlie  man  and  ask  him. 
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0th.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed. 

Take  heed  of  perjury  ;  thou  'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0th.  Yes,  presently  ; 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  conception. 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  O,  heaven  have  mercy  on  me ! 

Oth.  I  say,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too! — I  never  did 
Oftend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  T  mitrht  love  :  I  never  jrave  him  token. 

Oth.   By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  's  hand. 

0  perjur'd  woman,  thou  dost  stone  my  heart. 
And  mak'st  me  call  what  I  intend  to  do, 

A  murther,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice  : 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it  then  ; 

I  never  gave  it  him  : — Send  for  him  hither  ; 
Let  him  confess  a  truth. 

Oth.  He  hath  confess'd. 

Des.  Wliat,  my  lord? 

Oth.  That  he  hath  us'd  thee. 

Des.  How  ?  unlawfully  .'' 

Oth.  Ay. 

Des.  He  will  not  say  so. 

Oth.  No,  his  mouth  is  stopp'd  ; 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't. 

Des.  O,  my  fear  interprets,'^ — What,  is  he  dead? 

Oth.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des.   Alas  !  he  is  betray 'd,  and  I  undone. 

Oth.  Out,  strumpet!  Weep'.-*t  thou  for  him  to  my  face.'' 

Des.   O  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Oth.   Down,  strumpet ! 

Des.    Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  ii\('  to-night. 

*    Tlic  ()iiart(>,  my  frof  inlerprttt  Ihrn. 
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0th.  Nay,  if  you  strive. — 

Des.  But  half  an  hour. 

0th.  Being  done. 

There  is  no  pause.* 

Des.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 

0th.   It  is  too  late.  \_Hp  smothers  her. 

Emil.   [Within.']  My  lord  !  my  lord !  whathoa!  my  lord  ! 
my  lord ! 

0th.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Not  dead  !  not  yet  quite  dead? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. — 
So,  so.** 

Emil.  [Within.']  What  hoa,  my  lord!  my  lord! 

Oth.  Who  's  there  ? 

Emil.  [Within.]  O,  good  my  lord,  I  would  speak  a  word 
with  you. 

Oth.  Yes  ; — 't  is  Emilia  ; — by  and  by  : — She  's  dead. 
'T  is  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death  ; 
The  noise  was  hitrh. — Ha  !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  ffrave.     Shall  she  come  in  ?     Were 't  fjood  ? 
I  think  she  stirs  again  : — No. — What 's  best  to  do  ?  "^ 
If  she  come  in  she  '11  sure  speak  to  my  wife  : 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  Avifc  : 
O,  insupportable  !  O  heavy  hour ! 
Mcthinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  ailrightcd  globe 
Did  yawn  at  alteration. 

"  A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  reading  sliould  be,  "being  down,  tlicre  is  no 
pause."  We  cannot  agree  to  receive  Othello's  meaning  so  literally.  He  certainly 
has  already  said,  Down,  strumpet,  and  has  probably  at  that  moment  comnience<l  the 
death-struggle;  fur  he  ixdds,  "  nay,  if  you  strive.'^  But  the  vioxAsheiiig  done  appear 
to  us  to  liave  a  much  greater  d('])th  of  meaning.  Tliey  are  not  addressed  to  Dcsde- 
mona,  but  exhibit  what  is  passing  in  Othello's  mind.  Tlie  conllict  between  his  love 
and  his  wounded  honour  is  over ;  he  looks  upon  the  act  of  retribution  as  done  wlien 
he  has  lifted  his  murderous  hand  against  his  wife.  It  is  done.  For  tiic  mere  com- 
pletion of  the  violence,  wliich  will  tiien  be  mercy,  ''  there  is  no  pause.'" 

''  There  is  no  stage  direction  at  this  place  in  the  original  copies;  but  it  is  most 
])robal)le  that  the  ])oef  intended  Othello  here  to  stab  Desdemona,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  modern  stage.  His  previous  resolution,  "  1  '11  not  shed  her  blootl,' 
is  forgotten  in  tiie  agony  and  terror  of  the  moment,  wlien  lie  .says,  not  dead,  not  yet 
quite  dead. 

•"   H'hdt  a  hesi  to  do  ?     'I'he  quarto,  IVIiiit  '.«  tiw  Ueulf 
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Emil.  [Withi7i.]  I  do  beseech  you  that  I  may  speak  with 
you, 
O,  good  my  lord  ! 

0th.  I  had  forgot  thee :  O,  come  in,  Emilia : — 
Soft, — by  and  by  : — Let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 
Where  art  thou?     What's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

[  Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  Emili.\. 

Emil.  O,  my  good  lord,  yonder  's  foul  murthers  done. 

0th.  What?  now? 

Emil.  But  now,  my  lord  ! 

0th.   It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 
She  comes  more  nearer  earth  *  than  she  was  wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

Emil.  Cassio,  my  lord,  hath  kill'd  a  young  Venetian, 
Call'd  Roderigo. 

0th.  Roderigo  kill'd ! 

And  Cassio  kill'd ! 

Emil.  No,  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

Ot/i.  Not  Cassio  kill'd?     Then  murthcr 's  out  of  tune. 
And  sweet  rcvenjre  arrows  harsh.  ^  -     ■ 

Des.  O  falsely,  falsely  murther'd  ! 

Emil.  Alas ;  what  cry  is  that  ? 

Oth.  That!  what? 

Emil.  Out,  and  alas  !  that  was  my  lady's  voice : — 
Help  !  help,  hoa !  help ! — O  lady,  speak  again  ! 
Sweet  Desdemona !  O,  sweet  mistress,  speak  ! 

Des.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done  this  deed? 

Dcv.  Nobody;  I  myself;  farewell  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.     O,  farewell.  [Dies. 

Oth.  Why,  how  should  she  be  murther'd  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows? 

Oth.  You  heard  lier  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil.  She  said  so:   I  must  needs  report  the  tnitli. 

Oth.  She  's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell  ; 
'T  was  I  that  klU'd  her. 

"    Mdif  uriirer  riirth.      'Mir  (jii.iitii,  wio/r  ;mi;   /liffir/li. 
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Emil.  O,  the  more  an^el  she. 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

0th.  She  turn'd  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emil.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

0th.  She  was  false  as  water. 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false  ;  O,  she  was  heavenly  true ! 

0th.   Cassio  did  top  her  :  ask  thy  husband  else. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity  :  Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

0th.  Thy  husband. 

Emil.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

0th.  Ay,  with  Cassio. 

Had  she  been  true. 

If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I  'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

0th.  Ay,  't  was  he  that  told  me  on  her  first ; " 
An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil.  My  husband  ? 

0th.  What  needs  this  iterance,  woman  ?    I  say  thy  husband. 

Emil.  O  mistress,  villainy  hath  made  mocks  with  love ! — 
My  husband  say  that  she  was  false  ? 

0th.  He,  woman  ; 

1  say,  thy  husband :  Dost  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

Fjmil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  tlie  heart ; 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  fdthy  bargain. 

Oth.  Ha! 

Emil.         Do  thy  worst ; 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wast  wortliy  lier. 

Oth.  Peace,  you  were  best. 

•    Thai  told  nif  on  lifrjirsl.      Tlio  qiiiirto,  fhat  lo/il  me  Jirsl. 
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Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm. 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     O  gull !  O  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword  ;  I  '11  make  thee  known. 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives  : — Help  !  help  !  hoa  !  help ! 
The  Moor  hath  kill'd  my  mistress.     Murther !  murther  ! 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  and  Iago. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter ! — How  now,  general? 

Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  Iago?  you  have  done  well. 
That  men  must  lay  their  murthers  on  your  neck. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter? 

Emil.  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'st  a  man : 
He  says,  thou  toldst  him  that  his  wife  was  false : 
I  know  thou  didst  not,  thou  'rt  not  such  a  villain  : 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

logo.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him  she  was  false  ? 

Iago.   I  did. 

Emil.  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie  ; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie  ;  a  wicked  lie  : — 
She  false  with  Cassio! — Did  you  say  with  Cassio? 

logo.  With  Cassio,  mistress  :   Go  to,  charm  your  tongue. 

Emil.   I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;   I  am  bound  to  speak ; 
My  mistress  here  lies  murther'd  in  her  bed. 

All.  O  heavens  forfcnd ! 

Emil.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murther  on. 

Otk.  Nay,  stare  not,  masters  ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  'T  is  a  strange  truth. 

Mon.  O  monstrous  act ! 

Emil.  Villainy,  villainy,  villainy  ! — 

I  think  upon  't, — I  think, — I  smell  't  ; — O  villainy  ! — 
I  thought  so  then  ; — I  '11  kill  myself  for  grief. — 
O  villainy,  villainy! 

higo.   What,  are  you  mad  ?     I  charge  you,  get  you  home. 

Emil.   Good  gentlemen,  let  nio  have  leave  to  speak  ; 
'T  is  prop(;r  I  obey  him,  but  not  now  : 
Perchance.  Iago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 
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OtK.  Oh!  Oh!  Oh! 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar : 

For  thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0th.  O,  she  was  foul ! — 

I  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle  :  There  lies  your  niece. 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly  stopp'd  : 
I  know  this  act  shows  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Desdemon !  I  am  glad  thy  father  's  dead  ; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  live  now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn. 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side. 
And  fall  to  reprobance.'' 

0th.  'T  is  pitiful ;  but  yet  lago  knows. 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed ;  Cassio  confess'd  it  : 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her ;  I  saw  it  in  his  hand ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

Emil.  O  heaven !  O  heavenly  powers  ! 

lago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out! — I  hold  my  peace,  sir?  no; 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north  ;'^ 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I  '11  speak. 

lago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil.  I  will  not. 

[I AGO  offers  to  stab  his  vife. 

Gra.  Fie  !  your  sword  upon  a  woman? 

Emil.  O  thou  dull  Moor!  that  liandkcrcliief  thou  S2)cak',st 
of 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband. 
For  often  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 

"   Refirobanre,     The  quarto,  reprolmtion. 

''   As  liberal  as  Ihe  norlh.      The  (jiiarlo,   «.'    Iiheiul  as   the  uir.     Lilierfil  is  used  in 
tlie  sense  of  unrestraineil — uncontrolled. 
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(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  trifle,) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it. 

lago.  Villainous  whore ! 

Einil.  She  give  it  Cassio !  no,  alas,  I  found  it. 
And  I  did  give  't  my  husband. 

lago.  Filth,  tliou  licst. 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentlemen  : 
O  murthcrous  coxcomb !  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife?    [I.vgo  stab.i  Emili.\,  then  nai.s  out. 

Oth.  Arc  there  no  stones  in  heaven. 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious  villain ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls  ;  sure  he  has  kill'd  his  wife. 

Emil,  Ay,  ay :  O,  lay  me  by  my  mistress'  side ! 

Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife  's  kill'd. 

Alan.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.     Take  you  this  weapon. 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without ;  let  him  not  pass, 
But  kill  him  rather ;  I  '11  after  that  same  villain. 
For  't  is  a  damned  slave.  [Exit  Montano." 

Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword  : — 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  swan. 
And  die  in  music ; — '  Willow,  willow,  willow.' — 
Moor,  she  was  cliastc  ;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor ; 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true  ; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  alas,  I  die.  [Dies. 

Oth.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber. 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper; — '• 
O,  here  it  is  : — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Gra.   If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee  dear  : 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  j)crforce  must  sudor. 

»  The  ordinary  uta)^' (iin-ctioii  i«  licro,  Kreunt  Montana  ami  (irntmnn  ;  anil  <ini- 
liiino  IB  afterwanU  niailp  to  rt-tnler.     Stf  lUiislration.  p.  JKO. 

''  lit-brij-ik' »  Ifiiqitr.  Vo\Ye  anil  otln-rn  would  read  AV./oj  temi>fi .  Tlie  |>racli<<' 
of  llie  S|iaiii/ird»  to  Irmjirr  their  nwordn  liy  |iliin>,'iiiK  tlieni,  when  Iml  Irnni  tlie  forge, 
into  walerH  of  an  icy  roldin-s*,  iK  notieect  liy  Maitial  and  Jiulin. 
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0th.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  speak  with  me. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter? 

0th.  Behold !  I  have  a  weapon  ; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh :  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop  : — But,  O  vain  boast! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  't  is  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  't  is  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires  ; — Where  should  Othello  go  ? — 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?     O  ill-starr'd  wench  ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl  ? 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — 

O  cursed,  cursed  slave ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils. 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire! — 
O  Desdemon  !  dead  Dcsdemon!  dead.     Oh,  oli ! 

Enter  Lodovico,  Montano,  Cassio,  carried  in  a  chair,  and 
Officers,  with  I  ago,  prisoner. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate  man  ? 

0th.  That's  he  that  was  Othello;  here  I  am. 

Lod.  Where  is  tliat  viper?  bring  tlie  villain  forth. 

0th.   I  look  down  towards  his  feet ; — but  that 's  a  fable  : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil  I  cannot  kill  tlicc. 

[Othello  wounds  Iago. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

larjo.  I  bleed,  sir;  but  not  kill'd. 

0th.   I  am  not  sorry  neither;  I  'd  have  thee  live; 
For,  in  my  sense,  't  is  happiness  to  die. 
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Lod.  O  thou  Othello,  that  was  once  so  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave. 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee? 

0th.  Why,  any  thing  : 

An  honourable  murthercr,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confess'd  his  villainy  : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

0th.  Ay. 

Cas.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

0th.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensuar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 

lago.  Demand  me  nothing :  What  you  know,  you  know  : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 

Lod.  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

0th.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  belall'n. 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not :  Here  is  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo; 
And  here,  another  :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

0th.  O  villain! 

Cwi.  Most  heathenish  and  most  gross  ! 

Lod.  Now  here  's  another  discontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  tooj  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderitro  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villain  ; 
But  tliat,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  lilm. 

0th.  O  thou  pernicious  caltHf! — 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's? 

Cat.  I  found  It  in  my  eliamber; 

And  he  himself  confess'd,  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  sp(>cuil  purposr, 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

0th.  O  fool!  fool!   fool! 

C(is.  There  is,  l)esidc.>i,  In  Rodt-riL'o's  letter, — 
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How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  And  even  but  now  he  spake. 
After  long  seeming  dead, — lago  hurt  him, 
lago  set  him  on. 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  us ; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  oif. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave, — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  his  :  You  shall  close  prisoner  rest. 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state : — Come,  bring  away.* 

0th.  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  't ; 
No  more  of  that : — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice :  then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme  ;  of  one,  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Indian,*^  threw  a  pearl  away, 

"  Bring  away.     The  quarto,  bring  him  away. 

^  Indian.  The  first  quarto  reads  distinctly,  ln(lia?i — the  first  folio,  Imlean.  We 
might  liave  thought  that  there  was  only  a  substitution  in  tliis  reading  of  u  for  //, 
had  we  not  turned  to  all  the  passages  in  that  edition  where  Indian  occurs,  and  found 
it  invariably  spelt  I-n-d-i-a-n.  The  controversy  as  to  reading  Indian,  or  Judean, 
and  who  was  the  base  Judean,  occupies  six  pages  of  the  variorum  editions.  Theo- 
bald maintained  that  he  was  "Herod,  who,  in  a  fit  of  blind  jealousy,  threw  away 
such  a  jewel  of  aivife  as  INIariamne  was  to  hiin."  Stoevens  brings  forward  an  ohl 
story  of  a  Jew,  which  he  has  read  in  some  book,  who  threw  a  pearl  into  the  Adriatic. 
This  story  looks  excessively  like  a  forgery,  in  wliich  art  Steevens  dabl)led.  Steevens 
will  not  have  the  Indian,  because  lie  tliinks  base  is  an  improjier  epitliot.  Malone 
rejects  liini,  because  tlie  word  tribe  appears  to  have  a  peculiarly  Hebrew  significa- 
tion. To  show  how  far  conjecture  may  be  carried,  we  may  mention  that  a  corre- 
spondent wislies  to  imj)ress  upon  us  that  tlie  allusion  was  to  .Tudas  Iscariot.  Hos- 
well,  in  a  very  sensible  note,  shows  tliat  tribe  meant  in  Sliaksjiere's  day /;in(/rfd ; 
that  6n«e  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ignorant;  and,  what  is  very  important,  that  two 
poets  after  Shaksijcre  have  described  the  Indians  iis  casting  away  jewels  of  which 
they  knew  not  tlie  value.     Habbington,  in  his  '  Caslara,"  has  these  linrs  :— 

''  So  the  nnskilj'iil  Indian  those  bright  gems 
Which  might  add  majesty  tn  diadonis 
Mting  the  wives  si'u/ters."  Ami 
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Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  subdu'il  eyes, 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their  medicinable  gum  :  Set  you  down  this : 

And  say,  besides, — that  in  Aleppo  once. 

Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 

Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 

And  smote  him — thus.  [Stabs  himself. 

Lod.  O  bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All  that  is  spoke  is  marr'd. 

0th.  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee  ; — No  way  but  this. 
Killing  myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [Dies. 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  weapon ;  - 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  O  Spartan  dog! 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed  ;  [To  I  ago. 

This  is  thy  work :  the  object  poisons  sight ; — 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house, 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  on  you. — To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O  enforce  it! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard;  and,  to  the  state. 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.  [Exeunt. 

And  Sir  Edward  Howard,  in  '  The  Woman's  Conquest,'  has — 

"  IJeliold  my  qiietMi — 
Who  with  no  more  conrern  I'll  ri\st  away 
Thiui  liidtaiis  ilo  a  jn'url,  tiiat  ne'er  did  know 
Its  value." 

The  preference  of  Colerid(,'efor  Indian  has  great  weight  with  us.  He  says,  "  Othello 
wishes  to  excuse  himself  on  the  score  of  ignnraiice.  and  yet  not  to  excuse  himsell' — 
to  excuse  iiiniselfhy  accusing.  This  slruggh- of  feeling  is  finely  conveyed  in  the 
word  ^  Imif,'  wiiich  is  a]i))lied  to  the  rude  Indian,  not  in  his  own  character,  hut  as 
the  momentary  representiilive  of  Othello's. "' 
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ILLUSTRATION     OF     ACT     V. 


^  Scene  II. — ■'  A  bedchamber,''  &c. 

The  stage  directions  in  the  original  copies  of  Sliakspere  are  very  scantily  supplied  ; 
and  we  have  no  indications  either  of  general  or  particular  localities.  In  the  scene 
before  us,  the  original  direction  is,  Enter  Othello,  and  Desdemuita  in  her  bed.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that,  to  understand  this  scene  properly,  we  must  refer  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  ancient  theatres.  In  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  '^Illustrations  of 
Act  III.)  we  have  described  the  balcony  or  upper  stage,  in  explanation  of  the  old 
direction,  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  aloft.  We  there  gave  Malone's  description  of  the 
uses  of  this  balcony.  Mr.  Collier  has  also  thus  described  another  arrangement  ol" 
the  old  stage,  independent  of  the  balcony  :  "  Besides  the  curtain  in  front  of  the 
stage,  which  concealed  it  from  the  spectators  until  it  was  drawn  on  each  side  upon 
a  rod,  there  were  other  curtains  at  the  back  of  tiie  stage,  called  traverses,  which 
served,  when  drawn,  to  make  another  and  an  inner  apartment,  when  such  was  re- 
quired by  the  business  of  the  play.  They  had  this  name  at  a  very  early  date." 
The  German  commentators  upon  Shakspere  have  bestowed  much  attention  upon 
this  subject.  Ulrici  says,  ''  In  the  midst  of  the  stage,  not  far  from  the  jjrosceiiiiuji, 
was  erected  a  sort  of  balcony  or  platform,  supptjrted  by  two  pillars  which  stood  upon 
some  broad  steps.  These  steps  led  up  to  an  interior  and  smaller  stage,  v/\nch,  formed 
by  the  space  under  the  platform  and  betwi.rt  the  jnllur9,v!a.s  applied  totlie  most  varied 
uses."  Tieck,  in  his  notes  upon  '  Lear,'  has  shown,  we  think  very  satisfactorily, 
that  the  horrid  action  of  tearing  out  Gloster's  eyes  did  not  take  jdace  on  the  statje 
proper.  He  says,  '•  The  chair  in  which  Gloster  is  bound  is  the  same  which  stood 
somewhat  elevated  in  the  middle  of  the  scene,  and  is  the  same  from  which  he  has 
delivered  his  first  speech.  This  little  theatre  in  the  midst  was,  when  nor  in  use, 
concealed  by  a  curtain;  when  in  use,  the  curtain  was  withdrawn.  Shakspere, 
therefore;  like  all  the  dramatists  of  his  age,  has  frequently  two  scenes  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  In  '  Henry 'N'lII.'  the  nobles  stand  in  the  ante-chamber  ;  the  cur- 
tain of  the  smaller  stage  is  withdrawn,  and  we  are  in  the  chamber  of  the  king. 
Again,  while  Cranmer  waits  in  tlie  ante-chamber,  the  curtains  open  to  the  council- 
chamber.  We  have  here  this  advantage,  that  by  the  pillars  which  divided  the  little 
central  theatre  from  the  proscenium,  or  proper  stage,  not  only  could  a  double  group 
be  presented,  l)ut  it  could  be  j)artially  concealed  ;  and  thus  two  scenes  might  be 
played,  which  could  be  wholly  com()rehended,  although  not  everything  in  the 
smaller  frame  was  ex])ressly  and  evidently  seen."  It  ajipears  to  us  not  very  mate- 
rial to  determine  whether  Ulrici  is  right  about  tiie  "  broad  steps.''  Certainly  the 
elevation  of  the  "  little  central  tiieatre  '  was  not  considerable — it  wiis  "  somewhat 
elevated, ■■  as  Tieck  observes.  Now,  let  us  apjjly  this  princij)le  to  the  scene  before 
us  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  get  rid  of  some  anomalies  which  are  presented 
to  us  in  the  modern  representations.  Enter  Othello,  to  the  jirojx'r  stage;  Desdeniona 
in  /iv  bed  is  concealed  from  the  audience  in  tlie  little  central  stage,  whose  cvntains 
are  drawn.  After  Othello  has  said,  "  I  '11  smell  thee  on  tlie  tree,"  he  iiscends  (he 
little  elevated   stage,   and   undraws   its  curtain.     The   ilialogue   Ijetween  iiim  and 
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Des<ieinoim  then  takes  place.  After  the  murder  he  remains  upon  the  central  »ta({i>, 
while  Emilia  i«  knocking  at  the  di>or  ;  and  after 

"  Soft,  liy  «n<l  by  ; — let  me  the  curtaiin  dnv  ,' 

he  8te{>s  down.  The  dialogue  between  Emilia  and  Othello  ut  lin;t  ^oe»  on  without 
any  apj)arent  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Emilia  of  Desdemotia's  j)resence.  ^^  he:i 
Desdemoua  has  spoken,  Emilia  withdraws  the  curtain  of  the  secondary  stage.  When 
Montano,  Gratiano,  and  lago  cnfer,  a  long  dialogue  takes  place  ItetwtH'ti  lago  and 
Kniilia,  without  Montano  and  (jratiano  ])erceiving  "what  is  the  matter."  Haii  I)es- 
<lemona  been  upon  the  stage  projwr,  there  would  liave  been  no  time  for  this  dialogue. 
Her  murder  would  have  been  at  once  discovered.  The  actors  now  get  over  the  dif- 
ficulty by  having  a  four-post  bedsteail,  with  curtains  closely  drawn.  When,  how- 
ever, Emilia  ascends  tiie  central  stage,  and  exclaims. 

"  My  mistress  here  lies  murtlier'd  in  her  Ijetl," 

a  double  group  is  presented.  Emilia  is  in  the  chamber  with  Desdemoua;  Othello 
and  the  others  remain  on  the  stage  projier;  Montano  then  follows  lago  out.  wlio  Itas 
previously  ruslie<l  to  the  central  stage,  and  stabbed  his  wife,  Ciratiano  remains  up- 
(in  the  jiro])er  stage  ;  but  wiiy  then  does  Montano  order  (iratiano  to  guard  the  door 
without?  Othello  has  entered  into  the  secondary  stage,  and  he  s])eak»  from  within 
the  curtain  to  Gratiano, — 

"  I  have  anotlicr  weapon  in  this  ctiaml)or, 
It  is  a  sHortl  of  Spain,  the  ice-l)rook's  trmper;  — 
().  here  it  is: — I'ncle,  I  must  come  forth." 

Gratiano,  still  remaining  upon  the  ])ro]>er  stage,  answei-s,  "  If  tliou  attempt  it.  it 
will  cost  thee  dear."  But  when  Othello  says,  "  I»ok  in  u]ion  me  then,"  tlie  cur- 
tain is  withdrawn,  and  Gratiano  ascends  to  the  second.iry  sia,'e.  It  is  flie  prarlice 
of  tlie  motlern  tlieatres  to  get  over  tiie  difKculty  l>y  making  Gratiiuio  go  out  witli 
Montano,  contrary  to  the  original  text;  and  to  make  liini  enter  again  wiien  Othello 
says,  "  Ix)ok  in  u|)on  me."  But  how  tlien  shall  we  account  for  tlie  sixt'ch  of  Ix>- 
dovico,  wiien  he  subsequently  enters, — "  Where  is  this  rasli  and  ntost  unfortunate 
man?"  witiiout  the  secondary  stage?  From  that  stage  Olliello  answers,  '"That's 
he  that  wiis  Othello;  iiere  I  am."  The  8ul)se(pient  events  take  jilace  upon  the  stage 
proj)er;  although  it  was  probidtly  contrived  tliat  Otiielio  should  kill  himself  on  tlie 
secondary  stage.  Tiiose  who  complain,  with  \'oltain',  of  an  exhibition  where  a 
woman  is  str.ingled  u|m>ii  the  stage,  may  be  relieved  by  tindiiig  that  in  tlie  ancient 
theatre  '■  two  scenes  might  Ix'  played  uhirli  could  Ix-  wholly  ciim])rehended.  al- 
tlioiigti  >iof  everything  in  the  .<nialhT  frame  was  ex]iressly  and  evidently  seen." 
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OTHELLO. 


[Arsenal  at  Venice.} 
"  Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTICE. 


When  Shakspere  first  became  acquainted  with  the  '  Moor  of  Ve- 
nice' of  Giraldi  Cinthio  (whether  in  the  original  Italian,  or  the 
French  translation,  or  in  one  of  the  little  story-hooks  that  fami- 
liarized the  people  with  the  romance  and  the  poetry  of  the  south), 
he  saw  in  that  novel  the  scaffolding  of '  Othello.'  Tliere  was  formerly 
in  Venice  a  valiant  Moor,  says  the  story.  It  came  to  pass  that  a 
virtuous  lady  of  wonderful  beauty,  named  Desdemona,  became  ena- 
moured of  his  great  qualities  and  noble  virtues.  The  Moor  loved 
her  in  return,  and  they  were  married  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  lady's  friends.  It  happened  too  (says  the  story),  tliat  the  senate 
of  Venice  appointed  the  Moor  to  the  command  of  Cyprus,  and  that 
his  lady  determined  to  accompany  him  thither.  Amongst  the  offi- 
cers who  attended  upon  the  General  was  an  ensign,  of  the  most 
agreeable  person,  but  of  the  most  depraved  nature.     The  wife  of 
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this  man  was  the  friend  of  Desdemona,  and  they  spent  much  of 
their  time  together.  The  wicked  ensijjn  became  violently  ena- 
moured of  Desdemona ;  but  she,  whose  thoughts  were  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  Moor,  was  utterly  regardless  of  the  ensign's  atten- 
tions. His  love  then  became  terrible  hate,  and  he  resolved  to 
accuse  Desdemona  to  her  husband  of  infidelity,  and  to  connect  with 
the  accusation  a  captain  of  Cyprus.  That  officer,  having  struck  a 
sentinel,  was  discharged  from  his  command  by  the  Moor ;  and 
Desdemona,  interested  in  his  favour,  endeavoured  to  reinstate  him 
in  her  husband's  good  opinion.  The  Moor  said  one  day  to  the 
ensign,  that  his  wife  was  so  importunate  for  the  restoration  of  the 
officer,  that  he  must  take  him  back.  "  If  you  would  open  your 
eyes,  you  would  see  plainer,"  said  the  ensign.  The  romance-writer 
continues  to  display  the  perfidious  intrigues  of  the  ensign  against 
Desdemona.  He  steals  a  handkerchief  which  the  Moor  had  given 
her,  employing  the  agency  of  his  own  child.  He  contrives  with 
the  Moor  to  murder  the  captain  of  Cyprus,  after  he  has  made  the 
credulous  husband  listen  to  a  conversation  to  which  he  gives  a  false 
colour  and  direction  ;  and,  finally,  the  Moor  and  the  guilty  officer 
destroy  Desdemona  together,  under  circumstances  of  great  bru- 
tality. The  crime  is,  however,  concealed,  and  the  Moor  is  finally 
betrayed  by  his  accomplice. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  '  History  of  Fiction,'  has  pointed  o\it  the 
material  differences  between  the  novel  and  the  tragedy.  He  adds, 
"  In  all  these  important  variations,  Shakspere  has  improved  on  his 
original.  In  a  few  other  particulars  he  has  deviated  from  it  with 
less  judgment ;  in  most  n^spects  he  has  adhered  with  close  imita- 
tion. The  characters  of  lago,  Desdemona,  and  Cassio  are  taken 
from  Cinthio  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference.  The  obscure 
hints  and  various  artifices  of  the  villain  to  raise  suspicion  in  the 
Moor  are  the  same  in  the  novel  and  the  drama."  M.  Guizot,  with 
the  eye  of  real  criticism,  has  seen  somewhat  further  than  Mr.  Dun- 
lop. "  Tliere  was  wanting  in  the  narrative  of  Cinthio  the  poetical 
genius  which  furnished  the  actors — which  created  the  individuals 
—  which  imposed  upon  each  a  figiire  and  a  character — which  made 
us  see  their  actions,  and  listen  to  their  words — which  j)re.>;ented 
their  thoughts  and  penetrated  tlicir  sent inicnt-s  :  — that  vivifying 
power  which  summons  events  to  aris<',  to  progre,«.«,  to  exjmiid,  to 
he  completed  :  — that  creative  breath  which,  breathing  over  the  ^mst, 
calls  it  again  into  being,  and  fills  it  with  a  present  and  inipfrislmble 
lif,. : — this  was  the  power  which  .Shakspere  alone  possessed,  and  by 
which,  out  of  a  forgotten  novel,  lie  has  made  '  Othello.' 

i  I   i 
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Before  we  can  be  said  to  understand  the  idea  of  Shakspere  in  the 
composition  of  '  Othello,'  we  must  disabuse  ourselves  of  some  of  the 
commonplace  principles  upon  which  he  has  been  interpreted.  It 
is  with  this  object  that  we  have  here,  instead  of  in  our  Introductory 
Notice,  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  source  from  which  he  derived 
this  tragedy.  The  novel,  be  it  observed,  is  a  very  intelligible  and 
consistent  story,  of  wedded  happiness,  of  unlawful  and  unrequited 
attachment,  of  revenge  growing  out  of  disappointment,  of  jealousy 
too  easily  abused,  of  confederacy  with  the  abuser,  of  most  brutal 
and  guilty  violence,  of  equally  base  falsehood  and  concealment. 
This  is  a  story  in  which  we  see  nothing  out  of  the  common  course 
of  wickedness ;  nothing  which  licentious  craft  might  not  prompt, 
and  frenzied  passion  adopt.  The  lago  of  the  tragedy,  it  is  said,  hsxs 
not  sufficient  motives  for  his  crimes.  Mr.  Skottowe  tells  us  that 
in  the  novel,  except  as  a  means  of  vengeance  on  Desdemona,  the 
infliction  of  pain  upon  the  Moor  forms  no  part  of  the  treacherous 
officer's  design.  But,  with  regard  to  the  play,  he  informs  us,  that 
it  is  surely  straining  the  matter  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  to 
attribute  lago's  detestation  of  Othello  to  causes  so  inadequate  and 
vague  as  the  dramatist  has  assigned.*  We  have  here  the  two  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist  worked  thorouglily 
at  issue  ;  and  the  one  is  to  be  called  natural,  and  the  otlier  unnatural. 
The  one  would  have  produced  such  an  '  Othello'  as  is  cleverly  de- 
scribed in  the  introduction  to  a  French  translation  of  the  play  re- 
cently published  :  t  in  which  the  nature  of  jealousy  and  all  its  cruel 
effects  would  have  been  explained,  with  great  pomp  of  language, 
by  a  confidante  in  an  introductory  monologue;  and  the  same  sub- 
ject would  have  served  for  a  continued  theme,  xuitil  tlie  fatal  con- 
clusion, which  was  long  foreseen,  of  an  amiable  wife  becoming  the 
victim  of  a  cruel  oppressor.  Tliis  is  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire.  Upon 
the  other  principle,  we  have  no  explanations,  no  regular  ]>rogress 
of  what  is  most  palpable  in  human  action.  We  have  the  "  motive- 
less malignity"  of  lago, — "  a  l)eing  next  to  devil,  and  only  not 
quite  devil,  and  yet  a  (;haracter  which  Shakspcarc  has  at  temjited  and 
executed  without  scandal,"  I  as  the  main  s])ring  of  all  tlie  fearful 
events  which  issue  out  of  the  uncfjual  contest  between  the  powers 
of  grossness  and  purity,  of  falsehood  and  truth.  'J'his  is  the  Otliello 
of  Shaksj)ere. 

If  it  had  been  within  tlie  compass  ftf  Shakspere's  great  scheme  of 

*  The  Life  of  Sliakspoare.      Hy  Aiifriistiiie  .Skottowe.      Vol.  ii.,  p.  7*>. 
t  Chefs-d'fEiivie  (le  Shaksjieare.     Tome  ii.     I'arin,  1  ^39. 
i   Colerid-e. 
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the  exposition  of  human  actions  and  the  springs  of  action,  to  have 
made  lago  a  supernatural  incarnation  of  the  princi]>le  of  evil,  he 
would  not  have  drawn  him  very  differently  from  what  he  is.  In  all 
essentials  he  is  "  only  not  quite  devil."  lie  is  very  much  less 
"than  archangel  ruined."  Milton,  when  he  paints  his  Sat;in  ils 
ahout  to  plunge  our  first  parentis  in  irretrievahle  misery,  makes  him 
exhibit  "  signs  of  remorse  :" — 

"  SliouUi  I  at  your  lianulcss  iiiuoceiico 

Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  piihlic  Teiisoii  just, 

Hniionr  anil  empire  with  rtveii^e  eiilarg'il, 

Hy  coiiijiu'ring  this  new  world,  coni]>ci3  nie  now 

To  do  what  else,  thouk^h  damn'd,  I  should  ahlior. 

Si)  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  neci'ssity, 

Tlie  tyrants  plea,  excusM  his  devili.ih  deeds." 

When  lago  beholds  a  picture  of  liappiness,  not  much  inferior  to 
that  upon  which  the  Satan  of  Milton  looked,  he  has  no  compunc- 
tious visitings  at  tiie  prospect  of  destroying  it: — 

"  O,  you  are  well  tnn'd  now  ! 


But  I  "11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 
As  iionest  as  I  am." 

But  there  is  another  great  poetical  creation  to  wliich  lago  bears 
more  resemblance — the  Mepliistophiles  of  CJoethe.  Takeaway  the 
supernatural  power  in  Mcphistophiles,  and  the  sense  of  the  suj)er- 
natural  power  in  Faust,  and  the  actions  of  the  human  fien<l  and  of 
the  real  lieiid  are  reduced  to  pretty  nnich  the  same  standard.  It 
could  not  b(!  otlierwise.  Goetlie,  to  make  tin;  incarnation  of  the 
evil  principle  intelligible  in  it-s  dealing  with  human  atVairs,  could 
only  paint  what  Shakspere  has  painted — a  being  passionless,  self- 
possessed,  unsympathising,  sceptical  of  all  trutli  and  j)urily,  intt-l- 
lectually  gross  and  sensual, — of  a  will  uncontrolleil  by  tVnr  for  him- 
self or  respect  for  others, — the  alislract  of  tin"  reasoning  power  in 
the  hiuhest  state  of  activity,  l»tit  without  love,  witliout  veneration, 
without  hope,  tmspiritualized,  eartliy.  .Mepliistophiles  and  !ai;o 
have  this  in  common,  also,  that  tliey  each  seek  to  destroy  their  \  ie 
tims  through  their  ad'ections,  atid  each  is  succe>sfiil  in  the  atti-mpt. 
If  Shak-jK-re  had  ma<le  lago  actually  e\hil)it  the  vulgitr  attriimtes 
of  the  (lend,  when  Otliello  exciaiuis  — 

'•  I  look  dnwn  f.mardi  liis  Crl  " — 

Would    the    character    liave    been    a    particle    more    vr;\\  '       Fii-r.iis 
paiiiteil  l)y  mi-n   are   but    rellectioiis   of  tlie  linser  principles  of  hu 
manily.      S|iiik>|iere    rmliodii-d   tlioM-    |iriiiciples    in    laj;o  ;    and,    it 
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being  granted  that  great  talent  combined  with  an  utter  destitution 
of  principle,  and  a  complete  denudation  of  sympathy,  has  produced 
the  monsters  which  history  has  described,  who  shall  say  that  the 
character  is  exaggerated  ? 

The  list  of  "persons  represented,"  affixed  to  the  folio  edition  of 
Othello,  and  called  "the  names  of  the  actors,"  is  as  little  wanted 
for  the  information  of  the  reader  of  this  tragedy,  as  any  preparatory 
scenic  description  of  the  characters.  In  this  list  we  have  "  lago,  a 
villain," — "  Roderigo,  a  guU'd  gentleman."  But  Shakspere  has 
given  us  very  clear  indications  by  which  to  know  the  gull  from  the 
rogue.  We  have  not  read  a  dozen  sentences  before  we  feel  the 
intellectual  vigour  of  lago,  and  the  utter  want  of  honour,  which  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  avow.  He  parries  in  an  instant  the  complaint  of 
Roderigo, — 

"  That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse," — 

and  commands  a  sympathy  with  his  own  complaints  against  the 
Moor.     He  is  not  nice  in  the  avowal  of  his  principles  of  action  : — 

'•  In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself."' 

He  lays  bare,  without  the  slightest  apprehension,  the  selfish  motives 
upon  which  he  habitually  acts.  And  is  not  this  nature  ?  Roderigo, 
blinded  by  his  passion  and  vanity,  overlooks,  as  all  men  do  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  risk  which  he  himself  runs  from  such  a 
confederate ;  and  lago  knows  that  he  will  overlook  it.  He  never 
makes  a  similar  exposition  of  himself  directly  to  persons  of  nice 
honour  and  sensitive  morality.     To  Othello  he  is  the  hypocrite: — 

"  I  lack  iniquity, 

Sometimes  to  do  me  service."' 

And  therefore,  in  Othello's  opinion, 

"  A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust.'" 

And  even  to  tlie  "  guU'd  gentleman,"  while  he  is  counselling  the 
most  abominable  wickedness,  lie  is  a  sort  of  moralist,  up  to  the 
point  of  securing  atlentiun  and  belief: — "our  bodies  are  our  gar- 
dens."     When  lie  is  alone  he  revels  in  tlie  pride  of  his  intellect: — 

'•  Tims  do  I  ever  make  niy  fool  my  ]iurse  : 
♦  For  i  mine  own  t/m/i'd  k/iotvli-ili/e  should  profane, 

If  I  would  time  expend  wilii  sicli  a  snipe, 
l{ut  for  my  sjxirt  and  j)rutit." 

To  Desdemona,  in  llu;  first  scene  at  Cyprus,  he  is  "  nothing  if  not 
critical,"  according  to  his  own  account ;  but  retailing  "  old  fond 
paradoxes,"  to  conceal  his  real  opinions.     When  he  tasks  his  under- 
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standing  to  meet  Desdomona's  demand  of  '*  What  praisp  couldst 
thou  b«'sto\v  on  a  deserving  woman  indeed?  ''  lie  exhibit.s  the  very 
perfection  of  satirical  verse, — the  precise  model  of  what  used  to  he 
called  poetry, — the  light  without  warmth  of  cleverness  without  feel- 
ing. To  Cassio,  a  frank  and  generous  soldier,  pomewhat  easily 
tempted  to  folly,  and  with  morals  just  loose  enough  not  to  destroy 
his  native  love  of  truth  and  purity,  he  ventures  to  exhibit  himself 
more  openly.  The  dialogue  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act, 
where  they  discourse  of  Desdemona,  is  a  key  to  the  habitual  gross- 
ness  of  his  imagination.  His  sarcasm  to  Cassio  after  the  anger  of 
Othello,  "  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  received  some 
bodily  wound;  there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation," — 
discloses  the  utter  absence  from  his  mind  of  the  principle  of  honour. 
And  then,  again,  he  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  frankest  joviality  : — 

"  And  let  me  tlie  can.ikiii  clink,  clink." 

Other  dramatists  would  have  made  him  gloomy  and  morose,  but 
Shakspere  know  that  the  boon  companion,  and  the  cheat  and  traitor, 
are  not  essentially  distinct  characters.  In  these  lighter  demonstra- 
tions of  his  real  nature  we  have  seen  the  clever  scoundrel  and  the 
passionless  sensualist  tainted  with  impurity  to  the  extremest  depth 
of  his  will  and  his  understanding.  We  have  seen,  too,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  play,  his  hatred  to  Otliello  exhibited  in  the 
rousing  up  of  Desdemona's  father.  We  have  learned  sometlung, 
also,  of  the  motive  of  this  hatred — the  preferment  of  Cassio  : — 

"  Now,  §ir,  be  judge  yourself. 


Whether  I  in  any  just  tenn  am  aflin'il 
To  love  the  Moor.' 

But  it  remained  for  lago  himself,  thinking  aloud,  or,  as  we  call  it, 
soliloquizing,  to  disclose  the  entire  scope  of  his  villainy.  He  is  to 
get  Cassio's  place,  and  "  to  abuse  Othello's  ear."'  To  justify  even 
to  himself  this  second  fiendish  determination,  he  shows  us,  a.s  Cole- 
ridge has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "  the  motive  hunting  of  »  mo 
tiveless  malignity."  We  may  well  add  with  Coleridge,  "  how 
awful  it  is!"  To  understand  the  confidence  with  which  lago 
exclaims,  "  I  have  it,  it  is  engender'd,"  we  must  examine  the  eie 
ments  of  Othello's  character. 

lago  jiaints  the  Moor  with  bitter  satire,  as  one  "  loving  his  own 
pride  and  purposes."  He  exhibits  him  lofty  and  magniIo<iucnt. 
using  "  a  bombast  circumstance."  This  is  the  mode  in  wliich  a 
cold,  calculating  man  of  the  world  looks  upon  the  imaginative  man. 
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The  practical  men,  as  they  are  called,  regard  with  dislike  those  who 
habitually  bring  high  thoughts  and  forcible  expressions  into  the 
commerce  of  life.  And  yet  lago  is  compelled  to  do  justice  to  the 
Moor's  high  talent : — 

"  Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none, 
To  lead  their  business.'" 

The  frankness  and  generosity  of  the  Moor,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
subject  for  his  utter  scorn.      Here  he  has  no  sympathy  with  liim  . — 

'•  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so, 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  tlie  nose 
As  asses  are."' 


Again,- 


The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  liim  not- 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature."' 


It  is  his  dependence  upon  this  constant,  loving,  noble  nature, — it  is 
upon  Othello's  freedom  from  all  low  suspicion,  tliat  lago  relies  for 
his  power  to 

"  Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  nie,  and  rewaril  me. 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass  ; 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 
Even  to  madness." 

But  let  Othello  speak  for  himself.  Not  vain,  but  proud ; — but 
relying  upon  himself,  his  birth,  his  actions,  he  is  calm  at  the  pros- 
pect of  any  injury  that  Brabantio  can  do  him.  He  is  bold  when  lie 
has  to  confront  those  who  come  as  his  enemies : — ■ 

''  I  must  be  found  ; 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul, 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.'" 

When  the  old  senator  exclaim,^,  ''  down  with  liim — thief!  "  how 
beautiful  is  liis  self-command  !  — 

"  Keep  u])  your  biitrht  swonls,  for  the  dew  will  rust  tliem." 

It  wa.s  his  forbearance  and  self-restraint,  bottomed  upon  the  most 
enthusiastic  energy,  that  made  him  a  hero.  When  he  is  wrought 
into  frenzy,  lago  himself  is  surprised  at  the  storm  which  he  has  pro- 
duced ;  and  he  looks  upon  the  temjiest  of  passion  as  a  child  does 
upon  some  machine  which  he  ha-s  mischievously  set  in  motion  for 
damage  and  destruction,  l)ut  which  under  guidance  is  a  beautiful 
instrument  of  usefulness.  "  Can  he  be  angry  ?  "  Lodovico,  in  the 
same  way,  does  justice  to  his  habitual  equanimity  : — 
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"  Is  this  the  nohle  Moor  whom  our  full  tctiate 
C.ill  all-ili-iill  silfHricMit  1     Tlii»  tlit-  iiutiiro 
WIkiiii  jtassion  could  not  shake  f 

Tho  senate  scene  is  tlie  triuniith  of  Othello's  i)erfect  sinijilicity  and 
fearless  entliusitijsni  : — 

"  I  think  this  fale  would  win  my  daughter  too." 

And  then  his  afl'ection  for  Desdeinona.  lief.tre  tin-  a-<enible<l 
senators  lie  put-s  on  no  show  of  violence — no  reality,  and,  nn(iiii's- 
tioiiiihly,  no  alfectation,  of  warmth  and  tenderness: — 

"  She  lov'd  ine  fur  the  dau^'ers  I  had  piussM, 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  ihein.'" 

But  when  the  meeting  comes  at  Cyprus,  after  their  separation  ai\d 
their  dantrer,  the  dej)th  of  his  afl'ection  hursts  forth  in  irrepressible 
words  :  — 

"  If  it  wore  now  lo  die. 


'T  were  now  to  Ik;  most  happy  ;   for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  ahsolute, 
Tliat  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  lutknuwu  fate." 

Such  are   the  materials   upon  wliich   lago  has  to  work  in   Othello. 
But  had  Desdemona  been  otherwise  than  she  was,  his  success  wotild 
not  have  been  so   a-ssured.      Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the 
elementary  character  of  this  pure  and  gentle  being. 
Desdemona's  father  first  describes  her: — 

"  A  luaiileii  never  hold  ; 


Of  siiirit  so  still  and  (jniet  that  hiT  motion 
Hlushd  at  hcrsell'.'' 

Yet  ui)on  her  very  first  a])pearance  she  does   not  shrink  fnun  avow- 
ing the  strength  of  her  alVections  : — 

'•That  I  lovc  liie  .Moor,  to  live  with  him. 
My  dowiirit,'hl  violence  and  storm  of  (ortnnes 
May  Irumpi't  to  the  world." 

lint  she  immediately  adds  the  reason  for  this: — 

"  ,)///  lieiirt  's  iulxliifil 

I'.xfii  li,  llf  tfitj  ijiiiiti/y  of  my  turd. 

The  iiniirr^si/iilih/  <>[  \)r^Avi\in]\ii  i^  her  di-^tiiiguishiiig  characliT- 
i-lic.  With  this  key.  the  tale  of  Othello's  wooing  is  a  mo-t  con 
si-tent  one.  The  timid  girl  is  broiiLjIit  into  immcdiiitc  coiitiicl  willi 
the  earnest  warrior.  She  hears  of  wonders  most  rt'inoie  from  her 
experience; — cave-  and  dc-erts.  rock-  imd  hills,  in  themselve-* 
ill  irvi'N  to  an  iidial)it;inl  of  the  riiv  of  the  mm.- 
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"  Of  most  disastrous  chances, 


Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field." 

How  exquisite  is  the  domestic  picture  which  follows ! — 

"  But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence  : 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She  "d  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse." 

But  this  impressibility,  this  exceeding  sympathy  arising  out  of  the 
tenderness  of  her  nature,  is  under  the  control  of  the  most  perfect 
purity.  lago  does  full  justice  to  this  purity,  whilst  he  sees  that  her 
kindness  of  heart  may  be  abused  : — 

"  For  "t  is  most  easy 


Tlie  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 

/«  any  honest  suit ;  she  is  fram'd  as  fruitful 

As  the  free  elements." 

Her  confidence  in  the  power  which  she  possesses  over  Othello  is  the 
result  of  the  perfect  sympathy  which  she  has  bestowed  and  received. 
And  her  zeal  in  friendship,  without  a  thought  that  she  might  be 
mistaken,  has  its  root  in  the  same  confiding  nature  : — 

"  I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place  ;  assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I  "11  perform  it 
To  the  last  article." 

The  equivocation  about  the  handkerchief  is  the  result  of  the  same 
impressibility.  She  is  terrified  out  of  her  hal)itual  candour.  The 
song  of  '  Willow,'  and  the  subsequent  dialogue  with  Emilia,  are 
evidences  of  the  same  subjection  of  the  mind  to  external  impres- 
sions. But  her  unassailable  purity  is  above  all.  "  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  such  woman,"  is  one  of  those  minute  touches  which  we 
in  vain  seek  for  in  any  other  writer  but  Shakspere. 

Understanding,  then,  the  native  characters  of  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona we  shall  appreciate  the  marvellous  skill  with  which  Shak- 
spere has  conducted  the  machinations  of  lago.  If  the  novel  of 
Cinthio  had  fallen  into  common  hands  to  be  dramatized,  and  the 
dramatist  had  chosen  to  depart  from  the  motive  of  revenge  against 
Desdemona  which  there  actuates  the  villain,  the  plot  would  probably 
have  taken  this  course : — The  Desdemona  would  have  been  some- 
what less  pure  than  our  Desdemona  ;  the  Cassio  would  have  been 
somewhat  more  presumptuous  than  our  C'jissio,  and  have  not  felt  for 
Desdemona  the  religious  veneration  which  he  feels  ;  the  Othello 
would  have  been  "  easily  jealous,"  and  would  have  done  something 
"  in  hate,"  but  not  "all  in  honour,"  as  our  Othello.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  admirable  knowledge  of  human  nature  possessed  by  Shakspere, 
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tlmt  lago  does  not,  even  fur  a  moment,  entertain  tlie  thought  of 
tampering  with  the  virtue  of  Desdemona,  either  through  Cassio,  or 
Roderigo,  or  any  other  instrument.  Coleridge  has  boldly  and  truly 
said  that  "  Othello  does  not  kill  Desdemona  in  jealousy,  but  in  a 
conviction  forced  upon  him  by  the  almost  superhuman  art  of  lago 
— such  a  conviction  as  any  man  would  and  must  have  entertained 
who  had  believed  lago's  honesty  as  Othello  did.  We,  the  audience, 
know  that  lago  is  a  villain  from  the  beginning ;  but,  in  considering 
the  essence  of  the  Shaksperian  Othello,  we  must  perseveringly 
place  ourselves  in  his  situation,  and  under  his  circumstances." 

But  Othello  was  not  only  betrayed  by  his  reliance  on  "  lago's 
honesty,"  but  also  by  his  confidence  in  lago's  wisdom  :  — 

"  This  fellow  's  of  exceeding  honesty, 
All']  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit, 
Of  human  dealings." 

Again, 

"  O  thou  art  wise  ;  "t  is  certain.'" 

When  Othello  thus  bows  his  own  lofty  nature  before  the  grovel- 
ling but  most  acute  worldly  intellect  of  lago,  his  habitual  view  of 
"  all  qualities  "  had  been  clouded  by  the  breath  of  the  slanderer. 
His  confidence  in  purity  and  innocence  had  been  destroyed.  The 
sensual  judgment  of  "  human  dealings"  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
spiritual.  The  enthusiastic  love  and  veneration  of  his  wife  had  been 
painted  to  him  as  the  result  of  gross  passion  : — 

"  Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches, "  &c. 

His  belief  in  the  general  prevalence  of  virtuous  motives  and  actions 
had  been  degraded  to  a  reliance  on  the  libertine's  creed  that  all  are 
impure : — 

"  there  's  millions  now  alive,"  &c. 

When  the  innocent  and  the  high-minded  submit  theniselves  to 
the  tutelage  of  the  man  of  the  world,  as  he  is  called,  the  process  of 
mental  change  is  precisely  that  produced  in  the  mind  of  Othello. 
The  poetry  of  life  is  gone.      On  them,  never  more 

"  The  freshnPM  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew.'' 

They  abandon  themselves  to  the  betrayer,  and  they  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  energy  of  his  '*  gain'd  knowledge.''  They  feel 
that  in  their  own  original  powers  of  judgment  they  have  no  supjv»rt 
against  the  dogmatism,  and  it  may  be  the  ridi<MiIe,  of  e.xjx'rienee. 
This  is  the  course  with  the  young  wiien  they  fall  into  the  j>ower  of 
the  tempter.     But  was  not  Othello  in  all  es.Mentials  i^ountj?    Was  he 
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not  of  an  enthusiastic  tempei*anient,  confiding,  loving, — most  sen- 
sitive to  opinion, — ^jealous  of  his  honour, — truly  wise,  had  he  trusted 
to  his  own  pure  impulses  ? — But  he  was  most  weak,  in  adopting  an 
evil  opinion  against  his  own  faith,  and  conviction,  and  proof,  in  his 
reliance  upon  the  honesty  and  judgment  of  a  man  whom  he  really 
doubted  and  had  never  proved.  Yet  this  is  the  course  by  which 
the  highest  and  noblest  intellects  are  too  often  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  the  subtle  understanding  and  the  unbridled  will.  It  is 
an  unequal  contest  between  the  principles  that  are  struggling  for 
the  mastery  in  the  individual  man,  when  the  attributes  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  dove  are  separated,  and  become  conflicting.  The  wis- 
dom which  belonged  to  Othello's  enthusiastic  temperament  was 
his  confidence  in  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  being  with  whom  his 
life  was  bound  up,  and  his  general  reliance  upon  the  better  part  of 
human  nature,  in  his  judgment  of  his  friend.  When  the  confidence 
was  destroyed  by  the  craft  of  his  deadly  enemy,  his  sustaining  power 
was  also  destroyed  ; — the  balance  of  his  sens  tive  temperament  was 
lost; — his  enthusiasm  became  wild  passion; — his  new  belief  in  the 
dominion  of  grossness  over  the  apparently  pure  and  good,  shaped 
itself  into  outrage  ;  his  honour  lent  itself  to  schemes  of  cruelty 
and  revenge.  But  even  amidst  the  whirlwind  of  this  passion,  we 
every  now  and  then  hear  something  which  sounds  as  the  softest 
echo  of  love  and  gentleness.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  Shaksperian  pathos  there  is  nothing  deeper  than  "  But  yet  the 
pity  of  it,  lago  !  O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago."  It  is  the  contem- 
plated murder  of  Desdemona  which  thus  tears  his  heart.  But  his 
"  disordered  power,  engendered  within  itself  to  its  own  destruction," 
hurries  on  the  catastrophe.  We  would  ask,  with  Coleridge,  "  As 
the  curtain  drops,  which  do  we  pity  the  most ;'  " 
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